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la Belle Saison 


Now—for the summer season, 
more than any season—will 
you need these two enchant- 
ing Spécialités de Djer-Kiss: 


DJER-KISS FACE POWDER— 
now back to its 1914 pre-war 
price of 50c 
In its lovely tints so matchless for 
every complexion—so beautifying— 
protecting, too, in its purity and soft 
rafinement! Chic, is it, this Djer- 
Kiss Face Powder—and so fragrantly 

Parisian. 


TALC DJER-KISS— 
also returned to its 1914 price— 
its pre-war price of 25c 
It 1s marvelous in its fineness and 
purity unsurpassed. And how sinooth 
is it! And what a tender fragrance 
as of those jardins de France. And 
so many dainty uses! 


x 


Axp THESE Two Spécialités de 
Dyjer-Kiss—in their fragrant French 
exquisiteness—are not only made in 
France. They are packed also in 
France, for you, in those graceful 
French boxes in which they come 
to you. Surely you will wish to buy 
now and use these pure Parisian 
poudres the whole Summer through. 


LES 


in France enly 


EXTRACT *« FACE POWDER 
TALC * SACHET * TOILET WATER 
VEGETALE 


These Spécialités — Rouge, Compacts, Soap and 
Creams — temporarily blended here with pure 
Djer-Kiss Concentré imported from France. 


Vanishing Cream and Sachet. 


In return for 20c the A.H. Smith Co., 48 West 
34th St., New York, will be pleased to send 
you the Djer-Kiss Week-End Specialty Box 
which contains tiny serviceable samples of 
Djer-Kiss Face Powder, Extract, Cold Cream, 
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Cosmopolitan for June, 1921 


The Victrola is to music 


what gold is to commerce 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


This trademark and the trademarked 
word" Victrola” identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
VicCTOR TALKING MACHINE Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


—the one final standard of value. When, 
in selecting an instrument for your home, 
you choose the Victrola and Victor 
records, the whole world confirms your 
judgment. 

Victor records and Victor instruments 
are one. Each is made to operate with 
the other and-no other combination can 
be made to produce as satisfactory 
results. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor rec- 
ords demonstrated at all dealers in Victor 
products on the Ist of each month. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J. 
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Lucille Cover 
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Do You Live in a Tree? 4» editorial 19 
By GEORGE ADE 
Illustrated by Ray Rohn 
His Pa. 4 poem 20 
By EDGAR A. GUEST 
Illustrations by M. L. Bower 


By FREDERIC ARNOLD KUMMER 
Illustrations by Harrison Fisher 


Madam President. 4 short story 29 
By HOLWORTHY HALL 
Illustrations by John Alonzo Williams 


The Pride of Palomar. 1 serial 34 
By PETER B. KYNE 
Illustrations by H. R. Ballinge- 


Hunting the Prize Idiot of Big Game. 4» article 40 
By GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN 


Illustrated with photographs 


You Have to Choose. 4 short story 44 
By FRANK R. ADAMS 5 
Illustrations by Chazles D. Mitchell 


Photographs in Arigraoure James Oliver Curwood and one of his famous dogs 


NEW STORIES OF THE WOODS 


cadena "By JOHN RUSSELL 53 BY JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 
Illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy T was on a fishing trip in northern Michigan that 
The Empty Sack. serial 58 James Oliver Curwood first told us of these new 
By BASIL KING stories for CosMopoLitAN. He had had them 
Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg planned for a long time. We told him that they 
ete ee 65 sounded as if they would be the best things he had 
By WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY ever done. And they are. | ; 
Few writers appeal so directly to the American 
: a: public. This may be because ‘ Jim” Curwood is so 
Adventuring De Luxe. article of an American himself. 


By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


Kime You who have read his best-sellers, ““The River’s 
Illustrated with photographs 


End,” ‘The Valley of Silent Men,” “The Flaming 


Alias the Lone Wolf. 4 serial 74 Forest,” ‘“God’s Country,” and other of Mr. Cur- 
By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE wood’s works, will like these new stories—(the first 
Illustrations by Pruett Carter will appear in next month’s CosMoPpoLITAN)—better 
The Sculptor and His Wife. 4 short story 81 than anything he has ever done. If he has ever 
By JAMES HOPPER made you feel the love of the open doors—and we 

Illustrations by Herbert M. Stoops * know he has—he makes you feel it now. 
The Crook and the Crazy Man. 4 short story 87 And when we say that they are Curwood’s best 
By HARRIS DICKSON we mean a great deal, for he has become the steadiest 

Illustrations by Edxard L. Chae best-seller in American bookdom. 
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—that’s Big Ben’s family name 


The luxury hour 


HERE’S one luxury hour a day 

for you in your Westclox alarm. 
You must do two things to get it. 
Point the indicator at the time you 
want the hour tostart. Claim the hour 
when Sleep-Meter announces it. 

It is the glorious hour when nature 
is at her best. An hour that you may 
enjoy undisturbed, that you may use 
as you will, for health, for recreation, 
for inspiration, for accomplishment, 
or all of them together. 

It isan hour of early morning. An 
hour that gives you a sense of luxury, 
of reveling in time, to walk, to read, 


to swim, to putter in the garden or 
tinker with the car. 

A vacation hour out of the most 
wonderful part of the day. 

Sleep-Meter stands ready to mea- 
sure your hours of sleep. A twist of 
the indicator sets your call for the 
extra hour. Or sleep it out if you 
wish. Sleep-Meter is at your service. 

Look for the name Westclox above 
the name Sleep-Meter on the dial. 
That’s a family name that is your 
assurance of timepiece quality. You 
also find Westclox on the orange bor- 
dered, six-sided tag. 


WESTERN CLOCK CoO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’ Lantern 
Factory: Peru, Ulinois, In Canadas Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
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"Midst the Green Hills far to northw ard, 
"Neath the pine trees on the hillside, 
Stands a girls’ camp Teela-Wooket, 
Teela-Wooket. Summer home-land. 
Thence the pale-faced maidens journey— 
Coming from the far off cities. 


its fine saddle horses 


Camp Idlewild for Boys, 


Senior and Junior Camps for Girls (under 20), Roxbury, Vt. 


A three hundred acre wonderland in the heart of the Green Mountains. 
free riding: and thorough instruction in horsemanship. 
for a booklet with the stories and pictures of camp life at Teela-Wooket. 

AND MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Lake Winnepesaukee, 


Turn they far unto the Northland, 
There to spe nd the summer care-free, 
Bathing in the limpid waters, 
Camping on the rugged mountains, 
Tossing balls and running races, 

In the fields of Teela-Wooket. 

Famous for 
Write 


New Hampshire, underthe same management. 


Camp Quinipet 
A Salt Water Camp for Girls 
SHELTER ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Eastern end of Long Island, One Mile of Water 
100 Mires from New York 100° Miles 
, fromBoston. Quickly reached 


ror mc 

car. GIRLS OF 

/ amp for younge 

pment of ¢ 

/ vised bungalow-t« 
Frequent surf-bathing triy 

sett Beach ADJOINING 

OLDER PEOPLE tle m 

Live in large. t 


AMP FOR 


Myron T. Scudder, of the 
Scudder School. New York, 
President Lester H. Clee, 
Vice-President. Address: 


244 W. 72nd Street New Yerk City 


z MISS C. S. SCUDDER, Registrar 


for Girls. Meadow View 

Located in the ] 

ir sof V. irginia on the H on River. Ages 
sand Sports, Horseback Riding, Tutoring 

nia Cooking son July ist to August 26th 

d Booklet addr MISS VIRGINIA HAILE. 

Bristol, Sullins College, Box A 


Camp Pocahontas 


Mount 


Camp Terra Alta 


Terra Alta, W. Va. 


cted by The Commandant of 
Academy 

-rra Alta, main li ne B «0. 
Pittsburgh bove sea level. 

n spring water 3s 20,000 equipment 

water system, § ower ba aths. Natural gas 
“At hletic and wa ts, bowling, hi 
drill and target pr actice. Highand Gr 


The Staunton 


90] subjects. Music. 113 boys from 23 states last 
session June 30 to August 25, $200. 
Until June 7, address The Commandant, Box 1434, 


Stannton. Va. 


After June 7, Camp Terra alta. Terra Alta, W. Va 


| “or Boys, 6 to 16. Catskill Mts. Model 
Kyle Camp ff. Bungalows—no damp tents. All land 
and water sports. Military drill Rifle range. Scout 


ers. An expenditure of $30,000 has turned this ideal 

Camp phy sician and nurse. 
Kyle School for Boys. 

22 miles from N.Y.) 


ma 

place into a for boys 
PAUL KYLE 

N.Y. Irvington-on-Hudson, Box 504 


Yellowstone Park Camp 

Sports of trail and forest. Riding, Exploration of 
America’s famous park. a foresters and natural- 
ists guide everywhere. 


ALVIN G. WHITNEY 


NEW YORK, Syracuse, care Syracuse University. 


lagnificently located n the Cumberland River Bluffs, 
Tennessee. Best equipped camp for bye in the South; 
Athletic pavilion and skating rink, screened gleeping 
lodges and tents; recreation hall; screened dining-Foom 
and kitchen; new athletic field, eto. 4) acres forest and 
excellent river facilities offer kind of life a red-blooded 
boy likes. Trapping, swimming, fishing, canoeing, base- 
ball, tennis, track work, basket ball. etc. Three hours 
cach morning devoted to stu wd tutoring 
without extra charge. Nw training and tar- 
get practice under expert instructors. $175 covers camp 
expenses. For handsomely illustrated catalog addrees 


L. L. RICE, Director, 
Leb , Ten Box 77 


3 Summer Camp for Boys and Yo 
Minne- Wawa Men. Located at Lake of Two River 
Algonquin Provincial Park in the heart of Ontario High- 
lands. Unsurpassed for fishing, canoeing, observation of na- 
ture, wild animal ———- Wholesome, moral atmos 
phere. Highest references. Reasonable terms Booklet A.A, 

NEW JERSEY, Bordentown. W.L. Wise, Ph.B. 


Bob-White 


For boys under 15. Seventh Season. Horseback riding 
thru woodland trails, tennis tournaments, athletic fields, 
camping trips, boating, te. Ilustrated booklet 

HILL, Mis. Sara B. HAYeEs, 
Ashi: and. 


Maseac HUSETTS, 


tor Girls. On beautiful Naomi 

Pine Tree Camp Lake, 2000 feet above sea, in 

pine-laden air of Pocono Mountains. Four hours from New 

York and Philadelphia. Experienced ¢ oune ilors Horse- 

back riding, tennis, baseball, hikes.” Handi- 
crafts, 8 BLANCHE D. Price. 
PEN "404 W.. School Lune. 


rdening 
ANTIK, 


Philadelphia 


for Girls. Powers Lake, Wis- 
Wetomachek Camp under the manaze- 
ment of The Chicago Normal School of Physical Educ 
inior and Senior Camps, July and August for girls, age: 
to twenty-two. A strong force of trained counselors. 
Refe rences required. Write for booklet. REGISTRAR. 
ILirvois, Chicago, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Box € 


CHILDREN 3 YE 


New York. Eig it 
Specialisius only References exchange rese rvations 
limited. Rate $200. ANNA WINDLE Pals st, Directress. 


Mentessori First Boarding and Day School. 
PENNSYL: VANIA, Phila de lia 


THE TALL PINES 


A Summer Camp for ame 


Juniors 7-13 Seniors 13-18 ub over 18. 
On Lake George at Bennington, “ HH , the camp 
nestles among the pines— 1 an be 


found anywhere. Athletics, 
ing, tennis, basketball. C 
ing. Folkdancing. Spe 
riding. Arts and crafts f y da) 

cooked, home care and attention. The Club accepts 
Campers forea week or Jonger. Catalog. Address 


Miss Evelina Reaveley, 12D Beacon St., Gloucester, Mass. 


yi 


t eback 
lays Good food we iH 


The Quality Camps 


for Girls / 


“WYNONA CAMPS 


275 Sumner St.. Fitchburg, Mass. 
LAKE ‘ modern 
host pnagement 


Sargent Camps 
PETERBORO, N. H. 
The reneged Camps for Girls 


y hour of play has its purpose 
d 


games, pantomime, music 

and dancing 
Junior Camp. 

craft for little 


Home- 


strated catalogue 
adc ss come Secretary, 
Everett St.. Cambridge 
Mass 


SUMMER CAMP and 
TUTORING SCHOOL 


iddress 
Miss Laura Gildner, Director 


Princeton, N 


“FOUR SEASONS 


57 acres, lake, 
Sleeping porches: ser 


farm, athletics, swimming, tennis. 
for Juniors 


yarate cottave 
= 


Schools Children 


Home Training School 
For Backward Children. A Private Home and Schoo. 
on a beautiful Country Estate of 500 acres in the famour 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Five buildings—Cottage 
Piin. Write for Illustrative Catalogue 
KeEnNTUcky, Frankfort, Box A. Dr. JOHN P. STEWART. 
Montessori, Kindergartep 


The Hedley School Primary and Intermediate. 


For children physically and socially normal, yet who 
quire individual instruction and personal attention. In- 
dustrial ana domestic arts; music. J. R. Hedley, M.D. 
resident physician. Mrs. J. R. HEDLEY, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Glenside, Box C. (12 miles from Phila.) 


School for raed Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the 
education of children unable to attend public or pi 
schools. Domestic Science. 14 miles from Philadelphia 

OLLIE A. Woops, Principal. 
Box 164 


PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn, 


Parkside Home School 


4 home school for the care and training of childres 
retarded in development: also nervous children 
adapted to bring out latent abilities. Special 
Lo speech defects MARION MARSH, M.D., Prine 

MiIcHiGaNn, Muskegon 


trentlos 
al 


The Binghamton Training School 


backwal 


1 ideal private home. aC hool for nervous 
ental fectives ge limit. Physical Culture. 
x anual training and allb ranches Open year: nd Terms 
$75 per month and up. MR. and Mks. At 
NEw York, Binghamton, 110 Fairview Avé Supt. 


Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 
for Nurses, Beginners 6-mot 

r ds 4-months’ course 

Allowance, root, 


2 ar “Course “general nursing 
washing 
Kedzie 


ILLINOIs, Chicago, 1900 5 Ave 


addi aaa schools and colleges anywhere. 


| | -A-WOOKET CAMPS Camp Kawdsawa J 
| 
| 
mend 
‘Wynona | ua 
4 ASK COSMOPOLITAN tor intormation on 


4 
Schools for Boys 5 


CULVER 


Culver is for the ambitious boy — the boy 
who goes whole-heartedly into his work. It 
demands much of its students, but it gives 
much in return, Oulver seeks the best in a 
boy and brings it out. Oulver men are leaders 
in college and business, 

The amazingly complete equip- 

ons and splendid staff of 


cachers are unsurpassed for the 
whole development of the boy. 
Emphasis placed on_ colle 
out-door life build strong 
bodies. For catalogue, address 
“i The Adjutant’s Aide 


Culver Indiana 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


A military academy of the highest grade, under the supervision of the U. S. War 


Department, with the following SPECIAL FEATURES: 


id Young 1. One of America’s best- 3. Thorough preparation for universities, 
equipped schools. Modern technical schools, Government academies, or 
Lion of tie brick buildings designed ex- business. Our certificate 

pressly for boy school pur- accepted in lieu of entrance 


poses; sixty-acre campus lo- examination at West Point, 
cated in the country fifty Annapolis, and all univer- 
miles north of Atlanta, in the sities and colleges tHat accept 
bracing climate of the Blue certificates. 

Ridge foothills; outdoor life 


round; Junior Unit 4. Compulsory gymnasium 
R. ks : golf; all athletics; work to correct defecis dis- 
HAYES, -built target-  closed* by specialist's exami- 


Tange; aquatics. nation on entrance. 


ul Naomi 2. Personal supervision by an unusually strong 5. National patronage: 


ve sea, in faculty of ccllege graduates with successful more than two hundred 
from New experience in handling boys; small classes; indi- cadets from  twenty-cight 
; Liner vidual attention; boys taught how to study. states last session. 
Price. Expenses moderate. Write for catalogue. 
ee RIVERSIDE Box C Gainesville, Ga. 


Academy Abbott School 
ector é re TV sc hool that pursues sound edu- For Rate bp Septe 25th. 


; | Emphasizes health, happiness, achievemen talog 
ods and provides a thorough train- rec Catalog 


and Located at Ossining MAINE, Farmington. 
to New York. [| ilitary College 
vard the complete develop | 
student, lasses are purposely small and 


ns'ructors are chosen for their moral torce 
their skill, 


pertnits every kind of outdoor sport and For a hundred years the Pennsylvania 


is well equipped for all indoor exercise Military College has been making men 
. For catalog address of boys. During this time thousands of 
seine. | WALTER D. GERKEN, A. M., Principal | young men have learned here the meaning ; 
my Ossining, New York of honor, thoroughness and discipline. 
n . President Harding says “If I had ten MILITARY ACADEMY 
boys I would send every one to Chester.” red-blooded American through 
| carefully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Grants Degrees: Civil Engineering, Chem- ||) exp 
he famout Unit of R. O. T. C. Army Detail by 
Cot . er | of the President of the United States. College Prepar- 
rEWART. Infantry Cavalry Artillery Aviation atory, Business and Music. Graduates admitted 
| without examination to Universities. 
dergarteD Unusual facilities for athletics. | “Big Brother Plan” of government brings boys 
rmediate. Separate preparatory schoo! for younger boys into close personal touch wit Sate, New 
+ of 12 and upwards building for smaller boys. All Athletics, Debating 
-incipal. : and Orchestra. pecial terms to 
ym Phila.) Ch au H ll S h 1 COL. CHARLES E. HYATT musicians. Capacity taxed annually. carly 
Eet net ; a A. choo Box 124 Chester, Pa enrollment necessary. Catalogue. Address 
Stablished Prepares boys exclusively for - P 
en af COL. E. ¥. BURTON, President 
1e for the Schools. Every teacher a jalist 


Box 121 Mexico, Mo. 
| Write for information about 
Summer School 


FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 

lad Boston, Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) ow er nt oo 
Will Understand Your Boy 

et —and help him to understand himself. T horough & ! 
childres ewanee Military instruction. Clean, snappy athletics for efery 
Wo boy. Clearest understanding between , 
boys and masters. Prepares for col- 
lege and gives strong general course. 


Ages 10 to 19. Number 
limited to sixty. Boys 


Academy 


= o3rd year. In an ideal spot, heart of 


ool the Cum ‘lund mountains, 2,000 ft. must furnish evidence of 
College preparatory, also good character. Un que 
siture. struction. secures in- location seashore. 
nd Te erm respect prot pt Student body Oonventent to Boston. 
.BOLDt, Of character Who are devei- Address 


Supt. oped inte + «Bly men of purpose 
wre with 8,00 RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M, 
Vigorous outdoor life, all 
athietics. R. O. T Episcopal. } 


Ear); registration advisable 


The President, 
wanee, Tenn. 


Kg Carer Rod 
| 


Do you wish to know » om other resident schools not advertised here? ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 
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Schools for Boys 


MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


A Big School for Little Boys 


Small boys are happy in both work 
and play at Page. 
appeals to the youngsters—and at the 
same time they learn self-reliance, pre- 
cision, 
men and women who really understand 
boys make up the faculty, and growing 
minds expand under ideal 
Every advaniage of climate and loca- 
tion. 
acre campus. 
all about us. 

Boys grow big and strong in California 
f , ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 944, Los Angeles, Cal. 


The military life 


co-operation. Broad _ visioned 


conditions. 


Large modern buildings; seven 
Let our catalog tell you 


Farm of 350 acres, 
courses 


school for the sons of gentlemen. 


CAROLINA MILITARY-NAVAL ACADEMY 
**In the Land of the Sky’”’ 
2300 feet above sea-level, on the Hendersonville-Asheville Plateau 
Most Beautifully Located and Modernly Equipped School in America 


lake, boating, fishing. golf, athletics. 
Military ec pee furnished by U.S. War Department. 
Fer catalog, 


Classical. Engineering and Commercial 
Thoro scholarship. A gent!emen’s 
Academy at Hendersonville, N.C. 


address the 


Randolph -Macon Academy 


ox 404, Front Royal, Va. 


A School for rt with Military Training. 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages Ss. Equipment 
cost $100,000. Prepares for College or Scientific 
Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor 
sports. $450. 30th session opens September 20th,1921. 
For catalog address 


CHARLES L. MELTON,A. M., Principal. 


ideals of Theodore 
Roosevelt — robust health, clear 
thinking, broad culture Physical and 
scholastic training for future leadership 
Progressive curriculum, able tutors, su- 
Pervised recreation. Forestry. Advisory 
Board men of national prominence 
Twenty-three acres Athletic field Modern, sunny 
buildings Gymnasium, swimming pool, shower baths, 
recreation room, study hall 
Academic Term commences September 21 
ments now being received. Write to John C, ¢ 
Headmaster, for descriptive booklet. 


ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY 
West Englewood, New Jersey 


YTANDS for the 


Enrell- 
‘arrington, 


SWARTHMORE 
PREPARATORY 


Prepares boys for college 
or life-work. Small classes. 
Junior Dept. Summer school. 


For catalog address 


W. P. TOMLINSON, M. A. 
Box 4 Swarthmore, Pa. 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating any school 


STRENGTH 


TRENGTH of body, 
strength of mind, 


strength of character. 
These are the essentials 
of good citizenship. These 
are the rewards of the boy 
who puts himself in har- 
mony with the splendid 
system of training at 


John's 


Military Feademu 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


Your son will be in the care of 
men who have made the train- 
ing and developing of boys a 
life study and a life work. They 
will develop him by methods 
that will interest him and stim- 
ulate his ambition. He will be 
taught to stand on his own feet 
and never quit. Six weeks sum- 
mer tutoring school. Catalog, 
address 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 


625 boys from 47 States last session. _ 
private academy in the East. Boys from 13 to 20 
years old prapesed for the Universities, Government 


1, 600 feet. nin sea level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful 
and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah, 
Pure mineral spring water. High moral 
tone. Parental discipline. Military train- 
ing develops obedience, health, manly car- 
riage. Shady lawns, expensively equipped 
gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic park. 
Daily drills and exercises in open air. B: ys 
from ms of culture and refinement only 
desired. Personal, individual instruction 
by our tutorial system. Academy sixty 
years old. $375, 000 barracks. Full equip- 
ment, absolutely fireproof. Charges $600. 
Cat talogue free. Address 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B. S., President 
Box C, Staunton, (Kable Station) Va. 


The Mitchell Military Boys School 


A school that appeals to the young American Boy and 
the discriminating parent. Exponents of clean sport, 
fair play, and seine work. 

SXANDER H. HELL, Principal. 

M ASSACHUSE TTS, “Bille rica, Box ¢ 


| RN A School for Boys. Preparatory for 
Williston college or scientific school. Directed 
work and play. Junior school for boys from 10 to 14. A 
distinct school in its own building. Separate Faculty. 
Address 


ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton, Box F. 


wong Is 
Massee Country School 23, 
tion for college and scientific school. Junior Department 
for boys over 7. One teacher to 12 boys. Attractive 
buildings. Beautiful 15-acre campus, All sports 
W. MASSEE, Ph.D. 
Connecticut, Stamford, Box 100. 


Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Prepares for college or 
business. S. Army Officer detailed. Special school 
for Juniors. Catalog. Dr. C. H. LORENCE, President. 

14JOR CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt. 

NEW JERSEY, W enouah. Box 403. 


54th year.) 

Rutgers Preparatory School 

courses. Teachers that develop studious, manly boys 

ready for any college. Good home care. - New dormitories, 

gym, swimming pool, track, library, chapel. Physica! devel 

si Ba and self-discipline. Please state boy's age and class. 
. J., New Brunswick, Box 135, WILLIAM P. KELLY. 


= Thoroug 

Bordentown Military Institute 
for college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, It 
dividual attention. Boys taught how to study. Military 
training. Lng HW athletics. 37th year. For catalogue, 
address CoL.T.D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant 
NEW Ho, Borde ntow n-on-the-Delaware, Drawer C5. 


An efficient school at 
The Pennington Schoo moderate cost. 75 
minutes from N. Y., 50 from Phila. Prepares ior College, 
Technical Schools or Business. Gymnasium. Strong faculty. 
Swizaming post, all athletics — school with homecare 


for boys 9 to 13. Moderate 
D., Headmaster. 


e 
FRANCIS HALBERG GREEN 
NEW JERSEY, Pennington, 


Delafield, Waukesh 
Co., Wisconsin 


Box 2F, 


Allen Military School 


A country, college preparatory scnool, 9 miles 
from Boston. The group system prevails. Gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, concrete rink, and three 
athletic fields. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Portsmouth Military School under same management. 

THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B., D.D., Director 
425 Waltham St., West Newton, Mass 


A military country school fot 
“4 boys, Ages 10 to 17 pre- 
ferred. 2 hours from N.Y. City in Northern N. J. Beaut 
ful, high, healthful locaticn. 1000 feet elevation. Thor. 
ough preparation. Home care. Horses and ponies for boys’ 
use. Gymnasium. All sports. Moderate rates. Catalog. 
N , Newton, Box M. PHILIP S. WILson, A.-M 


HOW SCHOOL 


( DOWED) 
SMALL CLASSES—INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


Newton Academy 


Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 
Boys Taught How to Study 
Careful and Supervision 
Thoroug reparation for College 
Military Drill Junior R. O. T. C- 
Graduates admitted to leading colleges on certifi 
cate. Campus of forty acres. Nine fine building 
Thorough sanitation. Healthful country life 
Beautiful lakes nearby. All athletic sports. Sum 
mer School with attractive courses. 
Separate Schools for Younger Boys 
For illustrated catalogue address 
Rev. Charles Herbert Young, M. A., Reda 
BOX 212, HOWE, INDIAINA 
college you desire. 
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Schools for Boys 7 


—Carmel Hall— 


A Country Boarding and Day School 
for Young Boys, 7-15. Beautifully 
located on a hillside facing Mount 
Carmel. 20 minutes from New Haven. 
4 buildings, 17 acres. Special care and 
training for the young boy. Prepara- 
tion for leading secondary schools. 
House Mother. Manual Training. 
Agriculture _ Moderate rates. Sum- 
mer session, July and August. Address 


The Headmaster 
Mount Carmel, Connecticut 


Engineerin, 
The Pan-American 
“Outdoor Training for an Outdoor Profession.” 
Surveying taught by actual practice in the “ Field.” 
i Unessentials omitted. Intensive 
Application. 1921 Catalogue on request. 
New YorRK City, 39 West 17th St. 


Prepare for college in the most interesting 
city in the world. nly 3 miles from the 
White House yet in country surroundings. 


The SWAVELY School 


For Boys (Non-Military) Corporate name— 
The Army and Navy Preparatory School 


The present rating of our boys in college at present 
shows that the same thorough intensive work which 
has been so successful in meeting the rigorous re- 
quirements of West Point and Annapolis for 17 years 
gives superior preparation for regular college en- 
trance. 

Cottage plan, boys and masters live together. 
Gymnasium, athletic fleld. For catalogue address, 


E. Swavely, Principal. 


4104 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Bethlehem Preparatory School 

1600 boys prepared for leading universities in 42 years, 
Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic 
fields. Summer session. Separate Junior School new 
building. JOHN C. TUGGEY, M.A., Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 


: Senior and Junior depart- 
Harrisburg Academy ments. Modern, individ- 
ual instruction in college preparatory and general courses. 
New fireprooi buildings with large sunny rooms. Cottage 
dormitory system. Athletic field Moderate rates. 

ARTHUR E. BROWN, Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg, Box C. 


Offers a thorough phys- 
Mercersburg Academyytur mental and moral 
training for college or business. Under Christian masters 
from the great universities, Located in the Cumberland 
alley. New gymnasium. Equipment modern, Write for 
catalog. WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL.D., Headmaster, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg, Box 108. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical Schools. 
Complete modern Equipment and good Physical Training 
Department. Old established School on ‘basis allowing 
moderate terms. Cotaiogue on request. Address 


Pa., Lancaster, Box 420. E. M. HARTMAN. 


Nazareth Hall Military Academy 


Founded 1743. A Military Academy for boys. College 
preparatory and business courses Senior, Intermediate 
and Junior Departments. Vigorous athletic and military 
life, Address the Rev. A. D. THAELER, D.D., Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Nazareth. Box 10. 


Ideal home preparatcry 

Bellefonte Academy school for boys in foot- 

Subjects selected to suit chosen 

teachers. Spring water. 8-acre athletic field. 

ymnasium and swimming pool. 4 buildings. Rates 

imited 15 years and upwards. 
JAMES S. HUGHE -M , Hes or. 
PENNSYLVANIA. HES, A.M , Headmaster 


Military Institute 


A state-owned school in the 
heart of the vigorous, aggres- 
sive West that is developing the 
highest type of manhood. Ideal 
conditions—bracing air, sun- 
shine, dry climate. Altitude— 
3700 feet. Preparatory and 
Junior College. Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps. Address 


COL. JAS. W. WILLSON, Supt. 
Box E 


Suffield 


for Boys 
Thorough training of brain, body, and 


Ex-President William H. Taft says: 
morals. Attractive New England town, 


“TI congratulate you on the honored tradition 

31% hours from New York City. Complete pins Ly rounds thie school. More and more we are 

equipment, modern buildings, gymnasium like those english echools, Manchester, 
and athletic fields. Strong athletics. Active Eton, where the boys are given the ideas of manli- 
Y.M.C A. A thorough preparation for —_B@Ss, Straightforwardness, decency of life, That is 
college, business, scientific schools. Intimate 
advisory care of each boy. 88th year. 


what you have cultivated here at Suffield,”’—Ext 
from Speech to Suffield Alumni. 

Separate department for young boys. 

House mother. 


Hobart G. Truesdell, A.M., Pd.D. 
Principal 
11 Main Street 


deal location in the picturesque 
South. Delightful, mild climate 
permits open-air exercises all the 
year. A military college of the high- 
est order. Senior unit R. O. Cc 
Liberal Arts. 
neces, 


Noted as an engineering 
school for three-quarters 
of a century. Special phys- 
ical training. All_ath- 
letics. B.S. and C E. 
degrees conferred. 


CTTADEL 


CHARLESTON, S ©, 


\ Engineering. Sci- 
Experienced faculty, 


Founded 1842 


New $600,000 barracks on 75-ucre campus 
being completed. Expenses limited to actual 
cost. For catalog address 


Col. O. J. BOND, Superintendent 


MILITARY 


ST. JOHN’S 


For manly Boys. Thorough preparation for 
college and business. high standard aca- 
demic work. Boys taught howto study. In- 


Shattuck School 


54th Year. College Preparatory, Military, See. 
—,s should be made well in advance to enter when 
14 or 15 years of age. Catalogue and View Book on 


Request. dividual instruction, small classes. Close 
MINNESOTA, Faribault. relationship between teachers and pupils. 
Military Training. Physical Culture and 

Athletics under competent director, Gym- 

nasium and Dri!l Hall, Swimming Pool, 


RVING 


Athletic Field. Junior Hall, a separate school 
for boys under thirteen Write for catalog. 


WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A. M., Principal 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y 


SCHOOL 4r Boys 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

25 miles from New York, in the beautiful historic 
“Irving’’ country. year. 29 years under 
resent Head Master New site and buildings, 
904. Prepares for all colleges and tecnnical 
schools. Individual as well as class instruction. 
Equipment includes Athletic Field, Gymnasium and 
Swimming Pool. Address 


J.M.FURMAN, A.M., Head Master, Box 915 


| 
MOUNT PLEASANT 
ACADEMY 


An old school (founded 1814) with a progressive, 
modern spirit. Prepares boys for business life and 
for entrance to ranking colleges and universities. 
Practical military instruction in conjunction with feld 
work. Systemutic physical training supplemented 
by athletic sports. The school is admirably situ- [| 
ated in the highlands of the Hudson, 30 miles from | 


Lake Forest Academy 


For Boy Ss 


(64th year) 
THOROUGH COLLEGE 
PREPARATION — diploma 
admits to ALL certificate uni- 
versities — definite preparation for 
entrance examinations of Yale, Prince- 
ton, Harvard, ete, * 

HONOR IDEALS—genuine co-operation between 
faculty and students— non-military regime. 
BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LOCATION on Lake Mich- 
igan, one hour north of Chicago. Modern buildings, gym, 
swimming pooi— physical training and ALL athletics. 
Influential board of trustees — endowed — not main- 
tained for profit—annual fee, $950. For catalog, address 
JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Box 118. Lake Forest, ill. 


New York. Send for catalog. 
CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE 
Box 513, Ossining -on -the -Hudson, N. Y. 
MILITARY 


KEMPER scioor 


88th year opens Sept. 20th 
Develops the spirit of manly activity. To a carefully pre- 
pared course of study has been added outdoor training 


that builds body and mind. A complete college prenaratory \ ORCES | ER 
school—the oldest C DE Y 


boys’ school in the 
West. Highest rating 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
| RATES: ayes single 


22 Teachers 
$800,000 Equipment 


| 250 Boys 


always given by the 
War Department. 
850 double 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for young boys 


Splendid equipment 
For catalog address the 


for manual training | 
and laboratory work. 
Registrar, G. D. Church, M.A. 


Athletic training for 
Modern 


For catalogue, ad- § 
dress 


Roswell, New Mexico Col.T.a Johnston, Supt. B SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 
Mo. 
In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired. , ' 
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Schools for Boys 


opment. 
scientific and commercial courses. 
trained experts, who give pe' 


illustrated catalogue, address 


MASTLE AEIGATS 


Best Equipped Private Boys’ School in South 


A man-making school where boys from 26 states and many foreign countries are 
given the most complete training toward. moral, intellectual and physical devel- 
Military Department under U. 
Eleven buildings. 
rsonal, sympathetic attention day and night. 
cate admits to leading universities, West Point and Annapolis. For hundsomely te aha 


Castle Heights, Box 77, Lebanon, Tenn. 


ACADEMY 


S. Government. Classical, linguistic, 
Faculty of Univ ersity- 
Certifi- 


Col. C. M. Mathis, Pres. a 


RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CorRPS 
Sound Discipline, thoro scholarship, select 
patronage, 330 cadets from every section 
of the United States, Cuba and Mexico. 


GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


One of America’s Most Splendidly Equipped Prep Schools 


Classical, Commercial and Engineering Courses 


Address COL. J. C. WOODWARD, COLLEGE PARK 


Excellent fare, perfect health, in foothills 
of Blue Ridge Mountains, about 1200 feet 
altitude, individual instruction, moderate 
expenses. 

(Near 


Atlanta) GEORGIA 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 
COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President 
High academic standards. Military train- 
ing for healthy bodies and good habits. 
Recreation and all outdoor activities. Col- 
lege preparatory courses. Collegiate and 
Business Courses. Military training under 
U. 3s. Army officer. 37th year. 
Summer Recreational Camp 
July and August 
For School Catalogue or Camp Booklet 


address 


Box 66 Germantown 


Near DAYTON, OHIO 


NEW YORK 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


For CataLocue 
Waite To tHe Recistrar 


New Yore 


Mount Washington Military School 


(Formerly Westlake Military School) 

An ideal school for boys in an ideal location. Most 
modern, up-to-date equipment. Grammar, High School 
and Preparatory cours All men teach Chemical 
and Electrical Laboratories. Manual trainin 
Army Officers. Summer term begins June 12th—a reall 
— summer for red-blooded boys. For catalog, 
address 


Z. 


COLONEL WM. STROVER, President. 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Mount Washington. 


FREEHOLD miuirary SCHOOL 
For Ninety Select Young Boys 


A school with a personal touch. Just 
enough military training to inculcate 
habits of obedience, promptness, order- 
liness and self-reliance. Study and play 
carefully supervised. One teacher to 
ten boys. Complete equipment. 42 
miles from New York, 66 miles from 
Pp Iphia. Athletic field. All sports. 
Healthful, convenient location. Catalog 


Major CHARLES M. DUNCAN. 
Box 64 Freehold, N. J. 


TH 
CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


giate Preparatory School for Boys 
Recreation Bi dz. and Crew Specializing in College or 
University preparation. Small 
classes. Individual attention. 

Athletics: Recreation building 

pg athletic field on Lake Cayu- 

; full navy outfit. Health- 
fully and beautifully located 
above Ithaca and Lake (Cayuga. 
Certificate privilege. Apply now 
for 1 g2t. 

Specializing in prepara- 
lion for University Entrance Examina- 

tions. Two terms: mid-July to September. 

Special Tutoring School. The year round. High-grade 
instruction in all preparatory subjects. Experieuced fac- 
ulties for all Schools. Write for catalogs. 

The Cascadilla Schools, Box | Ithaca, N. Y. 


Carson Long Institute 

S5th year. A home school for boys. 6 buildings, 18 
acres in the healthful foothills of the Blue Ridge. Indi- 
vidual and personal instruction—how to learn, how to 
tabor, how to live. Our aim is knowledge, character, 
culture, efficiency. College Preparatory, Business, Junior 
Courses. Spanish, French, Public Speaking. Separate 
building for boys under 13 years. Strong religious but non- 
sectarian influence. Low charges due to endowment and 
buying ones direct from farmers. $400 and up; Juniors 
(under 13) $375. For further details address 

ARSON LONG INSTITUTE. 
PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box A. 


Mohegan Lake School 


Military 4lst Year 


Beautifully located on Mohegan Lake in 
the Highlands of the Hudson. 


Classes are 
small, giving teachers opportunity to study 
each boy. Thorough preparation for col- 
lege. Technical School and Business. Cer- 
tificate privileges. Military drill, physical 
culture, athletics. References as to charac- 
ter required. Request illustrated booklet. 


A. E. LINDER, A.M., Principal 
Box 57, Mohegan Lake, Westchester Co.,N.Y. 


Tome School 


National Boarding School for Boys. 
New 75 ft. Swimming Poo! 
MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D., Director. 
MARYLAND, Port Deposit. 


Biair 
cAcadem 


The BLAIR spirit is an inspiration to the real boy to 
profit by the advantages of the liberal endowment, the 
thorough equipment, imposing buildings and the beau- 
tiful location in the hill country. 
The boys join with the Headmaster and Faculty in 
maintaining the high standard of scholarship and 
morality, true democracy, personal responsibility and 
manliness. 
Lower School for boys eleven to fourteen years of age. 
The catalogue is a help, but to be appreciated, Blair 
must be seen. Visitors always welcome 

sa C. SHARPE, iL. D., Headmaster 


Blairstown, New Jersey 


, Recitation B 


MILITARY 


| miles from Washington. Prepares for college and business 


| small boys. Catalog. THE COLU MILITARY ACADEMY 


Rates $1,000. | 


MORGAN PARK 


A NATION a SCHOOL 
Unit R. T.C, Naval Unit. 
im Thorough preparation for College or busine “ss, Army 


Founded 1867 


im Officers conduct Military work, Naval Unit has $ 
fm U.S. Navy Cutte: rs, power launch, sea tripson U 
War vessels, Mild climate , outdoor sports all year, 
$70,000 spent in improv ements past year. A broader 
training than public school can give, Catalog 
Rey. Walter Mitchell, D.D., Rector, Box F 
Charleston, Ss. 


Military Academy 
14 miles from center of Chicago. Accredited at 
leading universities. Very strong faculty—20 men 
rad 200 boys. Training under West Point graduate, 
hasizes honor: habits of orderliness, precision 
ond promptitude, develops leadership. Teacher-con- 
ducted trips to Chicago's art and industrial centers. 
Recreational activities. Not conducted ” profit, 
Separate Lower School for yee boys. Catalog, 
Address COL. H. D. A 
Box 100 


LS 
Park, Chicago, 


An endowed Pre- 
Chatham Training School 
for boys offering the essentials of education without the 
frills. Conducted to make men and not money. Necessary 
expenses only. $350. wad Academic and Gymnasium Build- 
ing costing $70,000. Catalog on request. 
VIRGINIA, Chatham, Box 9. A.H. CAMDEN, President. 


Colle 
Blackstone Military Academy Pre 
and home schoo! for boys in healthful Piedinont section of 
Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers Training Corps. Nev 
buildings and complete ¢ymnasium. Full commercial 
courses. Tuition $525. For address, 
VIRGINIA, Blackstone, Box A. CoL.E.S. LiGon, Pres _ 


The Massanutten Academy 


boys. Healthful location, beautiful Shenandoah Valley 10 
uipment. 23rd year. 


BENCHOFF, A.) 
Headmaster 


Music, athletics. Moderne 
to 100 boys. $500. Address. 
VIRGINIA, Woodstock, Box 


Old Dominion Academy 


Robert Allen's Preparatory School for Boys, 7 feo. Semi- 
military. At health resort in mountains of W. Va. 1H 
miles from Washington, D.C, Limited to 60. 
rates. Catalog. Address R. E. ALLEN, Supt 

WEsT VIRGINIA, Berkeley Springs, Box A. 


4 (Presbyterian 
Greenbrier Military School = up-to-date 
military boarding school. Instructors—All college grad- 
uates. Bracing mountain climate. 2300 ft. altitude 
On Main Line C. & O. R. R. Station Ronceverte 
Terms $500. Box 15. 

‘W. Va., Lewisburg. L.H.B. Moore, A.M. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Highest grade preparatory and general courses. Noted 
for strong faculty. R.O.T.C. under supervision of United 
States Army, Officer. Inspiring location. Best moral sur 
$525 includes everything. Write for cataloc. 
‘SEF, Spring Hill, Box 3. 


uilt 
The Columbia Military Academy ty. by the 
U. S. Government. Half-million-dollar plant. 67-acte 
campus, athletic fields, splendid equipment. c 
under direction U. S. Army officer. Junior school for 


TENNESSEE, Columbia, Box 20. 


Milford 


A college preparatory school for boys of 16 and over 
Formerly The Rosenbaum School. Small classes and indi. 
vidual instruction. Minimum tuition including room aud 
board for the entire school year $2000. 

SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Principal 


CoNnNECTICUT, Milford. 


Instruction in small groups—personal care a4 
velopment of character and training tor efficie 
service in life. Prepares for colleges, tech — 
schools. Separate Junior Department with po 
Mother and constant supervision. Complete ood. 
ment. Gymnasium and twenty-acre athletic fi 
Carnegie Library. Moderate rates. Catalog. 


Oscar S. Kriebel, D.D., Prin,, Box 106, Pennsburg, Ps 


The school you have been looking for is listed in isis. aaeion: 
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Schools for Boys 


For 17 years ranked as an “‘Honor School’’ 
by the . Government 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, MANLIUS, among the 
hills, 11 miles from Sy’ racuse, N. ¥. C Jomplete 
equipment. Essentially a college prep. school with 
military regime for habits of discipline, orderliness 
and promptness. A happy school life with well- 
ordered recreations and athletics. Business prepara- 
tory course. Also Junior School and Summer Camp. 
For 33 years under present management. Address 

General WILLIAM VERBECK, President 
Box 16 Manlius, N. Y. 


Fishburne Military School 


Waynesboro, Virginia 


42nd year. New $100,000 fireproof building. A mod- 
ern high-standard school locate@ in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Small classes of not more than 10 cadets 
to each teacher secure individial attention for every 
boy. Prepares for universities and business life. 
Rate $600. Catalogue. Annual Spring encampment. 


Major Morgan H. Hudgins 
Principal, Box 401 


R.0.T.C. 
under U.S. 
War Dept. 


Ss 

Blue Ridge School for Boys S¢l0t:,2¢cre*- 

boys 9 years and upward. Ideally located in delightful, 

healthful climate; homelike, refining influences. Summer 

camp and regular session rovide all-year home and 

school. Sessional fee $550. For ¢ atalogue, address 
NORTH CakoOLina, Hendersonville, Box C. 


Gulf Coast Military and Naval Acad 


America’s great open air school on the Gulf. Study, athlet- 
ics, water sports, boys sleep on screened porches. Strong 
colleze bred faculty. Teacher to every twenty boys. Sepa- 
fate department for boys eight to fifteen. 

Mississippi, Gulfport. The Academy R Two. 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
LEXINGTON, MISSOURI 42 Miles from Kansas City 
A High Grade Preparatory School for bo swimming pool; 5 grit tennis courts; 3 athletic 


ys 
of good character. Accredited by leading uni- fields. Every student participates in com- 
versities and colleges. Men teachers who un- petitive athletics 


derstand the viewpoint of the boy and lead Wentworth aims’ to dev elop the boy’s mind 
rather than drive. Library and reading room and body and to give him an increased sense 
with srereee, opendans. of his responsibility as an American Citizen. 

nit. Military training under Separate Lower School—4th to Sth grades 
U. 8. pee, Gahan and World War veterans. —offers exceptional advantages to younger 

Largest gymnasium in Missouri. Indoor boys. bd 
For catalog address COL. S. SELLERS, Superinténdent 
181 Washingion Ave. Lexington, Mo. 


A School for Boys 


ISKIMINETAS §prings School, affection- 

ately known as KISKI, permits the boys 
to grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres of wooded highland overlooking river. Special 
preparation ior college or technical schools. University certificate privileges. 
Individual attention through preceptorial System; outdoor sports under compe- 
tent instructors. Fine moral tone throughout school. Several football and base- 
ball fields. Tennis; golf course. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Bowling alleys. 
School owns its own farm and dairy. Rate $850. For catalog address Box 814. 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President, Saltsburg, Pa. 


PEDDIE 


An Endowed School for Boys 


Moulder of Men for Tomorrow’s Work 
Peddie considers her work done only when the i 


boy is completely and rightly educated. Her grad- 
uates are now leading in scholarship and student }° we 
activities in 26 colleges. Emphasis placed on proper : ‘ 4 
development of body as support for healthy mind. 

A thorough physical examination charting each organ, 
eves, ears, nose, turoat, heart, lungs, ete., is the basis for 
correct development of each boy. Keports mailed te parents. 

60 Acre campus. All athletic sports, swimming pool, gymnasium. Splendid moral influence 
of faculty picked for character, thorough knowledge and understanding of boys. Lower School 
for boys under 14, Summer Session July 11 to Sept. 2. For booklets address 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster Box 6-K, Hightstown, N, J. 


Ohio Military Institute 
High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate to 
academic work. Lower school for younger boys. Certifi- 
cates admit to colle; or 
M. HENSHAW, Superintendent. 
Oux10, College Hill, Box 44 (near C 


s Academy for Boys. 45th year. 15 acres. 
Pillsbury S buildings Maximum college prepara- 
tion, Individual instruction. Military and Manual Train- 
ing. Gymnasium, Swimming pool. advan- 
ages in Orchestra and on and Music, Catal 


b. PRICE, Ph. Prine ipal. 


MINNESOTA, Ow 


Western Mi litary Academy Capacity taxed 


annually some 
time before schoo! opens. Places are now being assigned for 
entrance in September. 1921. Early Application is advised, 
Cou. G. D. EATON, Supt. 
MAJ. R. L. JACKSON, Prin. 


ILLINOIS. Alton, Box 22. 


Palo Alto Military Academy 
to fifteen. Grades 1 to 8. Non-sectarian. In session twelve 
Months in the year; a home for many of its pupils through- 
out their boyhood, een: any month. Summer 
camp Cou. R. P. Sup't 
CALIFORNIA, Palo Alto, P. o. Box 138 


Ths Academy (Military) 

Ip this school are combined the spirit of the West and 
fhe thoroughness of the East. Grammar and High “chool. 
Cr Climate and bracing. Stanford 

sity nei RENVILLE C. E 

Palo EMERY, Headmaster. 


Augusta Military 
Academy (Roller’s School) 


A modern chool with a country location in 
the Vo 1s Valley of Virginia. Endorsed by 
: Virgin ia Military Institute and other Uni- 
Versities. Army officer detailed by the War De- 

: Junior R. O. T. C. $200,000.00 
absolutely fire proof barrac ks. Steam 
ic lights and ample play grounds. 

Splendid at thletic field and drill 
( t band of 24 pieces. Able faculty 
n, who coach athletic teams. 

Boys from 24 States and 3 
ies last year. 46th session begins 
stember ates $600.00. Catalogue. 

Thos. J. Roller or Maj. Ci.as. S. Roller, Jr. 
R Principals, Fort ort Defiance, Virginia 
—s by ihe War Department among the 

en Honor Schools for the Session 1920-21 


TENNESSEE 
Kentucky Military || .... ... 


Military Institute as 
The South’s Best Known Military School 


e 
nstitute Good name of school rests on thorough academic 


work, efficient military training — develop- 


With a Winter Home in Florida ment, and the spiritof T.M.1., which inspires boys to 
° their best achievement. Sound government through 
Boys at K. M. J. are thoroughly prepared for cel- sensible restraints and incentives to good conduct. 
lege and equipped for life’s work. The two homes, Rated Honor Schoo! by Southern Commission on 
in Kentucky and Florida, offer a variety of climate Accredited Schools. Health record unsurpassed. 
and a chance for outdoor sports and drill all year Mild climate, outdoor exercises all year. R.O.T. GC. 
round. New laboratories, buildings and wood- Modern buildings and equipment, labors gym- 
working shops. Designated ‘Honor School’" by nasium, swimming pool, cinder track. All athletics. 
Dept. Junior R. O. Cc. Early registration Charges moderate For Catalog address 
Jarge waiting list last r. Terms $750. COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Supt., Box 313 
For catalog and particulars address Sweetwater, Tennessee 


The Secretary, K. M. I., Ky. 


Schools of Kindergarten Training 


OF KINDERGARTEN AND 
The Lesley School PRIMARY TRAINING. 
Special course—one year. Regular course—two years. 


° Industrial and playground work. Dormitory. Address . 
Todd Seminary for Boys Mrs. Epira LESLEY WOLFARD. 5 


From 7 to 16. In hill country: 1000 feet. above sea MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 29 Everett St. 
level, one hour from Chicago aculty, placing bey AND ELEMENTARY Cc 
values before book values, seeks to develop mind, body, National Kindergarten LEGE. A napediiad. 
morals and manners. Athletics. Our ideal: * For every Summer Session, June 20 to August 12, 1921. Practical 
Todd Boy a good citizen."’ Ask about Norchern Summer Courses for Kindergarten and Primary Grade Teachers. 


Camp. a Credit towards Diploma. Dormitories on College Grounds 
HILL, Principal. Ideal Recreations for Summer Students in Chicago. 
ILLINOIS, Woodstock. ILLINOIS, Chicago, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Box 52. “7 


Kindergarten 
Conn. Froebel Norma Primary Training 


School. Academic, kindergarten, primary and play- 


ground courses. Boarding and day school. Big oppor- t 
tunities for our graduates. State certificate. 23rd year. i 
a Booklets. Address Marky C. MILLS, Principal. 
Shenandoah Valley Connecticut, Bridgeport, 183 West Ave. 
Oberlin Kindergarten 
Academy Primary Training School. Accredited. Two-year 
ope ing. ractice Teaching. Admission to our residence 
A Military School for Boys halls in order of application. For catalog address 


O#10, Oberlin, 125 Elm Miss Rose C. DEAN. 


Located 88 miles from Washington on high land 


overlooking Winchester and beautiful Shenandoah Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Valley. College Preparatory with studies fitting for 
business life. A unique honor system of government ‘Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough 
prevails, securing excellent discipline and fine training for kindergarten, primary, and playground posi- ay 
morale. Special needs are studied. Each boy is tions. Supervised practice teaching. Send ae let, 
treated as an individual. Children. EXARRIO® HAMBLEN 
New gymnasiurn and large swimming pool. Many MASSACHUSETTS, Bostoa, 18 Huntington Ave., Box 74. 
indoor and outdoor sports and athletics encouraged. 4 $ KINDERGARTEN 
New barracks provide for rapid present increase in The Fannie A. Smit TRAINING SCHOOL 
enrollment. For catalogue address on graduates in great demand. Intensive courses - 
ce. unity for practica, 
B. M. Roszel, Ph. D., Major R., Supt. werk. athleties and outdoor lite. Catalog. 
Box C, Winchester, Va. FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal. 


There is one school best adapted to you. Why not ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 


CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, li24 Iranistan Ave. 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


1843 


up-to-date um with s g pool. 
. climate in the foothills ‘of the - Blue Ridge Mountains. 


BRENAU, 


beautiful. 


For Young Women 
Gainesville, Georgia, 50 Miles North of Atlanta 


Combines pest features of School, Club and Home. 
The abundant resources for the development of 


body, mind and soul constitute an environment where- 
in you may spend four happy years in the realization 
of your ideal of TRUE CULTURE. 


Brenau Means Refined Gold 
Standard courses leading tojthe degrees of A.B., B.O. 


and Mus. B. Special students in music, oratory and 
att—household economics—secretarial branches and 
physical culture. 


Faculty of 40 college graduates—student body of 500, 


thirty states represented—non-sectarian, seven frater- 
nities—Home-like atmosphere, democratic spirit, Stu- 
dent Self-Government. 


Modern en ed 96 acres, 32 buildings, including 
Healthful 


We invite yourinspection. For particulars, address: 
Box B, Gainesville, Ga, 


Formerly Virginia Female Institute 1921 


Oldest girls’ school in Virginia—Episcopal, Location healthful and 
General and college preparatory courses. Loyal alumnae 
find here for their daughters the familiar atmosphere of culture and 
refinement combined with modern equipment and teaching methods, 
supervised out-door sports, For catalogue address 


MRS. H. N. HILLS, A.B., Box A 


Lasell Seminary 


A school that holds fast to all that is best 
of old New England ideals for training of girls. 
A school that recognizes and meets the de- 
mands of complex, modern life by bringing to 
= the best instruction in everything that 
helps to true healthful womanhood. 

he course of study, from first year high 
school grades through two years work for 
high school graduates, ranges widely through 
academic and special elective courses. Un- 
usual training in Home Economics, Music, 
Art, College Preparatory and Secretarial 
Courses. Ideally situat for access to cul- 
tural advantages of Boston. Outdoor sports 
and gymnasium. 


Woodland Park 


The Junior Department for Girls under 15 
Catalogs on application 


Camp Teconnet opens July Ist 


GUY. M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Assoc. Principal 


109 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts. 4 


A coilege with modern equipment, 
congenial campus life, attractive 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, A. B, and B.S. co 
accredited for teaching, Modern ‘liberal education, 
Household Arts, B.S. course, blending a liberal 
education and the science and art of home-making. 
Secretarial Science, B.S.S. course, Up-to-date colle- 
giate education for the better business positions, 
Special work in Music and Expression, 
For catalog and description of any course address 


MISS N. C. GOULD, Secretary 
Cedar Crest College Allentown, Pa. 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
¥ In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. ¥ 
College Preparatory. Special for High School 
Y graduates; Expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ; 
Y Domestic Science; Business; Personal attention 
fY to manners, character. Sports: Large 


Students from every section. Rate, $525. Catalog. 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 912, Boena Vista, Va 


Rockford College 


Founded 1847. 


Strong faculty—distinguished graduates 
A.M. Degrees. 
Social Service—Home Economics Courses. 

| fine traditions. limited. 
. A. Mappox, Ph. 
ILLINOIS, Rocktord, 436 College Ave. 


A college 


A standard, modern, Liberal Arts College 


Courses with degrees in Eo work. 


of 


Write for catalog. 
D., President. 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


in Music. 
Swimming. 


skating, snowshoeing, etc. 
Domestic Science teachings into actual practice. ¢ 
hour from Hartford or New Haven. 
and views. 


Founded 1875 


Located in one of the most beautiful and healthful 
spots in New England. College Preparatory. Courses 
Fine Arts, History, Languages, Domestic 
Science, Physical Culture, Tennis, Basketball and 
50-acre school farm, ** Umberfield,” 
gives unusual opportunities for all sports, including 
Girls here also put their 


Send for catalog 


Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A.M., Principal 


The Ely School for Girls 


ELY COURT 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


In the country, one hour from 
New York City. Twenty-five 
acres, modern equipment. 
College Preparatory, Gen- 
eral, Secretarial and Post- 
Graduate Courses. Music. 
Household arts. Daily work 
in the studio. Horseback 
4 riding and all summer and 
winter sports. Sleeping porch. 


Russell Sage College 


by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
ith Emma Willard School 


A ewer of Practical Arts 
Designed for the higher education of Mer | 


articularly on vocational and professiona 
ines. Secretarial Work, and Household Econom- 
ics. B. A. and B. S. degrees. 
Address Secretary 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


TROY, N. Y. 


Located in 1 beautiful Virginia Park 
New buildings. Every room has bath 
attached. Standard High School and 
Junior College Courses. Music, Art. 
Expression and Domestic Science 
Secretarial Courses. xy! 


Students from 40 states. Write for 
and views. 

ARTIN, Ph.D., President 

Bristol, Va. 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


The South's New School 
for Girls and 
By-the-Sea yn ort Miss 

Highest scholastic standards in ¢ and 


studio. Land and water sports. Out-door 
life the whole year. Illustrated catalog on 
request. Address 


Box K Gulf-Park, Gulfport, Mississippi 


*@ssining-Sebool 
FOR GIRLS 


We offer, with dij ome, Academic, Col- 
lege Preparatory, Music, Dramatic, 
Secretarial and BoB Courses, in- 
cluding Horticulture. 

Students may enter regular courses or, with 
parents’ approval, may specialize as desired. In 
beautiful W ‘estchester, 30 milesfrom New York. 
53rd year. Write for Year Book, 


Ossining-on-Hudson, New York, Box 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 


College Preparation 
Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke. 

Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, Radcliffe, etc. 
Holmewood School, New Canaan, Conn. 
40 miles from New York, 

Classes limited to 5. 

MARTHA B. COLLEN, Dean, Lenox 1725. 
NEw YorRK City, 1391 Madison Avenue. 


SCHOOL. 


West St., at Riverside Drive, New York 
dern School for the Modern Girl’? 
7 buildinee _200 students. Unusual practical courses. 
(A) SELECT HIGH SCHOOL:—Preparatory and 
general. (B) POST GRADUATE E:—1l. Domestic 
Science and Home Management: l-yr. course with 
dinloma. 2. Secretarial: includes Spanish, French, 
Library Methods, etc. 3. Social Welfare and Com- 
munity Service:—a new profession for women. Prac- 
— instruction with opportunity for actual experi- 
nee. Gymnasium, swimming, like 
college life. Address C. S. SCUDDER 
NEw York Criry, N.Y . 244 W. 72d St. 


pposite Central 


ie Semple School Png ng and Day 


Languages, Art, 


Special -_ Finishing courses. 
Outdoor Recrea- 


fusic and Dramatie Art. Social life. 


tion, Country estate at Mamaroneck. 


S$. T, DARRINGTON SEMPLE, Principal. 


MR 
New York C ITY, 241 Central Park West, Box C. 


Drew Seminary [%*, Gleneida, Carmel, N 


Courses, 


Ursuline Academy 


Send your daughter here for an education. Terms $650 


or # 000 inclusive of all extras. Write for catalogue. 


EW YORK, Middletown. 


he Carmel School for Girls 4 


iN. 


49 miles from N. Y. City. 600 feet elevation. Home-like 
Sethe General and special courses. Athletics. 
56th year, Catalog. 


CLARENCE PAUL MCCLELLAND, President. 
New York, Carmel, Box 400. 


Lady Jane Grey School 


For Girls. 38th year. College Preparatory and General 

Advanced work for High School graduates. 

usic, Business C: Gymnastics and outdoor 
A VIRGINIA JONES, A.B., Principal. 


Eu 
New York, Binghamton 


DEVON MANOR 


Devon Manor has evolved 
a thoroughly modern train- 
jue fit girls for the future. Coltege-preparatory and 


Science, Music and Art. Cam 
i pus of sixteen 
horseback riding, golf and skating. 


MRS. LANGDON CASKIN, Principal 


Box 903, Devon, Pa. 


WARD-BELMONT 


For GIRLS AND 


The ideals of Southern culture and refine- 
ment are the ideals of Ward-Belmont. This 
school promotes the fullest development of 
womanhood. Thorough training in the art 
and science of home making or for usefulness 
in business are important parts of its work. 
The worthiness of Ward-Belmont is best 
reflected by an increasingly large number of 
girls who desire to enter. 


WARD-BELMONT 


Belmont Heights 


YounGcG WomeENnN 


Special academic courses covering four 
years preparatory and two years college 
work. advantages in Music. 
Strong departmer Art, Literature, 
= ression, Physical Training, Domestic Art 
Secretarial work. 


Extensive grounds, fine equipment, swim- 
ming pool. A private country club for week- 


end visits. Early SS are necessary 
with references. ooklets on request. 


Address 


Box A, Nashville, Tennessee 


ING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


of WASHINGTON and PARIS 


A school of Music, Languages, and Fine Arts for 
young women, 
opportunity for interesting study at the National 
Cap ital amidst ideal and in an artistic 
stimulating atmosphere 
“Ke course prescribed; tuition according te subjects 


taken. Courses offered in Music (ali branches), modern 
Languages, Painting, Sculpture, Dancing, Expression, 
etc., and any academic or college subject. 

Orchestra and artists’ concerts; abundant recrea- 
tion; unusual social advantages; week of opera in New 
York; preparation for foreign travel. 


Address Director, King-Smith Studio- School, 1712 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D.C. 


Non-Sectarian boarding school 
Hig hland Manor for girls on site formerly occu- 
ne by Knox School. 
Post Graduate, Secretarial Home-making, Primary, Inter- 
mediate. Outdoor life. N. 


Liberal Arts, College Preparatory, 


. Tel. Tarrytown 
EUGENE H, LEHMAN. 
NEw York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box C. 


Putnam Hall 


leges. 
tarial course, Music 
Horsebackriding, Military Drill, Sleeping perches. Address 


Vassar Preparatory school. Stu- 
dents prepared for all leading col- 
Special courses be High School graduates. Secre- 
mestic Science. Tennis, 


LEN C. BARTLETT, A.B., Principal. 
NEw YorK, Poughkeepsie. 


FOUR SEASONS 


S lla occupies a magnificent estate of 57 acres 
with beautiful grounds, private lake, athletic fields, etc. 
Residence equipped in every detail with taste and 
comfort. Limited enrollment. Girls 14 and over. Also 
Summer School and Travel GroupsAbroad. 
COURSES: College preparatory; 
eral high school; special two-year gradu- 
ale course. Music, art, domestic science. 
For catalog, ‘address 


HISS LAURA GILDNER. A.M., Director, Princeton, N.J te 


Fairfers Hal 


A select school for girls in the Valley of Virginia. Cole’ 
lege preparatory, 1 year graduate work. Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. Superb rail- 


road facilities. Two main lines. 17 
Staunton. 
High altitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest spring, 
(Lithia) water in Virginia. Horseback riding, ten- 
nis, basketball, river sports. Terms $475. Catalog 


John Noble Maxwell, 

President 
Fairfax Hall, 
C Basic, Va. 


minutes from 
21 acre estate, beautiful homelike building. 


LAUNDRY 


FOR 


young women for worthy living. 
velopment of body, mind and character. 
happy, wholesome’ home life. 


Art, Domestic Science. Secretarial Junior Dept. 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY GIRLS 


For 175 years it has been educating and training 
Aims at highest de- 
Provides a 
Beautiful, healthful 
Comfortable buildings, modern equipment. 
Gymnasium. Academic, College Preparatory, Music, 


Mary L Lyon School) 


A wonderful home of i, and refinement, where 
sincere comradeship and friendship make happy days. 
College preparatory and cultural courses. 


y. 

uate Home and Fine Arts courses at Wildcliff. 
Seven Gables for 14. Hillcrest 6-11. Separate 
homes and social life. Bie, oc comfortable rooms, baths 
adjoining. Canoeing, hiking, horseback riding in 
beautiful open country. Separate catalogues. 

“=. and MRS. H. M. CRIST, Principals 
Box Swarth more, Pa. 


Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Principal, Box 113, Lititz, Pa. 


arrum 


For Girls college preparation, & 
thorough course is offered. 
te Girls not going to college, the schoo] offers 


For Girls to in Musie or Art,J 
there are well-known artists as instructors. 

Bryn Mawr, the beautiful college town, ten 
miles from Philadelphia, New stone pbuilding, 
sunny rooms with private bath, home life, large 
grounds. Hockey, tennis, basketball, riding. Write 
for Illustrated 

Mrs. EDITH H ATCHER HARCUM, B. 


Le 
(Pupil of Leschetinks), Head of the School * 
4 Mrs. L. MAY WILLIS, B. P., Academic Head. j 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here?’ ASK COSMOPOLITAN. -, 


to pursue studies suited to 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Mount 
a 


School 


6 miles from 


Boston 


Send for New Year Book 


We send students to college on certificate 
and examination. Many girls, however, 
after leaving high school do not wish 
to go to college. But often they desire 
advanced work in a new environment with 
competent instructors, and to select studies best meet- 
mS their tastes and interests. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students take 
English or Literature, but the course otherwise is elec 
tive. All subjects count for diploma. 

Graduation from high school not necessary for entrance. 

Special work in voice, piano, violin, ’cello, harp and 
pipe organ, with eminent Boston masters. 

A finely equipped school. Six buildings with pipe 
organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Boston 
in Music, Art and historical associations are freely 
used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 

Excellent Secretarial Courses. Courses in Business 
Management; Costume Design and Home Decoration. 

A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her 
studies at Mount Ida and continue them until she has 
an education equivalent to two years in College, 
taking through her whole course an elective program. 

Junior College Courses. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 
1921-22 are being accepted in order of their applications. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago Sept. 27. 


Exceptional opportunities 1646 SUMMIT St., NEWTON, Mass. 


with a delightful home life 


FOR GIRLS 


Treasures the thought that for ninety-four years it 
has stood for the highest ideals of womanhood and 
in that time has helped hundreds of young women 
to prepare for a rich and useful life. $3,000,000 in 
equipment and endowment enables Lindenwood to 
offer your daughter exceptional educational advan- 


Linden (College 


"OR WOMEN 


J. . ROEMER, D.D., President Box “A”, St. Charles, Mo. 


tages. 1 wo and four year college courses conferring 
degrees. Also degree courses in Music and special 
vocational courses. Excellent gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool. Beautiful wooded campus ene 114 
acres. 50 minutes ride from St. Louis. Fall term 
opens September 13th. For catalog address 


— 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 
Healthful location 
in Allegheny Mts. 
School park land of 
100 acres. Six mod- 
ern, homelike build- 
ings for 100 girls. 
Thorough prepara- 
tion for college 
” entrance examina- 

The Mountain School tions, held at_ the 
school. Liberal courses for girls not going to college. 
Exce ptional Faculty. Strong Music Dept., with un- 
usual equipment. Fine and Applied Arts, ‘Domestic 
Scie nce. Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Athletic 
aining and Dancing. Main Line Penna. R- 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


P. S. Moulton, Headmaster; Alvan R. Grier, President 
Kox 101, Birmingham, Pa. 


Martha Washington Seminary 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Superior location combines advantages of city and 
country Two Years’ Courses for High School Grad- 
uates. Also General and Special Courses. Household 
Science. Secretarial Branches. Music, French, 
Spanish. Outdoor Sports. Address, The Secretary, 
3522 Sixteenth Street, Washington, c. 


Girls’ Schools 


Do you wish our assistance in the choice of a school? 
If you do not find one suited to your requirements 
advertised in the magazine, write to us. Give location, 
approximate amount you are willing to spend, age of pros- 
and any information you see fit. No charge 

w—or 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
NEW YORK, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Penn Hal] School for Girls 


‘geet ull Development of True Womanhood™ 
COURSES OF STUDY AMUSEMENTS 

College l'reparatory Horseback Riding 

Modern Language Basketball, Hockey, Tennis 

Domestie Science Boating, Fencing 

Music, Art Corrective Gymnastics 
New Gy i and Swi ing Pool 

Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May 
each year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues 
without interruption. Rates $800. For catalogue and 
view book address 

FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Principal 

- - Chambersburg, Pa. 


SKIDMORE or arts 


CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President 


A woman’s college offering programs in 
General Studies, Fineand Applied Art, Home 
Economics, Music, Physical Education, and 
Secretarial Science, all leading te the B. 8. 
degree. Dofmitory accommodations for 300 
students. For catalogue address 


THE SECRETARY 
Box A, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


aksmere 


MRS. MERRILL’S 
SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Summer Travel Groups to Europe 


Mrs. Merrill and members of the Oaksmere 
Staff will accompany groups of four girls 
each on a four months’ travel course to the 
British Isles, Norway, Denmark, Belgium, 
France and Italy, sailing from New York, 
June 2nd. Registrations are rapidly closing. 
Address the Secretary. 


Mrs. MERRILL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Orienta Point BoxC Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


An established school. 
Faculty built by years 
of selection. Many 
graduates occupying 
of responss- 
ity. 


| feechwood.. 


COMBINES the practical with | 


cultural. Junior College Depart- 
ments, College Preparatory, Music, Physical Educa- 
tion, Expression, Arts and Crafts, Oratory, Secretary- 
ship, Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten, Swimming, 
Athletics, Large new Gymnasium, Catalog. 


M. H. REASER, Ph. D., Pres., Box 400, Jenkintown, Pa. 


school 

Centenary Collegiate Institute ag beautiful 

country near New York. 48th year. 5 modern on 

50 acres; $600,000 equipment; athletics, swimming 

etc. preparatory certificates. General and 

cours Dr. ROBERT J. TREVORROW, President. 
NEW JERSEY, Hackettstown, Box 10. 

64th Year. Oldest School 

Walnut Lane School for'Gins‘in Philadelphia. 

Development of well-poised personality, through intellec- 

tual, moral, social, physical training. Courses: High School 

Graduate; Home-making; College Preparatory; Special; 


All out-door sports. Miss EDNA JOHNSTON, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, Box E. 


For Girls. Suburb of 
Miss Sayward’ s Schoo Philadelphia. College 
preparatory and secretarial courses. Music, Domestic 
Science. Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback 
riding, swimming. Develops character, mind and body. 
Write Dept. C. MIss JANET SAYWARD, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 


ab- 
The Darlington Seminary, Inc. faa 
1851. A select school for girls on 60-acre estate, 22 miles 
elphia. Collegepre aratory, Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science and Physical Trai 
—— Riding, Swimming, and all outdoor sports. Cata- 
log CHRISTINE F. Bye, Pres. 
PENNY LVANIA, West Chester, Box 600. 
Founded 1850. A school for girls 
Ogontz School occupying an estate on the sul- 
mit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from Phila. Illustrated 
booklet describing new building mailed on request. 
Rydal, Junior Department. 
41ss ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Montgomery County. 


Dwight School 
For Girls Englewood, New Jersey 
Suburban to New York City, College Prepara- 
tory and Special Courses. Spacious grounds for 
games. Athletics. Riding. 

MISS CREIGHTON and MISS FARRAR, Priseivals 
Camp Mudjekeewis, Center Lovell, 


Directress, Miss Ena le 
Address Box 627 


Fesor 


12 

Miss Mason’s School for Girls 

On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New 

York. Graduate, preparatory, special, vo- 

cational departments. Separate school for 
little girls. Summer School emphasizes vo- | 
ee cational training. For either catalog address 
MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M., | 
_ | 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Junior Department of the 

OGONTZ SCHOOL 
A home school for limited number of girls 9-14 
years. Teacher of strong personality and 
experience in charge. Catalog. Address 

Miss Abby A. Sutherland, Rydal, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women _ Box Z, Roanoke, Va. 


One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Valley 
of Virginia, tamed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, 

Art. Expression, 
Domestic Science, 
under the direc- 
tion of European 
and American In- 
structors. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
states. For catalog 
address 


Mattie P. Harris, 
President 


s Boatwright, Vice-President 


for Girls. Beautiful location in 
Colonial Schoo National Capital. High School, 
College Preparatory and Collegiate courses. Complete Do- 
mestic Science and Secretarial departments. Music, Art 
and Expression. Well ordered home and sociallife. Organ- 
ized play and recreation. Athletics. JESSIE TRUMAN, 

DistRicT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1531 18th St. 


; A home school for girls. 22nd year. Large 
Fairmont campus in best residential section of city. 
Outdoor life combined with cultural advantages of 
National Capital. ‘lwo-vear courses for high school 
graduates: also college preparatory and special courses. 

Mk. AND MRS. ARTHUR RAMSAY, Principals. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


For Young Women 


offering advanced academic subjects. 
art, expression and vocational branches. 


study of Washington. 


References required. 
nearing completion. 


Catalog on request to 


NaTIONAL ParK SEMINARY 


Located in Suburbs of Washington, D.C. 
James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


A Junior College for high and preparatory school graduates 
Instruction in music, 
t i Special domestic 
science diploma course. Attractive club life for every student. 
Campus of 85 acres, with more than 30 buildings. Gymnasium; 
swimming pool; all out-door sports; horseback riding. Organized 
1921 registration 


Registrar, Box 115, Forest Glen, Md. 


SEMINARY 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. 


afield. Extensive grounds. All sports. 
catalog address 


A Famous Old New England Country School 


College Preparation. 
and Home Management. Strong Courses in Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. 

ine new Y. W. C. A. swimming pool. Military drill. Horseback riding, excellent canoeing, trips 
Live teachers. 


MR. and. MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 10 Howard St., WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


General Courses. Domestic Science 
Modern Languages. 


Large new sleeping porch. 


Upper and lower school. 50 pupils. For 


for Girls. Lim- 

Randolph-Macon Institute 

lege preparatory and special courses for those not wishing 

to go to college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, and 

Expression. Attractive home life. Gymnasium. Branch 

of the Randolph-Macon System. Rates $500. Catalogue. 
VIRGINIA, Danville. Cuas. G. Evans, A.M. 


Chevy Chase School 


Courses: Preparatory: two-year advanced for high school 
graduates: special. Unrivalled location at the national 
capital. For catalog, address 
FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster. 
D.C., Washington, Chevy Chase School, Box C. 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. Established 1892. F 
MRs. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1918 Florida Ave. 


. School for Young Women and Girls. 
Madison Hall Sixteenth year under present man- 
agement. College and special courses. Conservatory 
courses in Music, Art, Expression, Modern Languages, 
Domestic Science, Business Course. 

Gro. F. Winston, LL.B., MRS. GEO. F. WINSTON, A.M. 
D. C., Washington, 3053 P Street, N. W. : Prins. 


The Abby Founded 1903. An eminent non-sec- 


tarian finishing school distinguished for 
unusually intensive one year courses including General 
Edueation, Home Economies, Music, popular national 
recreations and social etiquette—maintained for exclusiye 
patronage. Register open for 1920-21. SECRETARY. 
Dist. oF CoLUMBIA, Washington, 3100 16th St., N. W 


For Young Ladies, 
Mary Baldwin Seminary jtablished 1842. 


states. Courses: Collegiate (3 years). 
pal J years). Music, Art, Expression and Domes- 

ic Science. Athletics, gymnasium, Catalog. 

VIRGINIA, Staunton. 


. : for Girls and Young Ladies. 
Fauquier Institute The 62nd session begins 
oF 22nd, 1921. Situated in Piedmont region of 
irginia, 55 miles from Washington. A limited and 
thorough home school. Modern buildings, _5-acre 
campus. Catalog. Muss NELLIE V. BUTLER, Prin. 

VIRGINIA, Warrenton, Box 12. 


F i For higher culture of 
ia Loudoun Seminary young women. De- 
pop ullocation in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Liter- 
ri ang Business Courses. Special advantages in Music, 
Opens Gymnasium and all outdoor exercises. 
Vim 22nd Terms $425. For catalogue, address 
_VIRGINIA, Winchester. MIss KATHERINE R. GLASS, Pres. 


A school for girls, offering a broad variety 
Ashley Hall of courses, including preparation for en- 
trance to the best women's colleges. Beautiful old estate, 
4 acres, with modern equipment. Swimming pool. Northern 
advantages in southern climate. Catalog on request. 
MARY VARDRINE MCBEE, M.A., Principal, 
SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston. 


For Young Women. Standard A.B. 

Hood College and!B.S.Courses. Also Music, Art, Ex- 
pression and Home Economics. Accredited Courses in Ped- 
agogy.Separate Preparatory with certificate relations.Four 
new buildings on 45-acre suburban site. Our own Garden 
and Dairy. Terms $450 to $500. JosSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., 
MARYLAND, Frederick, Box C. President. 


The Roberts-Beach School 


Limited number of girls, individual instruction. Con- 
centrated College Preparation by teachers from college 


faculties. General course, @utdoor life of ten acre estate | 


near Baltimore. Scholarships. Address 
MARYLAND, Catonsville, Box 200. 


Maryland College for Women 


Courses: College Preparatory; College; Domestic 
Science; Music; Expression, Advantages: 10 miles from 
Baltimore: Fireproof buildings; Strong faculty: 67 years’ 
history. Catalogue. Address 

MARYLAND, Lutherville, Box W. 


Junior C 
Frances Shimer School 


For Girls and Young Women. 8 modern buildings. 
35 acres. Early enrollment for term opening in Sep- 
tember imperative. College department two years 
with diploma, Four years academy work. Home eco- 
nomics. Music. Art. Business and Teachers courses. 
69th year. Catalog, address 
Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, 

Box 606, Mt. Carroll, 
Iilinois 


(Virginia, Intermont 
College 


For Girls and Young Women 
# School in the mountains. High School 
re Junior College Courses. Music, Art, 
and Domestic Scicvace. Gymna- 
“a ™ and swimming pool. New dormitory 
Ith private baths. Rates $500. 
8.6. Noffsinger, President, Box 125, Bristol, Va. 


The right school? 


Suburban to New York City 
(Fifty Minutes from Fifth Avenue) 
At Stamford, Conn. By the Sea. 


Dr. and Mrs. Frederic H. Townsend's 
Modern School for the Girl of To-Day. 
Distinctive for its ‘magnificent build- 
ing of granite and superior appoint- 
ments. Athletics emphasized; immense 
gymnasium. For high-school girls or 
graduates. Choice of studies, regular 
and special. Select patronage. Member- 
ship $1200. 
address 


Principal of Glen Eden, Stamford, Conn. 


For illustrated booklets | 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN to find it. 


Fo catalo and views, address 
Russell New York 


Wishopthorye Manor | 


Box 237, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Prepares girls for college or for life. Special two-year 
finishing course for High School graduates. Music, 
Art, Household Arts and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, 
Expression and Secretarial work. 
High healthful location New gymnasium and tiled 
ontheslopeofthe Lehigh swimming pool. Tennis, 
Mountains. Near New basketball, skating, rid- 
York and Philadelphia. ing, etc. Aesthetic and 
Bishop Ethelbert Folk Dancing. Address 
Talbot, Claude N. Wyant, 
Visitor. Principal. 


THA institute 


FOR GIRLS CHATHAM, VA. 
RT. REV. B. D. TUCKER, D.D., President 
Rev. C. Orlando Praden, D.D., Rector. Beautiful and 
healthful location. 10-acre campus. Modern 
equipment. Athletics, Gym. College Prepara- 
tory. Music. Art, Domestic Science, Expression. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. Catalog. 
ANNIE MARION POWELL, M.A., Principal, Box 9 


Episcopal 


Many Cosmopolitan readers say 
Thank You when they have found the school 

wanted through Cosmopolitan Educational Club. If the 

school problem perplexes you, write, giving kind of school 

you wish, age and sex of applicant, approximate location 

and the amount you desire to spend yearly. ‘There is no 

charge for this service. COSVOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
NEw YorK, New York City, 119 W. 40th Street. 
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I 4 Schools fo- Girls and Colleges for Women 


Schools for Boys and Girls 


Business Schools 


o%th Year “HIGHEST VIRGINIA STANDARDS $600 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Junior College and Finishing Courses 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Attractive two-year courses for High School Graduates. 
Also Preparatory and Finishing Courses, Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science, Social Training. Gym- 
nasium, Tennis, Basketball. Students from many states. 


ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A. M., 206 College Place. Petersburg, Va. 


. A school for girls. Healthful and 
Akeley Hall picturesque location on Lake Michi- 


gan. College preparatory and general courses. Individual 
attention. utdoor sports and systematic physical 
training. For illustrated year book address 
MARY HELEN Tag Principal. 
MICHIGAN, Grand Hav en, Box 345) 


College preparatory, general high school 
Ferry Hal and sivansed courses. Also special in- 
struction in music, expression and domestic arts and sci- 
ences. Located in a pic eupenues weedeene estate of twelve 
acres on theshore of Lake Mic: igan, 28 miles from Chicago. 
For catalog address Miss ELo . TREMAIN, Prin. 
Lake Forest, Box 


Illinois Woman's College 

Accredited by universities. Degrees in Liberal Arts, 
Music, Home Economics. — courses—Secretarial, 
Physical Training, we 8 buildings. Gymnasium, 
Swimming, Tennis, Catal 

ILLINOIS, Jacksonville, Box E. a 


Successful preparation for 
Tudor Hall School colleges f ior ent n, and f 
universities. General and Special Courses. yiceprect 
school and residence buildings. Science laboratories. 
Art studio. ae. Roof playground. Catalogue. 
ISS FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal. 
Indians 


H H ll Founded 1884. Boarding and Day 
osmer all School for Girls. College preparatory 
and Elective Courses. Music, Expression, Arts and Crafts. 
Rhythmic dancing. Resident Physical Director. Modern 
fireproof building near W — University. Farly reg- 
istration necessary. EELMA H. BENTON, A.M., Principal. 
Missouri, St. Louis Ww ydow n Boulevard. 


accredited 
Central College for Women }, sunlor College 
near Kansas City. Specialized courses in Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Science, Literature and Domestic Science. Select 
faculty. For catalog and view book address 
Z. M. WILLIAMS, A.M., D.D., President. 
Missouri, Lexington, A-50 State Street 
A Junior C Glinse for young 
Hardin College women. Two years at Hardin 
seme as Freshman and Sophomore in University. En- 
dowed. Fxceptional advantages in music, art, expression. 
Hot and cold running water in rooms. For catalog address 
THE SECRETARY. 
Missouri, Mexico. Hardin College. 
A Junior College for 
Howard Payne College young women, fully 
seccredited by University of Missouri. Gymnasium—out- 
dvuor sports. Domestic Science, Music, Art, and Oratory. 
Three vears’ state certificate to graduates. Capacity in- 
cre: ased by erection of fine a dormitory. Address 
Mo., Fayette, Dr. W. HALBERSTADT, Pres. 
“he real an School in the Heart 
Hall of Middle West.’ Suburban locaticn. 
30 minutes from St. Louis. Six acre campus, magnificently 
landscaped. College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Athletics. Limited enrollment. Tuition $1,000. Catalog. 
Mrs. M. Louise THOMAS, Principal. 
MissovrtI, Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Box 1021. 


Miss White's School 


For Girls. Boarding and Day Departments. College 
Preparatory, General, and Intermediate Courses. For 
catalogue and information address 

MakY JOSEPHINE WHITE, A.B., A.M., Principal. 
MISSOURI, St. Louis, 4140 Lindell Boulevard. 


for Girls. 68th year. Boarding and Day 
Oak Hal School. College Preparatory and general. 
Strong Music Department. Household arts. Gymnasium, 


swimming pool. Tennis. Riding. Skating. Send for 
booklet. 


Mr. & Mrs. Roya A. Moore, Principals. 
__ MINNESOTA, St. Paul, 578 Holly Avenue. 


Schools of Domestic Science 


The Miss Farmer School of Cookery 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. 
Cookery and Household Technique for the home and for 
professional use. Six months and intensive short courses. 
Send for booklet. MIss ALICE BRADLEY, Principal. 

__Massac HUSETTS, Boston, 30 Huntington Avenue. 


Garla 


of Homemaking 


A special school which qualifies girls to preside 
over and maintain well ordered homes. One-and 
two-year home-making courses under specialist 
teachers include Child Study, the Family and Social 
Problems, Food — its Pr reparation, Income and 
Cost of Living, Furnishings, Clothing, Serving of 
Meals, Stories and Hand Work for Children and 
many other vital home subjects. Also shorter elec- 
tive courses. Resident students direct the Home- 
Houses (city and suburban) under supervision, put- 
ting into practice principles taught. Catalog on 
request. Address 


Mrs. MARGARET J. STANNARD, Director 
2 Chestnut Street - - Buston, Mass. 


Each school has an individuality. 


TILTON 


SEMINARY 


In foothills of White Mountains. 10 buildings, includ- 
ing new gymnasium and dining-hall. Separate dor- 
mitories for young men and women. 25-acre athletic 
field. Preparation for college or business. Music, 
Elocution, Manual Training. Special courses for high 
school graduates. Home Economics, Sewing, Domes- 
tic Science. Catalog and views. 

TILTON LOWER SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
Separate buildings. All advantages of Seminary fac- 
ulty, gymnasium, athletic field. Supervised study, 
play and athletics. House mothers. Separate booklet. 

Faculty and equipment superior to most high- 
priced schools. Endowed. Unusually moderate rate. 
For information about either school address George 
L. Plimpton, Principal, 32 School St., Tilton, N. 


St. Elizabeth-of-the-Roses (EPISCOPAL) 


A Mother School 
Children 3 to 12. One hour from New \ ork City. Usual 
studies. Out-door. sports. Play-term June to October. The 
School that Develops Initiative. Booklet 
NeEWJERSEY, Caldwell. Mrs.W. B. STODDARD, Directress. 


George School 


Co-educational with Separate Dormitory Buildings. 
College Preparatory, also Manual Training and Citizen- 
ship courses. 227 acres on Neshathiny Creek. Athletics. 
Friends’ management. G. A. WALTON, A.M., Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, George School, Box 281. 


Mrs. Burt's School for Tiny Tots 


An all-year boarding school where children up to 10 
years have a Mother's care, kindergarten and grammar 
grades, music, best of food; medical 
nurse. $7( $100 a month. Mrs. M.L. Bur 

NEw YORK, Peekskill, Graylock,”” 1120 Constant Ave. 


4 co-educational school 
Seminary where boys and girls get 
a vision. College preparation, Business, Music, Art, 
Oratory and Domestic Arts and Science. Military train- 
ing, Gymnasium and Athletic field. 77th year. Endowed. 
Catalog. L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., Pres. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 


Persons seeking the giventages fort in- 


struction, study, and practice will be ge for 
the most paying employments open to 
in a single year or less, 

If you have the intelligence, ambition and grit 
needed for acquiring thoro proficiency, and can 
afford the vocational training offered at Eastman, 
you may be assured of rapid promotion to executive! 
positions and high salaries. 

The school offers intensive, finishing courses for 
high school and college students, affording specific, 
technical instruction in 


Accounting, Banking, Commercial Law, etc. 
Business Training, Salesmanship, English, etc. 
Civil Service (Government Employments). 
Secretarial (Private or Executive). 
Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Correspondence, etc. 
Stenography, Typewriting, Office Practice, etc. 
Normal (for teachers of com’! branches). 


Exceptional opportunities for self-help and ad- 
vancement to capable young people of the better} 


beginners 


sort. Individual training for persons who need to 
be interested, encouraged, taught how to study and 
made self-reliant. 

Experienced, efficient, faithful teachers. Strong 
lecture courses. Ideal location. 

References—More than 56,000 successful 
alumni. 

Moderate expenses—$185 pays the total cost of 
tuition, books, and board for a term of 13 weeks. 

No vacations. New students enroll and begin 
work any week day. 

If you want to get a good start in business, write! 
for prospectus. Address 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M.A., LL. D.,__ 
Box 655, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Fo ded 1879. 
Burdett College, Boston resident 
course in Business Administration saves two years’ time. 
Complete Accounting and Secretaria] also in two years, col- 
lege grade. Young men and women ee for executive 
positions. Send for special catalog to S. E. PEARSON. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 11, 18 Boy Iston Street. 


Secretarial Training 


2 Preparation for College a 
Dickinson Seminary Specialty. Experienced 
teachers. Strong courses in Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Art, Crafts, Expression. All sports. “Athletic field. Swim- 
ming Pool. Gymnasiums. Co-educational. Separate dor- 
mitories. High ideals. Rates $500. 

Pa., Williamsport, Box G. B. C. CONNER, D.D., Pres. 


55th year. Young men and young 
Dean Academy %, women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture,a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms. $400 to $500 per year. 
was - course in domestic science. For catalogue address 
1ass., Franklin. ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Prin. 
eauti si 
Conference Academy Beauttully sit- 
campus. Separate new Dormitories for Boys and Girls, 
Gymnasium, Chapel and Infirmary. Prepares for College, 
Business. Courses in Household Economics, Music, Elocu- 
tion, and Art. Founded 1834. Moderate rates. : 
VERMONT, Poultney, Box D. C. L. LEONARD, Prin. 
est. 1855. Certificate privi- 
Wayland Academy j, lege with leading colleges. 
Both sexes. 8thgrade to Ist year college, all courses. 6 build- 
ings; 20-acre campus; athletic field; half-mile track: large 
lake. Military drill. Endowment $250,000; oy nses $500. 
Piano, violin, vocal music, elocution, stenography. Address 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Box E.C, THE HEADMASTER. 
‘oun . Stric 
Grand River Institute Founded 1891. Strictly 
tional, preparatory school. Exceptional equipment made 
possible by endowment. New dormitories and gymnasium. 
Special training in business fundamentals, music and 
oratory. oo RLE W. HAMBLIN, Principal. 
On10, Austinburg. Box 2 


Miscellaneous 


The Lewis School for Stammerers 


Why continue to stammer? Send for (free) illustrated 
200-page book. It tells how Stammering and Stuttering can 
be quickly cured by the most Advanced Scientific Method 
in the world. 

THE LEWIS SCHOOL. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit, 10 Adelaide. 


Read its story | 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. The Washington 
School for Secretaries is recognized by firms and in- 
dividuals of prominence because of the proficiency of 
its graduates. Exclusive leadership in the field of 
secretarial instruction has been attained by emphatic 
concentration on but one activity. Surroundings and 
location are ideal for correct, efficient study. Course 8 
months. 

Ask for catalogue. 


WASHINGTON 


School for Secretaries 
(A Select School) 


1419FSt.,N.W. Washington, D.C. 


[PEIRCE] 
SCHOOL» 


BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
The unqualified success of Peirce Schoo 


graduates for over fifty years — the 
value of thoroughly intensive training 


urses: 
Two Year (Collegiate Grade)—Business Administration; 
Accounting; Secretarial; Teacher Train‘=g. 
One Yean—Commercial Tra‘ning; Shorthand. 
Sommer Scnooc—6 weeks, beginning July 5. Teacher 
Training and Special °Cours.s. 
WRITE FOR 56TH YEAR gael 
Address the Secreta: 
SSS Street, west of Broad, Phils adelphia 
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Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 


Conservatories of Music 


15 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


A Residential and Day School of unparalleled facilities 
for the attainment of a complete musical education. 
Because of its distinguished faculty, original and 
scientific methods, individual instruction, high ideals, 


All branches’ from the elementary to the highest 
artistic standard. Normal Training Course for 
Teachers. Degrees:conferred. Daily reports keep 
the Director wast informed of your progress— 
Daily Supervision shows you how to work. Two com- 


MER 


1319 S. Broad St. 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


37th Year Opens September 19th 


A School of Individual Instruction 


A School of Public Performance 
(Four Pupils’ Recitals a Week give you opportunity for Public Performance) 


SUM 
Teaching in all branches will be Bid bak» during the Summer under the personal instruction and 
supervision of Department Directors. 
A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Success and Loyalty 
Write today for our Illustrated Year Book. It contains valuable information tr you, Mailed free. 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 


breadth of culture and moderate cost, combined with 
modern and efficient management, the Combs Con- 
servatory affords you opportunities not obtainable 
elsewhere for a complete musical education. 


plete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras offer exceptional 
wrivilege of orchestra routine and accompaniment. 

_— relations with Univ. of Pa. Six spacious 
buildings. Dormitories tor Women. 


SCHOOL 


Philadelphia 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
thoroly 
a The leading institution for Dramatic 
oyment and Expressional Training in America. 
re 4 Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
or ef- 
Theatre and Companies. 
fot, in- For information apply to 
ified for 
epinners SECRETARY 
and grit 144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 
and 
astman, 
xecutive| 
1rses for’ STANOARO ARTS 
ALVIENE 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
nts). 
) Four schools m one 
Prachcal* trairmg 
ice, etc, The Schodls students stockano 
etc. theatre afford public. stage appearances 
Ss). Write for detailed catalog mentioning study desired te 
oa Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 21 
ny “| 43 West 72nd St., New York 
e better Bet. B’way & Central Park \. 
need to} 
udy and 
. Strong School of Expression 
Methods, Influence, Graduates, Books have led for 
ccessful forty years. Coordinate training for all professions. 
Summer terms in 6 states. hy! inter courses open Oct. 1. 
1 cost of Booklets free. S. S. Curry, Pu. D., Lirr. D. 
weeks. MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Copley Square. 
id begin 
OF ELOCUTION 
The National Schoo AND ORATORY 
wich The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public speaking. Physical Training. 
D English, Dramatic Art, Professional and Finishing Course. 
» Bon Dormitories. For catalog, address D. R. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut St. 
Neff Coliege 
1d 1879 Diplomas, degrees. Chartered 1893. Courses in Elocu- 
r resident tion, Public Speaking, Salesmanship, Authorship, Devel- 
pars’ time. ops Self-confidence, Personality and Self-expres- 
» years, col- sion. Literature free. s NEFF, Ph.D., Principal. 
executive PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1730 Chestnut St. 
=ARSON, 
et. 
Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Pedagogy 
a in America. Summer —_: 42nd year. Degrees granted. 
Address RRY SEYMOUR Ross, Dean. 
ing MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, “Huntington Chambers. 
hington ITHACA SCHOOL of 
ai 
iency of ini 
field 0 Lyceum Training 
oeonper (Affiliated with the famous Ithaca Con- 
ourse 8 servatory of Music) 
Mr. Harry Raymond Pierce, Director 
Special course of training for Lyceum and Chau- 
tauqua. Music (all branches), elocution, imper- 
Sonations, novelty features. Fifteen companies al- 
' ready contracted for, for the coming season. Growing 
demand for this kind of work. 
ies Short cut to lucrative public profession. Address 
l Ithaca School of Lyceum Training 
2 DeWitt Park Ithaca, N. Y. 
D. C. : 
». 


q 


Te. achers’ Course; Lyceum 
Course; Dramatic Course and 
Ge neral Culture Course. 

Graduates eligible to teach in 
N. Y. State Public Schools. 
Dormitories and Auditorium. 
For catalogue address 


THE REGISTRAR 
2 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
22nd 


a School year opens Sept. 22 


Schools of ‘Physical Education 
The Sarg ent School 


For Education, Established 1881. 


Address 


DR. D. A. SARGENT. 


Schools of Physical Education 


Summer Camp School 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
July 6—August 17 

LOCATED on The Island in far-famed Gull Lake, 

near Battle Creek, Mich. Elementary and ad- 
vanced esthetic dancing, folk and nature dancing, 
playground work and management, games and 
gymnastics. Girl Scout courses under supervision 
National Headquarters, leading to Captain's cer- 
tificate. Swimming, diving, canoeing, boating, 
etc. Nature study, basketry, and other camp 
activities. Profitable training amid delightful 
surroundings. For views, information, etc.,address 


Dr. Linda M. Roth, Dean, Box 110, Battle Creek, Mich. 


OF PHYSICAL 

The Chicago Normal School EDUCATION 
For Women. Established 1903. Summer Normal Session 
6 weeks. June 27-Aug. 6. 1921. Apply now. Strong Faculty 
of experienced teachers and splendid ay for out- 


of-town students. 2-year Normal Cou 
ILL., Chicago, 5026 Greenwood Avenue. 
OF PHYSICAL 


Columbia Normal Schoo EDUCATION. 

For Women. Accredited; ‘Two-year normal courses. 
Practical Work in Chicago play-grounds. Residence 
courses begin July 5 LAR BLoop, President. 

ILLINOIS, Chic ago, 3358 S. Michigan Ave., Box C. 


REGISTRAR. 


New Haven Normal School ects 
35th year. Fits for teaching, physical training, recrea- 
tional and playground work. Appointment Bureau. Dor- 
mitories. 12 buildings. Enclosed campus. Camp on Sound 
with assembly hall, boathouse, athletic field, 250 acres. 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 1466 Chapel Street. 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Two years course leading to 
well paid position in schools, 
colleges, universities, com- 
munity centres, industrial 
gymnasiums, banks, depart- 
ment stores, etc. Free gradu- 
ate placing bureau. Strong 
faculty. Swimming pool, gymnasiums, tennis, dancing 
auditorium. Summer aeonton' with course designed special- 
ly for teachers. View book and catalog on request. Address 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


'o-educational 
4200 Grand Beene Chicago 


Accredited 
Address Dept. C-6, 


ITHACA SCHOOL of 
Physical Education 
Dr. Albert H. Sharpe, Director 


Normal Course for men, 
and women—two years. 
Graduates eligible to 
teach in New York 
State Public Schools. 


Athletic Course — one 
year. Under Dr. Sharpe and 
“Jack’'’ Moakley, Head Coach 


oi 1920 American Olympic team. 
Special courses to suit indi- 
vidual needs. Dormitories. Fall 

»pens September 19th. 
For catalogue address 


2 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Registrar 


i 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
ol of Piano Tuning 1m Connection 

Special adv: antages in work. All instruments,; 

Vocal, Dramatic Art and Physical Training, Grad 
uates of Musical, Public Speaking and Mig Sone 
Training Departments eligible to teach in N. 
State Public Schools. Master Courses with word 
famous artists in all departments. School 
sessions open June 7th and July Sth. 
THE REGISTRAR, DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


New England Conservatory of Music 
oF AND BEST EQUIPPED SCHOOL 
Send for Full Descriptive Booklet. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Huntington Ave. 


OF THE CITY OF 
Institute of Musical Art New YorkK 
An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, Director. 
vides a thorough and comprehensive musical education in 
all branches and equipped to give highest advantages to 
most exceptional talents. Address SECRETARY. 

NEw YoOrK Ciry, 120 Claremont Ave. 


New York School of Music and Arts 


All branches of eee a and boarding pupils. 
ALFE LEECH STERNER, Director. 
NEw YORK, N. Y. C., 150 Riverside Drive. 


OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MusICc 

The Ithaca Academy associated with the Ithaca 

Conservatory of Music. Summer School Session opens June 

7th. Course approved by New York State Department of 

Instruction, includes band and orchestra instruction, theo- 

retical classes and private instruction in voice and piano. 
NEw YorK, Ithaca, 2 DeWitt Park. REGISTRAR. 


Pro- 


Louisville Conservatory of Music 

Six Weeks’ Summer School, June 22—August 2. 
Special Teacher's Normal Course. Public School Music 
leading to supervisor's diploma. All departments open, 
including piano, voice, violin and dramatic art. Nationally 
known teachers in addition to our own strong faculty. 
Private and class lessons. Demonstration class. Theory 
classes free. Write for our summer circular. 

W. President. 


J. 
KENTUCKY, Louisville. Zio. We Broadway. 


Miscellaneous 


(DO YOU STAMMER? 


Sane Methods based on many successful years’ 
experience and scientific research, for the correction 
of all Speech Defects employed in the Speech 
Clinics at the Ithaca Conservatory of Music under 


the 
FREDERICK MARTIN 
( sult once a confirmed stam merer) 
of Improvement, Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City. 
Director Rio | Clinic College of City of New York. 
Lecturer—Post Graduate Medical Hospital, New 
York City. 
Normal Courses for Teachers of 
Improvement. 
Dormitor and complete equipment. 
Serve Institute for Speech Correction. 
DeWITT PARK, Ithaca, N.Y. 


TAMMERIN 


Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, 

who stammered himself for twen- 
ty years so badly he could hardly talk, originator 
of the Bogue Unit Method of Restoring erfect 
Speech and Founder of the Bogue Institute for 
Stammerers and Stutterers (Founded 1901), an 
institution with national patronage, strongly 
indorsed by the dical prof » has writtea 
a 288-page book telling how he cured himself. 
Contains definite and authoritative information. 
Sent anywhere to readers of Cosmopolitan for 
10 cents coin nol stamps to cover postage and 
mailing. Addres: 

BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President 

2471 Bogue Building, 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 


(Continued on page 145) 
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An Informal Page © 


An informal page by the Business Department devoted to Cosmopo.itan’s 
writers, illustrators, editors, advertisers, readers and ideals. 


In the rich and dignified 
lobbies of the Ritz-Carlton 
hotel, one of the most aristo- 
cratic hostelries in America, 
the attention of visitors is at- 
tracted by a number of bronze 
plates on the walls. 

These plates, lettered in 
gold, are advertisements for ex- 
clusive Fifth Avenue Shops 
and other New York and 
Parisian stores. 

They are placed there, in- 
stead of pictures or other dec- 
orations, because the manage- 
ment knows what the public 
wants— 

It wants help in buying. 

The front and back of Cos- 
mopolitan are filled with ad- 
vertisements for the same rea- 


son. We know, as the man- 
agers of the Ritz-Carlton 


know, that the public wants 
help in buying. 


Of course, Cosmopolitan 
derives revenue from adver- 
tisements, too. But if the 


public did not want to read 
them, we would have to devise 
some other way of making 
money. 

The fact is, a@ magazine 
without advertising pages would 
be a much less interesting maga- 
sine—just as Fifth Avenue 
would be a much less interest- 
ing thoroughfare without its 
attractive shop-windows. 

Advertisements give a mag- 
azine variety; they give it 
utility; they give it sparkle. 

“The advertisement writ- 
er,” says Doctor Frank Crane, 
“knows that the first thing he 
has to do is to attract your in- 
terest.” And because he has 
small space in which to do it 
he gives life and color to every 
word and every picture. 

But besides being interest- 
ing, advertisements are highly 
educational. and to read them, 
as they appear in Cosmopoli- 
tan each month, is to keep 
posted on the progress of the 
best manufacturers in Amer- 
ica. 

Wise buying is the most im- 
portant problem in contem- 
porary life—whether you be 
housewife or manufacturer, 
doctor or merchant. And 
you cannot use your money 
to the best advantage un- 
less you keep yourself in- 
formed—through advertising 
—as to what the markets 
of the world have to offer 
that will add to the conve- 
nience, happiness and_pros- 
perity of life. 


! Nearly Everybody Worth 


The Tragedy of John Jones 


John Jones lived in a small town. Like 
most of us, he neither had time nor money 
to travel. 

He met few people that he hadn’t known 
all his life. As a young fellow he had 
dreamed of crossing the sea and visiting 
strange lands. Paris, Russia, Africa, China 
—these had been magic names to John 
Jones, as a boy! 

But the uneventful years had come and 
gone, and gradually his early dreams had 
faded away. 

The confines of his little town narrowed 
about him. His imagination—that divine 
gift that makes kings of plowboys— 
gradually ceased to function. 

He became narrow and provincial and 
something of a pessimist. His little town 
became his world—and a world, too, with- 
out much magic or charm. 

And yet John Jones was smart and like- 
able. He worked hard and became well- 
to-do. 

Only those who looked deep into his quiet 
eves knew that the ghosts of dead dreams 
sometimes came to haunt him, and gibber 
taunts at his soul. 

Jones was one of those unhappy men who, 
as boyhood passes, immerse themselves in 
the material details of life, and lose touch 
with its romance and beauty. 

Travel would have saved him to himself. 
But, alas, he was unaware that to travel in 
many lands and mingle with many peoples, 
observing their curious customs, and en- 
riching himself with the knowledge of hu- 
man hearts, one. does not have to have a 
fortune or become a vagabond. 

The rocking-chair beside 


his reading 


lamp, in which he sat each night—if he had 
only known that it was fleeter than any 
ship, swifter than any train! 

But the glorious real world of fiction, 
that might have taken him out of his little 
life each night, was a closed book to John 
Jones. He had never wandered through 
the California moonlight with Peter Kyne, 
rubbed shoulders with the underworld of 
Paris with Louis Joseph Vance, or stalked 
tigers in the African jungles with Cham- 
berlain. 

To him New York was a vague dream- 
city, its people a mystery, its life unknown. 
He had never visited its squalid tenements 
with Fannie Hurst, or flitted from mansion 
to cabaret under the merry chaperonage 
of Frank R. Adams. 

Motion pictures bring the whole visible 
world to our eves. And in a similar, but 
much more profound and stimulating way, 
the great fiction writers disclose to us the 
minds and hearts of men, their dreams and 
desires and tragedies. 

They take us out of our world into other 
worlds—out of our lives into other lives. 
We become broader, bigger, more compas- 
sionate and better able to cope with our 
problems and environment. 

Most of us are restricted—as John Jones 
was restricted>-by duty and fortune, to our 
own little spheres. But so long as the great 
creative writers of earth are free to wander 
and watch and write, we can claim the whole 
world for our province and trot the globe 
at will. 

Cosmopolitan means everywhere; and its 
readers—whoever they are and wherever 
they be—are citizens of the world. 


Another Comedy of Errors 


“The first thing I want you to do,” said 
the manager to the new salesman, “is to 
see if you can’t get some order out of chaos.”’ 
Ten minutes later the salesman reappeared 
and said, “I’ve looked through the card 
index and I can’t find a man by the name of 
Chaos anywhere.” 

Which proves that to know the meaning 


of words is highly important—to know 
when and how to use them. And that 
means wide reading—bringing you right 
back to the necessity for keeping in touch 
with Cosmopolitan, its great stories, novels 
and special features, written by famous men 
and women whose vocabularies are rich 10 
dictionary lore. 


While Reads Cosmopolitan 


= 
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That first instinctive 
summing-up of her per- 
sonality —her dainti- 
ness and breeding... 


A man’s first impression 
of a woman 


HAT first instinctive sum- 
ming-up of a woman’s per- 
sonality—her charm, daintiness, 
breeding—no Jater, more critical 
judgment ever takes its place. 
Don’t let some defect you can 
easily overcome awaken preju- 
dice in the people you meet. If 
your complexion is spoiled by 
blemishes or blackheads,or looks 
sallow and lifeless beside that of 
other girls—begin,now,to over- 
come this condition. 
Remember—your skin is con- 
stantly changing—each day old 
skin dies and new takes its place. 
And by the right treatment you 
can make this mew séin as soft, 


as beautifully clear and fresh as 
it Should be. 


One of the things you 
can change 
Perhaps you long for more color 
—your skin is so pale, sallow, 
lifeless. By stimulating the 


inactive pores and blood vessels 


youcan givethe new skin which is 
constantly forming, color and life. 


One or two nights a week fill 
your washbow] full of hot water 
—almost boiling hot. Bend 
over the top of the bow] and 
cover your head and the bowl 
with a heavy bath towel, so that 
no steam can escape. Steam 
your face for thirty seconds. 
Now lather a hot cloth with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. With 
this wash your face thoroughly, 
rubbing the lather well into the 
skin with an upward and out- 
ward motion. Rinse well, first 
with warm water, then with 
cold, and finish by rubbing 
with a piece of ice. 


The other nights of the week, 
cleanse your face thoroughly in 
the Woodbury way, with Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap and warm 
water, finishing with cold. 


Special treatments for all the 
commoner skin troubles are given 
in the famous booklet of treat- 
ments wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Get a cake today at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter— 
begin tonight the treatment your 
skin needs. 


A 25-cent cake of Wood- 
bury’s lasts for a month or six 
weeks of any treatment, and for 
general cleansing use. 


“Your treatment for 
one week” 


Send 25 cents for a dainty miniature 
set of the Woodbury skin preparations, 
containing your complete Woodbury 
treatment for one week, In it you 
will find the treatment booklet, ‘‘A 
Skin You Love to Touch,”’ telling 
you the special treatment your skin 
needs; atrial size cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap; a sample tube of the 
new Woodbury Facial Cream; and 
samples of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 
and Facial Powder. Write today for 
this special outfit. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 1606 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Sergens Co., Limited,1606 Sherbrooke 
St., Perth, Ontario. 
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Decorat.on by Rey Rohn 


DO YOU LIVE IN A TREE? OR DO YOU CARRY 
A TON OF NON ESSENTIALS UNDER EACH ARM? 


A Humorous Editorial by America’s Greatest Humorist- 


HICH traveler collects the hardships—the one with the toothbrush or the 
one with three indestructible trunks? 
Happy is he who can put within reach the things he needs and avoid be- 
coming a haggard caretaker. 


If our friends acquired only those items which are indispensable to reasonable con- 
tentment, what would they do with all the cedar chests and extra closets and attics 
and storerooms and safety deposit boxes? 

The founders of the family name arrived with an ax, a rifle, a skillet and a spinning 
wheel. While building an empire, they frequently gave thanks for all the bountiful 
goodnesses vouchsafed to them. 
| And now, granddaughter thinks that the Fates are treating her rough if she doesn’t 
| get her facial massage once a week. 
| Civilization means the banking up of material accessories which we do not need. 
| The fun of spending money is to garner things for which we hanker, without being 
compelled to explain why. 

But the shopping pastime can be worked up into a dreadful mania for collecting 
nonessentials. 


| The problem is to find a happy compromise between living in a tree and endeavor- 

| ing to carry a ton of personal property under each arm. 

| Do you ever play the aew game of solitaire called “Looking Backward”? You get 

| all the canceled checks of last year and finger them over and ask yourself, “Why?” If 
| you can find the answer, you win. 


| The article we covet begins to shrink the moment the price-tag is removed. 
| 
| 
| 


Every poor man in America would like to own an orange grove and a yacht. Did 
you ever see an orange grove or a yacht that wasn’t for sale? 
i What becomes of the beautiful specimens of neckwear seen in shop;windows? Men 
|| rush in and buy them and then hide them. 
| We of the U. S. A. are the greatest little tribe of buyers in the world, specializing 
in gorgeous tomfoeleries. 
Maybe after a while you will learn to project yourself into the wiser realms of the future. 
| Before signing a check or committing yourself to a venture, you will find it possible to 
| see the transaction as it will appear two years away, on the road behind. When you 
| acquire this gift, you will lose much of your fretful desire for freak golf clubs, mining 
| stock, striped shirts, platinum cigarette cases, hair tonics, toy dogs and midnight suppers 
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By Gacar FL. Guest 
Deeeration by 


OME fellers’ pas seem awful old, 

S An’ talk like they was going to scold, 
An’ their hair's all gone, an’ they never grin 

Or holler an shout when they come in. 
They don't get out in the street an’ play 
The way mine does at the close of day. 
It’s just as funny as it can be, 
But my pa doesn't seem old to me. 


He doesn't look old. an’ he throws a ball, 

Just like a boy. with the curves an‘ all, 

An’ he knows the kids by their first names, too, 
An’ says they're just like the boys he knew. 


Some of the fellers are scared plumb stiff 
When their fathers are near ‘em an act as if 
They wuz doing wrong if they made a noise, 
But my pa seems to be one of the. boys. 


It's funny but. somehow. I never can 
Think of my pa as a grown-up man. 

He doesn't frown an’ he doesn't scold, 
An’ he doesn't act as though he wuz old. 
He talks of the things I want to know, 
Just like one of our gang, an’ so, 
Whenever we're out. it seems that he 

Is more like a pal than a pa to me. 
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The Woman's Story 
of a Second Marriage 


Illustrated by 


Harrison’ Fisher 


HE cold March rain dripped heavi- 
ly, sluggishly, as though weary 
of falling after so many days. 
Through the murk of the streets 

the arc-lights shone like star sapphires, 

mistily blue. Irene Hunter, gazing out 

through the frost-clouded window-pane, felt 

that her eyes, too, were clouded by frozen, 

unshed tears. 

After many minutes she turned wearily to 

- the soft luxury of the room behind her. The 
warm, mellow radiance of the alabaster lamps 
robbed her cheeks of color, imparted to them 
also the tint of alabaster; against it, her lips 
seemed a scarlet streak. She went restlessly 
to the mantel and, Jeaning against it, gazed 
down at the smoldering fire. It reminded 
her in many ways of the jealousy which 
smoldered in her heart, ready at any moment 
to burst into flame. Against the red glow of 
the fire her sensitive profile was etched in 
vivid, youthful lines. 
Presently, with an impatient movement, she turned to the 
writing-desk against the wall and drew from one of its drawers a 
book, bound in leather, with heavy silver clasps. It was a diary, 
which she had kept, more or less irregularly, since the day of her 
marriage to David Hunter, two years before. Within its covers 
lay much fuel for the fires of jealousy by which she felt herself 
consumed. 

Idly, almost with annoyance, she unlocked the clasps and began 
to turn the pages, reading here and there fragments of the record 
of events which had culminated in this bitter night. From the be- 
ginning, she realized, with a sigh, the figure of this other wife. like 
some mocking specter, had stood between David and herself. 

They had advised her, all of them, against marrying a divorced 
man, had predicted unhappiness from the start. The very first 
entry in the diary reminded her of it. She read the hastily 
written words with a cynical smile. 


Pinehurst, April 6, 19— 
David is so wonderful. How could she ever have let him go? 
ca ; They think I have made a mistake in marrying him, but although 
cae As she Saw her Hu sband ; only a week has passed, I am sure of him—absolutely sure. She 
= did not understand him, never could have understood him, as 1 
do. I wonder if he ever thinks of her or of their child? There was 


: AVID ts making mental comparisons. a little girl on the links this morning—he smiled at her, and gave 


He 1s thinking to himself ‘‘my first her a golf-ball to play with. I must so fill his life with love that 

there will be no room in it for thoughts of anyone else. 

we did this or “she didh v't do that, I’m glad David has never been here before. They spent their 

or ‘‘she liked the other thing the way I honeymoon at Bar Harbor, I understand. Nothing could induce 

ag like it.’? 4nd «hen he : “ How ef me to go to Bar Harbor—ever. I should fancy myself meeting 

ne onaiiess <INd “NEN Ne Says gw can her at every turn in the road. Well—the world is large enough 
vou eat waffles for breakfast?’’ I know in for us both. ; 

. Here comes David with the mail. How handsome he is! I 
: my heart that he is merely reflecting the cannot understand any woman not being happy with him. 


must have been her fault. 
ae some one else's ideas that he made his own I must put this away before David gets here. He calls it BY 


during the years of his other married life. “dream-book” and laughs. Dear boy—doesn’t he know that 


si my dreams have come true?” 
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Slowly Irene turned the pages, with their 
record of intimate trifles, of joys and hopes and 
sorrows, set down day by day. Some entries 
made many weeks later attracted her attention, 
held her eager interest. 


Monday, July 11, 19¢— 

David worked for an hour at his desk in the 
library to-night. When I asked him what he 
was doing, he said, ‘‘ Just writing some letters.”’ 
I noticed at dinner that he had something on 
his mind, and asked him what it was, 
but he only smiled and spoke of the 
heat. He has just gone 
out to post his letters. 
There was a package, too. 
Of course I should have 
remembered. To-morrow 
is his little girl’s birthday. 
She is five. J’m glad he 
did not forget it, but I’m 
sorry it must be remem- 
bered. He had to write 
her a letter, of course, and 
I suppose her mother will 
have toanswer it. A child 
of five is too young to 
write herself. 

I am beginning to see 
now that I can never have 
David's love entirely, the 
way a wife chould. There 
will always be certain of 
his thoughts I cannot 
share, a secret garden in 
which I cannot walk. It 
makes me think, some- 
how, of Bluebeard and his 
closets, 

Well, a woman who 
marries a divorced man should be prepared to make some sacri- 
hices. J cannot blame David, or her, and yet I am jealous 
jealous of his past with her. When he takes me in his arms. kisses 
me, tells me that he loves me, I sometimes shiver at the thought 
that he once did all these things with her—that she once shared a! 
his days as IJ do now. Jt is not a pleasant thought. I hate it. I 
hate myself for thinking it, but I can’t help it. Oh, David, what can 
Ibe to you that she was not? Help me to find out. Love you so! 


= Thursday, July 14, 19— 

. There was a letter from her in David’s mail this morning. I 

‘tetra have been from her, although I have never seen her 

sn tg before. It was big and clear—more like a man’s, in 

the maif s—spra wled across a large gray envelop. Susan brought 
1D wove we were at breakfast. I took out the letters 


** Me, and she carried the tray to David. He picked up the 
gray envelop 
said nothing 
Ot coffee. | 


‘relessly, glanced at it, then put it in his pocket. I 
and neither did he, except to ask for another cup 
nder if he knew how my heart was pounding. 


As she saw Herself: 


T isn’t easy to be a second wife. There 

w:ll always be certain of David's 
thoughts I cannot share, a Secret Garden 
in which I cannot walk. It makes me 
think, somehow, of Bluebeard and his 
closets. . . . Why does the thought of 
sharing a man’s love with some one else— 
even with some one who ts no longer a 
part of his life—make me jealous? 
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24 The Other Wife 


Probably not. Men are such ostriches. They stick their foolish 
heads in the sand and imagine themselves hidden completely. 
Wel!—I must learn not to be upset by such things. Of course 
she was merely writing to thank him for the little girl’s present. 
And this will go on, year after year, at birthdays and holidays, 
until it becomes a fixed thing, a part of my life, to which I might 
just as well become accustomed. And vet I am jealous. Is it 
wrong for me to feel that way? I don’t pretend to know. 


Sunday, August 14, 19— 

T’ve been sitting here for an hour wondering why it is that a 
wile always resents the other woman in her husband’s life—even 
when that other woman happens to be merely an other wife. 
Why should we all want our husbands so exclusively? Why does 
the thought of sharing a man’s love with some one else—even of 
having shared it in the past. make us so bitter? Is it a basic 
instinct or just a habit? Doctor Remsen, who thinks he knows 
all about such things, says it’s merely a warped expression of the 
maternal instinct, that women 
object to polygamy because 
they object to sharing their hus- 
band’s property with the chil- 
dren of other wives, when they 
want it all for children of their 
own. He says they don’t know 
this now, but that that is the 
way it started ages ago. It is 
funny to hear such things, and 
then be made utterly miserable 
for days, just by a gray envelop. 
There is something wrong with 
Doctor Remsen’s theories, or 
with me, I don’t know which. 


Monday, August 15. 19— 
I did penance for my jealousy 
‘to-day. David has a picture 
of his daughter, which he has 
always kept in the desk drawer 
—the one where his locked 
despatch-box is, with pri- 
vate papers. I think he felt 
that it might annoy me to see 
it. I took the picture out this 
morning, and framed it in a sil- 
ver frame I had. She is a dear 
little girl, with big eves and a 
sweet, sensitive mouth, not a 
bit like David’s. I put it on his 
dressing-table. He noticed it ; 
at once, and came over and ( 
kissed me. \ 

“That was very dear of you, 
Irene.” he said. His voice was 
full of feeling, but whether his 
feeling was for me or for the 
child, know. The whole 
thing left. me vaguely dissatis- 
fied. I’m almost sorry J did it. 


Saturday, September 3, \4 
It isn’t so easy to be a second \ 
wife. When a man has been i 
married before, he forms certain i 
habits—gets to like things done am 
in a certain way—somebody i 
else’s way, perhaps, and it isn’t AF 
easy to change him., And it isn’t f 
easy to try to be like somebody 
else. either. I realize often that 
David is making mental com- 
parisons. He wouldn’t admit it, 
oi course, but I know. He is 
thinking to himself. **She did 
this.” or “She didn’t do that,” 
or “She liked the other thing the way I like it,” and J feel it, and 
it upsets me terribly. When he says, ‘‘ You should read Conrad, 
dear,” or “I wish you cared more about grand opera,” or ‘‘ Don’t 
vou think bridge rather a waste of time?” or ‘‘ How can vou eat 
waffles for breakfast?” or “I don’t understand how anyone can 
enjoy getting up at six in the morning,” I know in my heart that 
what he says is merely a reflection of the likes and dislikes of 


Irene pictured her 
husband possibly even hold- 
ing the other woman in his arms. 


some one else—some one whose ideas he unconsciously made his 
own during the years of his other married life. I never let him see 
that I know this, and after a time I suppose he'll come to adapt 
himself to my peculiarities as well, or I will to his. People get 
that way when they are married. I’ve quite gotten out of the 
habit of going to church, because David doesn’t care for it, and 
I've even bought a gray dress—a color I detest—just becaucc he 
insists it is becoming to me. Well—I've made him like waffles, 
anyway. He ate two this morning; so perhaps there is hope. 


Tuesday, October 11, 190— 

David got another gray letter to-day. I hate gray envelops, 
and women who write mannish hands. I think I shall go to the 
movies. 


Friday, November 4, 19— 
Blanche Wilmer told me this afternoon that David’s former 
wife is going on the stage. She has a lot of talent, Blanche says. 
I hope she makes a success of 
it. Everybody thought she was 
going to marry that Chicago 
man she went about with so 
much. I asked Blanche what 
she was like. ‘Tell me about 
her.” I said; “I’m curious.” 
“Well”—Blanche laughed— 
“from what I’ve heard, I should 
say she’s mentally a very physi- 
cal woman.” I’ve been puzzling 
over that remark ever since. 
Just what did Blanche mean? 
“Mentally a very physical 
woman.” It sounds rather 
queer, but no doubt there are 
lots of people like that, whose 
bark is worse than their bite, so 
to speak. I hope it’s true. I 
shall never get over the idea 
that she may hope, some day, to 
win David back. I wish she 
had married the Chicago man. 
He has lots of money, I under- 
stand. If she goes on the stage 
and makes a big success, David 
will keep hearing about her all 
the time, and maybe he won't 
care so much about a stupid 
wife who can only smile when 
he is worried, and see that his 
coffee is hot in the morning, 
\ and make the kind of desserts 
4 } he likes, and remind him, on 
} rainy days, not to forget his rub- 
bers. He complained to me once 
or twice, in the early days, that 
tae she had always disliked 
“homes” and thought domestic 
} duties a bore. And he said he 

loved me because I was a “ real 
\ woman—the sort a man could 
depend on. I wonder if it’s alto- 


gether wise to be such a “de-_ 


pendable” wife. Some day, 
David may come to regard me 
the way he does that old flivver 
of his—dependable, in the daily 
grind, but about as exciting as 
last vear’s almanac. 
What nonsense I’m writing! 
Of course David loves me. } 
don’t believe he ever thinks ot 
her. There’s the laundry-man. | 
mustn't forget that madras shitt 
they didn’t bring last week. 


Thanksgiving Day. 
I’m glad I gave thanks for all my blessings so early in the day. 
I don’t feel a bit like it now. Such a wretched afternoon! If only 
I hadn’t said I wanted to see “The Poor Little Princess.” We 
went to the matinée, and she was there with the child—in a box 
with some theatrical people. I didn’t say a word, but I knew 
that David was upset, and that he knew I knew it. Everything 
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‘Vithin the covers of the diary lay much fuel for the fires of jealousy by which she felt herself consumed. 


as spoiled, of course. I tried to watch the play, but it wasn’t any 
use, My eyes kept wandering to the box, and my mind kept pictur- 
Py the past—her past, with David—and I was utterly miserable. 
All that David said was, ‘The world’s a small place, aiter all, isn’t 


dl I didn’t say anything at all. I couldn’t let him see how 
ear I was to tears, And there was no reason for tears at all. 
: Tuesday, December 14, 19 
David h y; 4, 19 


*S gone to Boston, and I’ve been lonely all day. 


Florence Marshall came in for tea and brought me some news- 
paper clippings about David’s ex-wife. It seems she appeared, 
very successfully, in a new play at Providence last week. It is 
now having a run in Boston. I know David had to go there on 
account of a lawsuit. He’s been there twice before during the 
past few months, so there is really not the least excuse for the way 
I feel, and yet I can’t help it. When Florence asked where David 
was, and I said, “In Boston,” she smiled that, tight little smile of 
hers and lifted her eyebrows, or rather the pafnt where her eye- 
25 
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brows ought to be, and said, ‘Quite a coincidence, isn’t it?” I 
could have choked her. I think she knew he was in Boston all 
the time. and ran over with those clippings just to make me feel 
badly. I told her about David’s business there. She smiled 
again. ‘Jimmy has business in Philadelphia,” she said. ‘He's 
over there every week.”’ I might have told her that David isn’t a 
Don Juan, like Jimmy Marshall, but I didn’t. She went away 
an hour 2go, and I’ve been crying ever since, which only shows 
that I’m an awful fool. 


Midnight. 

I wish David were here. I can’t sleep. 
If I knew to-night that David had left me 
forever. I don’t know what I should do. 
Perhaps she feels that way, too. Perhaps 
she’d rather be back with David, in spite 
of all the things she used to say about 
having her freedom. A good many peo- 
ple, I imagine, want to move into the 
House Across the Way, and when they 
get there. look back and discover that the 
real House Across the Way is the one 
they’ve just left. If she feels that way, 
and wants to get David back, maybe his 
love for me won’t stand the strain. One 
can never be sure about such things. 


Wednesday, 15. 

I've just been reading over what I wrote 
in here last night, and I have come to 
the conclusion that I am a very foolish 
woman. David loves me, and I have no 
right to make myself miserable imagining 
all sorts of things to the contrary. It 
isn't fair to him—or tome. When I look 
in the glass, 1 know I’m more attractive 
than she is. I’m ten years younger, too, 
which means a lot. I feel joyful to-day, 
because David will be home in time for 
dinner. I think I'll get a duck, and fix 
some mushrooms the way he likes them, 
and put on that new silver and black 
gown Fleurette has just made forme. It 
would never do to have David prefer the 
House Across the Way—or the wife either, 
for that matter. 


Thursday, December 16, 19— 

David was wretchedly tired and upset 
when he got back last night. The train 
was an hour late. He had a headache. he 
said, and wouldn't eat a thing. My nice 
dinner went for nothing. He went to bed 
very early. I read a stupid magazine 
and thought about many things. 


Sunday, March 26, 19— 
To-day is our wedding anniversary. 
David sent up some wonderful roses and 
brought me the loveliest jade pin. I 
don't think I deserved it, after all my unkind thoughts. 


Thursday, May 4, 

Spring has come, and the neighbors are cleaning house. So 
am I. mentally speaking. I've decided to get rid of this rub- 
bish I’ve been storing up all winter—a useless clutter of ideas 
about other wives and things like that. A woman who 
marries a divorced man can be just as happy as anybody else. 
I know it, for J am. David loves me with all his heart. If 
he didn’t. he never would have said to-day that his dearest 
wish was that we should have children of our own. I think a 
woman is quite right to want her husband to be true to her, 
but she ought to be willing to rave children in return. Florence 
Marshall says she can't be bothered with them, and vet, she'd 
raise the roof if Jimmy were really to do anything he shouldn't. 
Rather like the dog in the manger, it seems to me. Id love 
to have children. She had one. Perhaps it’s one reason I’ve 
been so jealous of her all these months. Hot coffee and rugs 
and a Persian cat are all very well in their way, but they don't 
make a home. 

No wonder a lot of men look Jongingly at the House Across 
the Way. Even David might. 


Wednesday, October 11, 
This has been a black day, inside and out. What is going tc 
happen to the woman who wants children, and finds, year aite 
year, that her hopes are just—hopes? 


November 18, 1o— 
David was terribly moody this evening. I didn’t dare ask 
him what was the matter. There might be so many things, 
Suppose his little girl were sick. Or there were some question of 


What could be more important than 

the fact that David had left his wife 
alone during all those terrible hours, in 
order to spend them with another woman? 


money. The play his wife was in failed in New York. I haven't 
heard anything about her for months. How queer—I've just 
written, “his wife.” Yet J am his wife. Sometimes I feel as 
though he really had more than one. What is going to happen. 
I wonder, when we meet in heaven? I suppose we'll al] be very 
good friends. I wish I could feel that way now, but I can’t. I'm 
too narrow, I guess, especially when David stays away a whole 
evening. as he did Jast night, without offering the least explana- 
tion. If only I could be as broad-minded as Elsie Selkirk. She 
says she doesn’t care how many women her husband runs about 
with so Jong as he doesn’t flaunt them in her face. Elsie has 
advanced ideas. Also, she likes to run about herself. I shouldnt 
care for that sort of freedom. If I’d wanted it, I’d never have 
married at all. . 

An hour ago, David put something in that black tin box in the 
second right-hand drawer of the desk. I wonder what he keeps 
it that he has to lock it so carefully? His secret garden, no doubt, 
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that I am forbidden to enter. Well—why not? If I'd been 
marricd before, I suppose I'd have one too. Is there anything 
quite so unreasonable as a jealous woman? 


Monday, March 1, 19— 
David got another gray letter this morning. He read it while 
waiting for Jim to bring the car around, and then went into the 
library with it. His face was gray, too, when he came out, and 
he forgot to kiss me. Something has happened—something that 


has left me beaten, crushed, even though I don’t know what it is. 
I can’t stand it any longer. I am going to tell David that she 
Must stop writing to him. This uncertainty will drive me mad. 

No—it wouldn't be any use. She could send her letters to the 
oltice, and I'd never know. 


: Monday afternoon. 
David has just telephoned that he will not be home to dinner. 
Waited for him to say why, but he offered no explanations and 

my pride pre ented me from asking for any. Somehow, I didn’t 
leel that they were needed. The letter he got this morning was 
postmarked Nw York. What shall I do? 

" Irene ceasc turning the pages of the diary. The entry she had 
lust read had been made that afternoon, and the tiny blurred 
*Pots on the pare showed that she had not been able to keep back 
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her tears. Eight hours had passed since then—eight hours of 
bitter suffering, moving on wings of stone. The clock slowly 
chimed the hour of midnight. The dull drip of the rain outside 
seemed like tired tears. With a quick movement, Lrene seized 
her pen and began to write. 


Midnight. 

I shall do this: When David comes home—for I suppose he 
vill come home sometime—lI shall ask him pointblank if he has 
been with her, and if he has, I am going to leave him. I have 
never questioned him before, because, in spite of all, I have 
trusted him, but I do not trust him now. He is with that woman. 
I know it. Some sixth sense tells me so. I do not think he will lie 
to me when I accuse him of it, but if he does, I shall not believe 
him. 

When two people marry, there should not be the shadow of 
another love between them. David has been wrong. When he 
came to me, he should have left all the past behind, no matter 

how it hurt. He had no right to 
bring those things into my life—to 
hurt me. I have tried to be gener- 
ous, to keep out of his secret gar- 
den—to respect its secrecy in spite 
of my own pain, but now he has 
forced me into it. Or perhaps I 
should say that he has brought 
this woman into mine. I know that 
the gate to the past, which he 
should have kept locked, is now 
open, and that there is not room for 
both of us in David’s life. He must 
choose. It must be one or the other 
from now on—it cannot be both. 
I wonder what he will say when 
he comes home. I hope he will not 
lie, with some stupid story of a 
ick friend or a business meeting. 
I'm sure David is too big for that. 
Perhaps he will tell me that he has 
made a mistake in marrying me— 
that he has decided to go back to 
her. Lamafraid that is it. Well— 
if it is, l am ready. I shall not 
attempt to hold him against his 
will. No woman ever gains any- 
thing by doing that. There must 
be no tears, either. There will be 
plenty of time to cry, later on. 
Oh, David—David, why did this 
have to happen to us? Couldn’t 
vou find enough in my love to 
satisfy you? Is it because she is 
more clever, more brilliant than I 
am? Orisit the child? God knows 
my own heart is empty enough for 
the little voices I have longed for, 
the sound of pattering feet. They 
echo through its silence until I 
could cry out with the pain of it. 
Perhaps they echo in your heart, 
too. Perhaps you feel that some- 
thing is lacking when you come 
. home to your rugs and your pic- 
- * tures and your well-cooked meals. 
And I thought that I—my love— 
wr would fill your life. God—what 
fools women are! 

What I fecl is not an anger born of the moment. It is not that 
David has left me alone this one evening. All the things I have 
just read in this diary show me how, ever since we were married, 
this bitterness has been growing, until now I can bear it no 
longer. Whether I am right or wrong, I know that I cannot go 
on. I am glad that the time has come for a settlement one way 
or the other. Any certainty would be better than this agony of 
doubt. Is he tired of me? Does he want to go back to her? If 
I only knew—if I only knew! 

Irene let the pen fall from her trembling fingers and sat for a 
long time staring dully at the words she had just written. Lines 
of determination began to form about her eyes, her mouth. 
“Why not?” she whispered to herself. “‘I have a right to know.” 
With a quick movement, she opened one of the drawers of the 


desk and took from it 1 metal despatch-box, gazipg at it witha * 
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look of fascination, almost of dread, as though she feared what 
she might find within. 

With eager fingers she tried to open the box, but the lock, 
although a frail affair, resisted her efforts. A heavy sword-bayonet, 
relic of the war, which hung against the wall, attracted her 
attention. When she had slipped the point of the blade beneath 
the edge of the lid, a single wrench sufficed to tear away the 
fastenings oi the lock, and the contents of the box lay before her. 

For a moment she hesitated, her eves searching the dim recesses 
fearfully. There was pitifully little within—a slender sheaf of 
letters in their hated gray envelops, two or three photographs, a 
tiny slipper of faded pink kid, and several holiday post-cards, 
addressed in a wavering, childish hand. At the bottom lay some 
legal-looking documents which Irene divined had to do with her 
husband's divorce suit. A faint perfume of withered rose-leaves 
ascended from the box. carrying with it a suggestion of things 
long forgotten, dead. Were they really dead, she asked herself, 
or only sleeping? The gray envelops, with their vivid super- 
scriptures, spoke of things very much alive, dissipated the feeling 
of sacrilege which had come over her when she first looked into 
the box. She took the package of letters in her hand and slipped 
aside the rubber band which surrounded it. These letters, she 
whispered to herself, would tell her what she had a right to know. 

There were very few of them, but four in all, and they were 
arranged in the order in which they had been received. David, 
she reflected, had always been methodical, even in his love- 
affairs. 

The first letter was very brief, and contained an enclosure, 
written on a tiny sheet of pink note-paper. 


Dear Davin, 

Constance wants to thank you for the watch. I will put it away for 
her, as she is too young to take proper care of it now. She hada happy 
birthday, and has written you the enclosed note of thanks. , 

AXN. 


Irene’s hands trembled as she glanced at the child- 
ish message. Its ‘Dear daddy,” in large, 
irregular print, its quaint wording, sedately 
expressing thanks for the lovely watch and 
sending in return a big kiss, brought 
tears to Irene’s eves. This, at least, 
was not the stuff of which jealousy is 
made, she reflected. as she thrust the 
letters back into their envelop. A 
feeling of annovance came over her 
—annoyance with herself for pry- 
ing into matters so remote from 
her own life. And yvet—were 
they so remote. when even now 
her husband and this woman 
were together, in she knew not 
what circumstances? She had 
addressed him as David.” and 
had signed herself Ann,” just 
as she used to do, no doubt, in 
the past. Irene found herself 
wondering how s/e would address 
her husband should he go out of 
her life as a result of this night. 
The divorce, she remembered, had 
been a conventional one, a severing 
of bonds by mutual consent, under 
the guise of incompatibilitv. There 
had been no reason for David’s wife to 
regard him with hostility, no scandal, with 
its mutual recriminations. The *‘ Ann” 
seemed natural enough, and vet Irene 
resented it. She opened the second let- 
ter. It, too, was brief. 


Thank you, David, for vour good wishes. I 
shall be glad of success because of Constance, 
ind what it will mean for her. Her cold is bet- 
ter. It was not grip, as I at first feared. She 
sends you her love. Axx. 


Irene gazed at the words before her in 
silence. So David had written to her, wishing her success in her 
stage career. He must have felt an interest in her future, or he 
would not have done it. And yet, was it not a natural thing for 
a man to feel an interest in the success or failure of the mother 
of his child? Irene laid the letter aside, confused. So far she 
had not found that which she sought. : 
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The third letter was more damning. Irene’s eyes narrowed as 
she read it. 


Dear Davin, 

Now that I have taken up this new career, there are some matters of 
vital importance to Constance’s future that I feel I should discuss with 
you. It may be painful to us both, but I think we should endure that 
for her sake. I thought of having my lawyer see you, but I am sure we 
could arrive at a better and quicker conclusion by talking things over 
ourselves. I shall be in Providence next week, and after that in Boston 
for at least a month. If you should happen to be in the neighborhood— 
I remember you used to have business in Boston very frequently—let 
me know, and we will arrange a meeting. Constance will be with me 
in Boston, but after that, I do not know. It is about this, that I want 
to see vou: I dislike to submit her to the hardships of this vagabond 
life, with its late hours, its hotels, its trains. Perhaps a school of some 
sort would be best. If I had any relatives with whom I could leave her, 
I should not bother you, but unfortunately I have none, except aunt 
Annie, and her dislike for you has, I am sorry to say, extended to your 
child. I shall hope to hear from you in Boston. I don’t know where I 
shall be stopping, but vou can always reach me at the theater. 

How are things with you, David? I hope you have found the happi- 
ness I failed to bring you. 

As always, 
ANN. 


Angry lights flashed in Irene Hunter’s eves as she finished 
reading this letter. Was this woman using her child to retain a 
hold on David, to bring about a meeting with him? Why this 
sudden desire to consult with him? She had demanded, as a 
price of the divorce, the custody of their child. It had always 
been “‘her child” then, but now, in appealing to David, she had 
written ‘‘your child.””. So David had met her in Boston. Irene 
remembered with painful vividness the night of his return, his 
nervousness, his inability to eat, his plea of a sick-headache. 
Was it a heartache instead. that had spoiled her evening, sent her 
to bed in tears? How he had deceived her—how the two of them 

had deceived her! It was monstrous. Let him go back 

to her, if she meant so much to him. The query 
about his happiness implied a mocking doubt. 
Irene tossed the letter angrily aside and 
opened the last in the package. It was 
dated at New York, the day before, and 
she knew that it was the one David 
had received that morning. She read: 


Davin, 

Tam here in New York at the above 
address, and Constance is with me. 
I have been, and still am, very ill. 
That old heart-trouble of mine, you 

know, aggravated, I suppose, by over- 

work and worry, because of the 
play’s failure. I want to see you. 

I am worried about Constance and 

her future. It seems, from what 

the doctor tells me, that I shan’t be 
good for anything for months—that 

I’ve got to get away somewhere— 

away Yrom this terrible climate. I 

don’t know anyone else upon whom 

I can call in this crisis. Do you 

mind very much? After all, David, 

I’ve never really cared for anyone 
but you. That’sa terrible confession 

to make, I know, but it’s the truth. 
I'm afraid I didn’t appreciate you, my 
dear. I hope your present wife is a wiser 
woman. I wanted a career, but people 
who want careers should make up their 
minds to be unhappy most of the time. The 
moments of success are few, and very fleeting, 
I’m afraid. 

Yes—I was a fool. I admit it now, when it 
is too late. And, truly, I am glad that you 
have found happiness—if you have—-with 
some one else—some one who appreciates you 
more than I did. We were very happy. you 
and I, for a little while. I can’t forget that. 
I speak of it now, because. in my illness, it 1s 
the only happiness I have to look back to. 
Don’t think that I am blaming you. The 
fault was all mine, I guess. although I once 
thought it was yours. Forgive me for rattling 
on in this way. I didn’t mean to when I began this letter, but I’m lonely 
and ill, and worried about Constance and her future. And I’ve been wish- 
ing that I had not thought so much about my career, and more about 
my home and what it would mean to our child, as she grew up. I have 
a nurse here who is looking after us both, and the doctor says I'll be bet- 
ter when spring comes, especially if I go away. (Continued on page 96) 
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Before Holworthy Hall 
became a successful writer 
he was a successful business man. 
Many of the things he. learned in 
business he has put into his love stories 
—notably into this delightful one. 


Madam 
President 


Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 


S he went up the steps of the little brick Administration 
Building, the afternoon sun, reaching over his shoulder, 
came glancing back into his eyes from a plate of pol- 
ished brass beside the doorway, so that, for the mo- 

ment, young Mr. Barnard was two-thirds blinded, and humanly 
annoyed about it. Another step, however, took him out of range, 
and then he was suddenly attacked by his imagination and 
paused to let it amuse him. 

As he approached the building, he had been thinking into his 
personal future, and his future largely depended upon this same 
brass plate, which bore the title of the ‘Harmon Manufacturing 
Company.” He told himself, with a broad and whimsical smile, 
that he had just received by heliograph an omen which meant 
that all his to-morrows would be as brilliant and dazzling as the 
metal sign which had flashed him the cheerful message. 

_ He smiled at the fantasy, and smiled at himself for conceiving 
it, but when he turned and went in toward the main office, he 
took with him a certain confidence which he had previously tried 
to assume and couldn’t. To be sure, he knew that he had lured 
himself into it, but in business, just as in other forms of endeavor 
~—golf, for example—a man must have absolute confidence in 
himself; and when it won’t swim up of its own accord, why, in 
that case, a man is justified in using for his bait whatever trick of 
thought, sel!-illusion, or even whatever childish superstition will 
tempt it, and finally get it on the hook. 

ith assurance, then, he walked briskly to the swinging gate, 
and With his card in readiness, met the half-impertinent stare of 
the switchboard operator. 

“Is Mr. Henry Harmon in?” 

The operator continued to stare at him as impersonally as 
though he were a mirror. j 
; Nope,” she informed him briskly. ‘‘T guess you'll hafta see 
somebody else, anyhow. He——” : 

‘“Well—do you know where he is?” 

Her eyes were coldly virtuous, and yet they held a spark 


hich puzzled him. 


Nope. 


mre 


As Barnard gazed at the vivid girl before him he suddenly 
realized that he had no story to tell. 


“Well, how long do you suppose I'd have to wait before I can 
see him?” 

The corners of her mouth twitched slightly. 

‘‘That depends. He died a year ago last October.” 

Barnard was astonished by the fact, but he had to grin at the 
very literal young woman. 

‘*T hadn’t heard about it. Who’s running the plant, then?” 

“Why, M. H. Harmon is, and a Mr. Pegram.’’ She added 
a word of description, which she pronounced as though the two 
were hangmen. ‘‘They’re the executors.” 

‘Can I see either one of them?” 

“Why, I guess M. H. isin.” She adjusted a plug, and began 
to pour sweetness into the transmitter. ‘Hello! ... Oh, 
Miss Smith! Hello, dearie! lissen, dearie; Where’s M. H.? ... 
Oh! Well, they’s a man here—” She motioned for his card, and 
he gave it to her. ‘They’s a man here from the Met’opolitan 
Distributin’ Comp’ny—a Mr. Bernard. . . . Oh, awright, dearie, 
G’-by.”. She looked up at Barnard, and swayed her head 
in the direction of a long corridor. ‘‘ Third from las’ door on the 
lef’. The sec’etary says go in an’ siddown, an’ M. H.’ll be right 
in ” 


At first, he had been disconcerted by the news of Mr. Henry 
Harmon’s death, but as he struck along the corridor, and re- 
membered what had been told him about the old man’s intol- 
erance and obstinacy, he began to wonder if his chances weren’t 
really improved. Indeed, they had previously been so low that if, 
by reason of Mr. Henry Harmon’s exit, they had changed at all, 
there was only one possible direction for them to go. They 
certainly couldn’t be worse; and if ‘‘M. H.” proved even a single 
degree less curt, and unreasonable, and unprejudiced than old 
Mr. Henry had been, why, then they were considerably better. 
He wondered what extremes of praise he should receive, material 
reward—he was quite indifferent to any—if on his very earliest 
trip to the territory, he actually succeeded in bringing home the 
Harmon contract. He knew, of course, that he had been given 
the assignment only because he was a cub, and because a cub is 
sent out to sharpen his teeth on the toughest, of hard-shellet. 
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prospects; but it was all the greater credit to himself if he 
achieved what his manager and certain others of the staff had 
told him was unachievable. It was characteristic of him to be 
bored by easy victories, anyway. 

He opened the door which he took to be the correct one, and im- 
mediately his senses were battered by all the heavy shock and 
dissonance of an active industrial plant at top-speed. Through 
the windows, there came to him the angry purr of swift-running 
machinery, and, rising regularly 
above it, the scream of imprisoned 
metal, mercilessly gouged 
and shaped and planed by 
other metal. The little room 
was filled to every corner 
with the savage uproar, and 
Barnard, wincing, wondered 
if he had got into the wrong 
office, for he told himself 
that to work in such a 
clamor, day after day, with 
tortured ear-drums and 
pounded nerves, wasn’t a fit 
performance for an execu- 
tive, and was enough to 
make a pessimist and a fire- 
eater out of anybody. 

Into the room, from the 
neighboring office, there 
came a girl, intent upon a 
typewritten memorandum. 
She was both young and at- 
tractive; and for that reason 
Barnard was doubly sorry 
for her. The incessant 
racket was demoralizing, 
even for a strong man who 
had a strong man’s resis- 
tance, but for a slip of a girl 
it must be truly an inferno, 
and he wondered how a 
woman could endure it and 
still retain the smallest mea- 
sure of any spiritual! quality. 

She had come round to the 
big desk in the middle of the 
room, and, pitying, he 
watched her; he noted that 
she was younger than she 
first appeared to be—twenty 
or twenty-one at most—and 
she was also more attractive, 
not beautiful but verv near 
it,and apparently unaffected 
by it, which gave her an 
especial charm and _ height- 
ened her air of bovishness. 
He liked her attitude, and he liked 
the taste and repression of her blue- 
serge frock, with its Eton collar and 
wide cufis of linen; she was unmis- 
takably a “‘nice” girl, and she made 
a very pretty and a very striking 
contrast with her surroundings. 

Barnard stood up, and came a step 
or two nearer, to avoid shouting. 


Madam President 


She had put the memorandum on the desk, and now she gaye 
him a smile which was part amusement and part sympathy, and 
wholly feminine; and it stopped him midway in the sentence. 

“Why, no,” she said. 
myself. I’m Margaret Harmon.” 

For perhaps two seconds he utterly disbelieved her; he believed 
that, like the switchboard operator, she was enjoying a simple 
fraud and charging her pleasure to his own account; but her 
eyes were steady, and, furthermore, there was a witness coming 
through the doorway. 


“Say, M. H., that lot o’ billets we 
got from Canton—it’s all full o’ 
blow-holes.” 

The girl straightened. 

‘**Blow-holes!’” 


‘““As a matter of fact—I’m M. H, | 


The girl raised her eves—clear, deep, body 
friendly brown eves—and her ex- 
pression was as calm and untroubled rch 
as though the blast of sound, which The 
had already started Barnard’s head eh 
to aching, was no more than the Barnard became increasingly nervous; he sent potent glances across the table. iz a 
whisper of the pine trees on a sum- and flinched if he happened to catch Miss Harmon's eyes. sa 
mer evening. cut his | 
“I beg your pardon, but this is ‘ M. H.’s’ office, all right, isn’t “Yes,ma’am. Want I should reject ’em, or go ahead and pt fy; 
it? I was told to come in and wait.” in a claim for what it costs us for weldin’?” is bey 
She nodded above the memorandum. She reflected a moment, while Barnard began to turn slow tél. fy), Sail 
“Yes, this is it.” Her voice was exquisite against a back- “It’s the low-carbon lot, isn’t it?” his ma 
ground of hideous tumult. “Ves, ma’am; the one-per cent.” Al vivid 
It occurred to Barnard that a crumb or two of advance in- “Oh, well, you can use that up somehow. I wouldn’t reject how he 
formation wouldn’t hurt him. it; it’s too hard to get deliveries, anyway. Put ina claim and g0 tory: 
‘M. H.’s’ secretary, aren’t you? Then would ven ahead with it.”’ tor 
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mind telling me 


“Ves, ma’am.” The foreman went out, and Barnard took t@ 
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n slow red. 


plotting his forehead with his handkerchief. “Holy jumping 


Jehoshaphat,” he said weakly, ‘‘are you—are vou really the 


president of this company? I thought, of course, it was a man.” 
Her eves continued bright with amusement. 

“4 good many people used to make the same 

mistake, but I thought everybody in the trade 

knew it by this time. But you haven't sent any- 


\ on't you sit down, Mr. Barnard?” 
Thank you,” said Barnard, and he appreciated the sup- 
port. He was a trained engineer, but an inexperienced 
pilesman; he still had to memorize and rehearse his part. and he 
tadn’t yet learned how to think ahead of the subject. He had 
4 or to Jace, this afternoon, a blustering tyrant who would 
ff sve gic into raveling and try to flatten him by sheer weight 
4 ees: and so he had worked out in advance a slam-bang 
the slag with plenty of short, clean hammer-strokes in 
is ve that Mr. Henry Harmon wanted to insult him or damn 
> Organization. When, thercfore, he found himself gazing at 


reject 
aim and 8? 


ard took 


hee little girl even younger than himself, and when he realized 
V he should have to conduct himself toward her, he had no 


BtOrV: indeed i+ ua: 
oe ‘t was fully a quarter of a minute before he had a 


body to call on us for nearly two years now, have you? f 
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Fortunately, she came to his rescue. 

‘But this time we've been expecting you, Mr. Barnard. The 
Nelsons told me you were coming.” 

He sat forward on the edge of his chair. 

“Pete Nelson? Why, do 
you know them?” 
“Know thém?’ I was 
brought up with them. 
They’re the best friends 
I’ve got in Carthage.” 

“Why,” said Barnard, 
“why, I roomed with Pete 
Nelson all four years in col- 
lege, and I haven’t seen 
him since. I’m staying 
with them—that is, I’m go- 
ing to; I haven’t been 
around there yet.” 

“Ves,” she said, “and 
to-night I’m dining with 
them, supposedly to meet 
you. And I’ve been hear- 
ing about vou, off and on. 
for the last five vears. But 
why haven’t you been out 
to Carthage before?” 

Barnard was fast recov- 
ering his poise. 

“Why, one of the princi- 
pal reasons is that your 
card on the file has a blue 
tab on it.” 

** A blue tab?’ And what 
does that mean?” 

The roar of the machines 
was beating against his 
consciousness, and when he 
looked at Miss Harmon, 
small and alert and femi- 
nine, he could think of only 
one phrase, only one pic- 
ture, to express the con- 
trast. It was the lotus 
flower rising delicately 
from the black muck of the 
Nile. 

“It means you're practi- 
cally impossible.” he said, 
with frank humor. ‘Or. to 
be quite specific, it means 
that Mr. Henry Harmon 
told our last representa- 
tive he was about as wel- 
come—” Here Barnard 
broke it off abruptly, for 
Mr. Henry Harmon had 
used the simile of the pole- 
cat at the porch sociable, 
and Barnard didn’t think 
it was chaste enough to re- 
peat. ‘To tell the truth,” 
he said, ‘‘vou’re what we 
call a pretty tough prospect 
—so much so that we really 
didn’t suppose it was worth 

while to bother you any 
more.” 

Her smile was delicious. 

‘“What seems to make us so tough—and prac- 
tically impossible? Or do you just naturally 
expect too much?” 

‘One thing’s certain; I didn’t expect you.’’ He made a grimace 
in memory of his own awkwardness. “And it is unusual to find a 
woman running a machine-shop—now, isn’t it?” 

“That’s why, outside, they all call me ‘M. H.’ and not ‘Miss 
Harmon,’” she told him. “I believe they actually pretend to 
themselves I ama man.” 

Her quick cordiality and the knowledge that one of his own best 
friends was also one of hers took away the last of his constraint 
and allowed him to say what was next in his mind. 

“But how on earth do you do it? How did you ever happen 
to learn such a business?” 
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She responded in exactly the same spirit. 

“Oh, I grew up in it—that’s all. I always loved machinery, 
and my father always talked to me about it, and, when I was 
little, I'd always rather be down here watching the wheels go 
round than playing games with the other children. And then I 
studied some, so I could talk intelligently to my father about it, 
and a year and a half ago—” She hesitated. ‘‘There wasn’t 
anyone else to look after the company; so I thought I'd see if I 
couldn’t manage it myself.” 

He gazed at her and marveled. She had the eyes of a dreamer, 
but the mouth and chin of a doer; she was obviously a very ca- 
pable young woman with a serious purpose, and yet, somehow, in 
this crashing factory, in the noise and grime which is particularly 
masculine, and in the tread mill of administration, which drys up 
youth with even greater speed than sorrow or regret can dry it, 
somehow she had kept herself as unmarked and as appealing as 
though she had stayed at home and thought of nothing more 
scientific than the moonlight, or more mechanical than the 
coming of the spring. 

“It’s wonderful!” he said, subdued. ‘It’s bewildering! You'd 
ordinarily think of a woman 
as so out of place— I beg 
your pardon; I don’t mean 
to get too personal about it— 
but I’m not the least bit em- 
barrassed any more, and I 
certainly was when I came 

“But why should you be 
embarrassed at all?” she 
asked gravely. “Women 
nowadays 

“Oh. I know; but how 
many women of your age are 
doing what you're doing? 
There probably isn’t another 
one in America. And you 
give an impression of having 
such a grip on the things in 
spite of ——”’ 

“In spite of what, Mr. 
Barnard?” Her accent was 
merely of curiosity, but an- 
other shade would have made 
it wicked. He wondered, for 
an instant, if she took this 
tone to all her visitors, and 
carried the froth of the 
drawing-room into her busi- 
ness conferences, and for the 
duration of that instant. he 
was disappointed. Then he 
remembered the Nelsons and 
the point of social contact, 
and he knew that her present 
manner wasn’t what she 
showed to entire strangers. 

This relieved him, but not 
until after he had feit him- 
self grow warm 

“You must be crazy about 
it, or you couldn't stand it ” 

“Oh, yes. There’s a sense 
of —being somebody.” 

“And you must be proud, 
too. You ought to be.” 

“At least,” she. said, 
““we've kept on growing. 
fast.” 

A man in overalls was fidgeting in the 
doorway; a stenographer was bringing in 
a tray of letters, and the telephone-bell 
had rung twice, unanswered. Barnard 
rose, unwillingly. 

““T mustn’t take up any more of your time now—especially if 
I’m going to see you to-night.” 

“You'll be here a few days, won’t you? 
said——”’ 

“Yes; I expect to be here two or three days.” 

She came round the desk to give him her hand. 

ever so glad you cam<in. Iam reassured. You see, ever 
since Lambert Nelson—yot call him ‘Pete’ though, don’t you?— 


Possibly too 


Lambert Nelson 


“Let's see who's bluffing,’ said Barnard. 
““Have you made the deal yet?" 


ever since he came back from the East, he’s been talking so much 
about you, and saying such splendid things about you I was all 
ready to be awed to the size of an ink-spot.”’ 

““Madam President,” said Barnard, bowing, ‘‘you’re the first 
customer I ever found in what J’d call a proper frame of mind!” 
They both laughed, while the workman, and the stenographer 
gaped at them, and the telephone-bell rang insistently. 

“Until this evening, then,” she said. 

“Until this evening,” said Barnard enthusiastically. 

Until she appeared for dinner, he thought of her primarily as a 
prodigy, but when he saw her in a frock of creamy lace, with a 
deep girdle of peach-colored satin, and a few gloire de Dijon roses 
nodding at her waist, his heart unfolded a trifle, and after he had 
perceived how young and slight and illusive she really was, he 
forgot to think of her as anything but a martyr. His tone must 
have betrayed him, for between the soup and the salad she man- 
aged to inform him that she was probably the happiest person 
in the civilized world, and although she talked, for the most part, 
in sweeping generalities, and seldom said “‘I,’’ she warned him, 
nevertheless, that she was perfectly able to take care of herself. 

The warning was subtle, but 

it was also definite; and yet Bar- 
nard, knowing that she was a 
highly efficient business woman 
(the Pete Nelsons classed her 
among the best executives in 
Carthage), frowned inwardly as 
_he went on studying her. She 
had inherited from the Scottish 
side of her family a certain 
talent and brain-power, of which 
her forehead, broad and white, 
was ample evidence; and she 
had got from the same source 
the hint of stubbornness which 
made her chin adorable. But 
her eyes were from another heri- 
tage, and when Barnard saw 
how she hid behind them, and 
how they sometimes deepened 
at the lightest mention of beau- 
tiful things, whether in nature 
or in art—or in people—he won- 
dered if she were quite as satis- 
fied with her independence as 
she professed to be. 

Later in the evening 
they all went out toa 
pleasant club-house on a 
lake, and presently, for 
greater freedom of speech 
and freedom from inter- 
ruption, Barnard and 
Miss Harmon wandered 
away from the ballroom 
and down to the shale.of 
the lakeside, where Miss 
Harmon sat on a rock in 
the moonlight, her hands 
clasped on her knees, her 
face uplifted toward the stars, 
and Barnard sat close beside 
her, not to Jose a syllable. 

‘Why, the principal trouble,” 
she was saying, ‘‘is that so many 
small shops aren’t educated up 
to the use of high-speed steel. 
I had a letter to-day that was 
typical; a shop bought some 0! 
our high-speed steel tools, and 
wrote in to complain about 
them—said they had to use eight 
times the horse-power they 
use with carbon steel, but 
weren’t getting results to make the price worth the difference. 

“Well,” said Barnard, puzzled, ‘certainly if they tried to 
work as fast on heavy cuts as they would on light ones—— a 

“Oh, that would doit, but, as a matter of fact, this particulat 
shop thought you could use the high-speed stuff for finishing ju 
as well as you can for roughing! Imagine it!” 


Do you sup 


“Still, that wouldn’t altogether account for— 
pose they were looking after their lubrication?” 
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Knowing that he loved her, how could he attempt to ensnare Peggy into signing the contract that he had 
guaranteed to get from her? 


. Oh, yes. The service department called them on the long- 
distance to straighten it out; the lubrication was all right, but 
they'd set a high-speed tool with twice too much top-rake, and 

€n expect it to do a decent finishing job on some hard alloy. 

nd then Write us and complain about it!” 

That's exactly where we can help you out,” he said. “If you 
make us your exclusive selling agents, you can scrap your own ser- 
Vice depart ment, and ours’ll do all the educating, and handle all 
b © complaints. Four times a year we visit every plant that 

uys from us; we send out a weekly house organ; we show ’em 
to do things right, ana we keep ’em satisfied. And it doesn’t 
re oe to come in with us; on the contrary, it’ll save 


She looked down at him, and wavered. Finally, 


‘How long did you say you're going to be in Carthage, Mr. 
Barnard?” 

‘*As long as it takes vou to see the light, at /east that long.” 

Miss Harmon made another inspection of the stars. 

‘Then don’t let’s talk any more business to-night,” she said. 
“T don’t go out so very often, and when I do, I’d rather be just 
myself and not a business woman. Do you mind?” 


He shook his head with emphasis, and for the next five min- 
utes, he didn’t talk about anything at all. He watched her, and 
forgot himself. 

She stirred a little, and smiled down at him. 

‘‘Why so serious?” 

He started, and returned the smile. 
rude?” 


“Just thinking. Was 1 
(Continued on page 100) 
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Pride 
Palomar 


The great novel of 
the Great West 


By 
B. Kyne 


Peter 


Tue Srory: These others thought 
young Spanish-Trish Don Mike’’ 
Farrel died in the World War. 
But now he has suddenly appeared, 
to fight for his beloved California 
principality—the Rancho Palomar 
—against the powers of Wall 
Street and the encroachments of 
the Japanese. And it is the father 
of the girl, Kay Parker, against 
whom he must direct his frre. 


Illusirations by 


Ballinger 


T THE base of El Palomar, Farrel and his party were 
met by the Parker chauffeur with the car. Pablo had 
guided him out and was lounging importantly in the 
seat beside William. 

“Don Nicholas Sandoval came to the hacienda an hour ago, 
Don Miguel,” he reported. **He brought with him three others; 
all have gone forth to take possession of Loustalot’s sheep.”’ 
Farrel nodded and dismounted to assist Mrs. Parker as the 
latter came down from her horse, somewhat stiffly. When he 
turned to perform a similar office for her daughter, however, the 
girl smilingly shook her head. 
*[ shipped for the cruise, Don Mike,” she assured him. ‘‘ May 
ES 1 ride home with you? Remember, you’ve got to pick up your 
rope and that panther’s pelt.””. Her adorable face flushed faintly 
as her gaze sought her mother’s. ‘‘I have never seen a panther 
undressed,”’ she protested. 

“Well.” her amiable mother replied with her customary 
hearty manner, “far be it from me to deprive you of that inter- 
esting sight. Take good care of her, Miguel. I hold you re- 
sponsible for her.” 

* You are very kind to trust me so.” 


“Have you told your father, Miss Kay, of my plans 
looked at Farrel with the 


Both Parker and his wife noted that his words were not mere 
polite patter. Farrel’s gravely courteous bearing, his respectful 
bow to Mrs. Parker and the solemnity with which he spoke im- 
pressed them with the conviction that this curious human study 
in light and shadow regarded their approval as an honor, not 4 
privilege. 

“I shall take very good care of Miss Kay,” he supplemented. 
‘““We shall be home for dinner.” ; 

He mounted the gray gelding, leaving Pablo to follow with the 
black mare and the pinto, while he and Kay cantered down the 
wide white wash of the Rio San Gregorio. 

From their semi-concealment among the young willow growth, 
scrub cattle gazed at them or fled, with tails aloft, for more dis- 
tant thickets; cottontail rabbits and an occasional jack-rabbit, 
venturing forth as the shadows grew long in the valley, flashed 
through the low sage and weeds; from the purpling hillsides ¢ 
quails called cheerily to their families to come right home. The 
air was still and cool, heavy with the perfume of sage, blackbert 
briars, yerba santa, an occasional bay tree and the pungent odor? 
moist earth and decaying vegetation. There had fallen upon the 
land that atmosphere of serenity, of peace, that is the pec 
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for depleting his worldly wealth?” asket! Don Mike. She flushed as she answered in the affirmative and John Parker 


look of one who knows his superior strength. 


Property of California’s foothill valleys in the late afternoon; the 
world seemed very distant and not at all desirable, and to Kay 
there came a sudden, keen realization of how this man beside her 
must love this darkling valley with the hills above presenting their 
flower-clad breasts to the long spears of light from the dying 
Gay... 

_Don Mike had caught the spirit of the little choristers of his 
hidden valley, she heard him singing softly in rather a pleasing 
baritone voice: 

Pienso en ti, Teresita mia, 
Cuanda la luna alumbra la tierra 
He sentido el fuego de tus ojos, 
He sentido las penas del amor. 


“What does it mean?” she demanded imperiously. 

Oh, it’s @ very ordinary little sentiment, Miss Kay. The 
Spanish cavalier, having settled himself under his lady’s 
window, thrums a preliminary chord or two, just to let her 
and the family know he’s not working on the sly; then he 
“ays In efiect; “IT think of thee, my little Tessie, when the 
moonlight js shining on the world; your bright eyes have me 
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going for fair, kid, and due to a queer pain in my interior, I 
know I’m in love.” 

““You outrageous Celt!” 

He chuckled. ‘‘A Spaniard takes his love very seriously. He’s 
got to be sad and despairing about it, even when he knows very 
well the girl is saying to herself: ‘For heaven’s sake, when will 
this windy bird get down to brass tacks and pop the question?’ 
He droops like a stale eschscholtzia, only, unlike that flower he 
hasn’t sense enough to shut up for the night!” 

Her beaming face turned toward him was ample reward for his 
casual display of Celtic wit, his knowledge of botany. And sud- 
denly she saw his first real smile—a flash of beautiful white teeth 
and a wrinkling of the skin around the merry eyes. It came and 
went like a flicker of lightning; the somber man was an insouciant 
lad again. 

A quarter of a mile across the valley they found the torn and 
mutilated carcass of a heifer, with a day-old calf grieving beside her. 

“This is the work of our defunct friend, the panther,” Farrel ex- 
plained. He had made his kill on this little heifer and eaten 
heartily. It occurred to me while we were chasing him that he 
was logey. Well—when Mike’s away the cats will play. 
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He reached down, grasped the calf by the forelegs and drew the 
forlorn little animal up before him on the saddle. As it stretched 
out quietly across his thighs, following a half-hearted struggle to 
escape, Kay saw Don Mike give the orphan his left index finger to 
suck. 

‘Not much sustenance in it, is there, old timer,” he addressed 
the calf. **Coyvotes would have had you to-night if 1 hadn't 
passed by.” 

“What a tiny calf,” Kay observed, riding close to pat the sleek 
head. 

‘He's scrubby and interbred; his mother bore him before she 
had her own growth and a hundred generations of him got the 
same poor start in life. You’ve seen people like this little runt. 
He really isn’t worth carrying home, but——” 

It occurred to her that his silence was eloquent of the inherent 
generosity of the man, even as his poetic outburst of a few minutes 
before had been eloquent of the minstrel in him. She rode in 
silence, regarding him critically from time to time, and when they 
came to the tree where the panther hung he gave her the calf to 
hold while he deftly skinned the dead marauder, tied the pelt be- 
hind his saddle, relieved her of the calf and jogged away toward 
home. 

“Well,” he demanded presently. “you do not think any the less 
of me for what I did to your father this afternoon, do you?” 

“Of course not. Nobody likes a mollycoddle,” she retorted. 

‘“*A battle of finances between your father and me will not be 
a very desperate one. A gnat attacking a tiger. I shall scarely 
interest him. I am predestined to defeat.” 

“But with Mr. Conway’s aid——” 

‘“‘Bill’s aid will not amount to very much. He was always a 
splendid engineer and an honest builder but a poor business man. 
He might be able to maintain work on the dam for a while, but in 
the end lack of adequate finances would defeat us. And I have no 
right to ask Bill to sacrifice the profit on this job which your 
father is willing to pay him, in return for a cancellation of the 
contract; I have no right to ask or expect Bill Conway to risk a 
penniless old age for me. You see, I attacked him at his weakest 
point—his heart. It was selfish of me.” 

She could not combat this argument so she said nothing and 
for a quarter of a mile her companion rode with his chin on 
his breast, in silence. What a man of moods he was, she re- 
flected. 

“You despair of being able to pay my father the mortgage and 
regain your ranch?” she asked at length. 

He nodded. 

‘But you'll fight to win—and fight to the finish, will you not?” 
she persisted. 

He glanced at her sharply. ‘*That is my natural inclination, 
Miss Kay—when I permit sentiment to rule me. But when I ap- 
ply the principles of sound horse sense—when I view the ap- 
proach of the conflict as a military man would view it, I am 
forced to the conviction that in this case discretion is the better 
part of valor. Battles are never won by valorous fools who get 
themselves killed in a spectacular manner.” 

“T see. You plan to attempt the sale of your equity in the 
ranch before my father can finally foreclose on you.” 

“No, that would be the least profitable course to pursue. A 
hundred thousand acre ranch is not sold in a hurry unless offered 
at a tremendous sacrifice. Even then it is of slow sale. For the 
following reasons: Within a few years, what with the rapid 
growth of population in this state and the attrition of alien far- 
mers on our agricultural lands, this wonderful valley land of the 
Rancho Palomar will cease to be assessed as grazing land. It is 
agricultural land and asa matter of equity it ought to pay taxes to 
the state on that basis. And it will. I do not know—I have 
never heard of—a cattleman with a million dollars cash on hand, 
and if I could find such a cattleman who was looking for a hun- 
dred thousand acre ranch he would not want half of it to be 
agricultural land and be forced to bankrupt himself paying-taxes 
on it as such.” 

“IT think I understand. The ranch must be sold to some per- 
son or company who will purchase it with the idea of selling half 
of the ranch as grazing land and the valley of the San Gregorio as 
agricultural land.” 

“Quite so. I would have to interest a sub-division expert 
whose specialty is the sale of small farms, on time payments. 
Well, no business man ever contemplates the purchase, at a top 
price, of property that is to be sold on mortgage foreclosure; and 
I think he would be an optimist, indeed, who would bid against 
your father. 

“Of course,”” he continued patiently, “when the ranch is sold 
at auction to satisfy the mortgage your father will bid it in at 
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the amount of the mortgage. It is improbable that he will have 
to pay more.” 

‘‘Am I to understand then, Don Mike, that for approximately 
three hundred thousand dollars he will be enabled, undet this 
atrocious code of business morals, to acquire a property worth at 
least a million dollars?” 

“Such is the law—a law as old as the world itself.” 

“Why, then the whole thing is absurdly simple, Don Mike. All 
vou have to do is to get a friend to bid against my father and run 
the price up on him to something like a half-way decent sum. In 
that way you should manage to save a portion of your equity.” 

He bent upon her a benign and almost paternal glance, 
“You're tremendously sweet to put that flea in my ear, Kay, 
It’s a wonderful prescription but it lacks one small ingredient— 
the wealthy, courageous and self-sacrificing friend who will con- 
sent to run the sandy on your astute parent, as a favor to me.” 

She gave him a tender, prescient little smile—the smile of one 
who sees beyond a veil objects not visible to the eyes of other 
mortals. 

“Well, even if he is my dear father he ought to be nice about it 
and see to it that you receive a fair price for your equity.”’ She 
clinched her little fist. ‘“‘ Why, Don Mike, that’s just like killing 
the wounded.” 

‘*My dear girl, I do not blame your father at all. What claim 
have I on his sympathy or his purse? I’m a stranger to him. One 
has to be a sport in such matters and take the blow with a smile.” 

“T don’t care. It’s all wrong,” she replied with spirit. ‘And 
I'm going to tell my father so.” 

“Oh, I’ve thought up a plan for escaping with a profit,” he as- 
sured her lightly. ‘It will leave you folks in undisputed pos- 
session of the house and the ranch, leave Bill Conway free to pro- 
ceed with his valuable contract and leave me free to mount 
Panchito and fare forth to other and more virgin fields—I trust. 
All of this within a period of forty-eight hours.” 

Was it fancy, or had her face really blanched a little. 

““Why—why, Don Mike! How extraordinary!”’ 

“On the contrary, quite ordinary. It’s absurdly simple. I 
need some getaway money. I ought to have it—and I’m going 
to get it by the oldest known method—extortion through intimi- 
dation. Your father is a smart man and he will see the force of 
my argument.” 

**He’s a very stubborn man and doesn’t bluff worth a cent,” 
she warned him and added. ‘Particularly when he doesn’t like 
one or when he is angry. And whatever you do, do not threaten 
him. If you threaten him, instantly he will be consumed with 
curiosity to see you make good.” 

“T shall not threaten him. I shall merely talk business to him. 
That’s a language he understands.”’ 

‘*How much money do you expect to realize?” 

** About half a million dollars.” 

“Tn return for what?”’ 

““A quit claim deed to the Rancho Palomar. He can havea 
title in fee simple to the ranch by noon to-morrow and thus be 
spared the. necessity for a new suit to foreclose that accursed 
mortgage and the concomitant wait of one year before taking 
possession. He will then be free to continue his well-drilling and 
dam-building in Caliente Basin; he can immediately resume his 
negotiations with Okada for the purchase of the entire valley and 
will be enabled, in all probability, to close the deal at a splendid 
profit. Then he can proceed to erect his hydro-electric plant and 
sell it for another million dollars profit to one of the parent power 
companies throughout the state; when that has been disposed of 
he can lease or sell the range land to Andre Loustalot and finally 
he can retire with the prospect of unceasing dividends from the 
profits of his irrigation company. Within two years he will have 
a profit of at least two million dollars, net, but this will not be 
possible until he has first disposed of me at a total disposing price 
of five hundred thousand dollars. ”’ 

“Please explain that.” 

“ As I think I have remarked in your presence once before, there 
is extreme probability that the State of California will have 
passed additional anti-Jap legislation, designed to tighten the 
present law and eliminate the legal loop-holes whereby alien 
Japanese continue to acquire land despite the existing law. If! 
stand pat no Jap can set foot in the San Gregorio valley for at 
least one year from date and by that time this legislation may 
be in force, in which event the Jap deal will be killed forever. Also, 
there is always the off chance that I may manage, mysteriously, 
to redeem the property in the interim. It would be worth a 
quarter of a million dollars to your father this minute if he cou 
insure himself against redemption of the mortgage; and it woul 
be worth an additional quarter of a million dollars to him if he 
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‘Not since my confirmation have I asked it,”’ said 


Don Mike, while the Padre Dominic asked 


the blessing of God upon the last of the Farrels. 


were free to do business with Okada to-morrow morning. Okada 
18 a sure-fire prospect. He will pay cash for the entire valley if I 
permit the deal to go through now. If, however, through my 
stubbornness, vour father loses out with Okada, it will be a 
year hence before he can even recommence work on his irrigation 
system and another year before he will have it completed. Many 
things may occur during those two years—the principal danger to 
be apprchended being the sudden collapse of inflated war-time 
Values, with resultant money panics, forced liquidation and the 
destruction of public confidence in land investments. The worry 
and exasperation I can nand your respected parent must be as 
Seriously considered as the impending tremendous loss of profit.” 

“I believe you are a very shrewd young man, Don Mike,” 
the girl answered sadly. “I think your plan will be much more 


likely to produce half a million dollars of what you call ‘getaway 
money’ than my suggestion that a friend run up the price on 
father at the sale. But how do you know Okada will pay cash?” 

“IT do not know. But if your father’s attorneys are Califor- 
nians they will warn him to play safe when dealing with a Jap.” 

“But is it not possible that Okada may not have sufficient 
money to operate on the excessive scale you outline?” 

‘‘Not achance. He is not buying for himself; he is the repre- 
sentative of the Japanese Association of California.” 

‘‘Well, Don Miguel Farrel,” the girl declared as he ceased 
speaking, ‘‘I have only known you twenty-four hours, but in that 
time I have heard you do a deal of talking on the Japanese 
question in California. And now you have proved a terrible 


disappointment to me.” 
37 
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“In what way?” he demanded and pulled his horse up abrupt- 
ly. He was vaguely distressed at her blunt statement, appre- 
hensive as to the reason for her flushed face and flashing eye, the 
slightly strident note in her voice. 

“IT have regarded you as a true blue American—a_ super- 
patriot. And now you calmly plan to betray your state to the 
enemy for the paltry sum of half a million dollars!” 

He stared at her, a variety of emotions in his glance. *‘ Well,” 
he replied presently, ‘* 1 suppose I shall deserve that, if I succeed 
with my plan. However, as a traitor, I’m not even a runner-up 
with your father. He’s going to get a couple of million dollars as 
the price of his shame! And he doesn’t even need the momey. On 
the other hand, I am a desperate, mighty unhappy ex-soldier ex- 
periencing all of the delights of a bankrupt, with the exception of 
an introduction to the referee in bankruptcy. [I’m whipped. Who 
cares What becomes of me? Not a soul on earth except Pablo 
and Carolina and they, poor creatures, are dependent upon me. 
Why should I sacrifice my last chance for happiness in a vain effort 
to stem a yellow tide that cannot be stemmed? 
Why do you taunt me with my aversion to sacrifice 
for my country—I who have sacrificed two years 
of my life and some of my blood and much of my 
happiness?” 

Suddenly she put her little gauntleted hand up to 
her face and commenced to 
weep. “Oh, Don Mike, 
please forgive me. I’m sorry. 
I—I—have no right to de- 
mand such a sacrifice, but 
oh, I thought—perhaps— 
you were different from all 
the others—that you’d be a 
true—knight and die—sword 
in—hand—oh, dear, I’m such 
a—little ninny——”’ 


He bit his lower lip but could not quite conceal a 
smile. 

“You mean you didn’t think I was a quitter!” His 
voice was grim and crisp. *‘* Well, in the dirty battle 
for bread and butter there are no decorations for gallantry in 
action; in that conflict I do not have to live up to the one that 
Congress gave me. And why shouldn’t I quit? I come from 
a long line of combination fighter-quitters. We were never 
afraid of hardship or physical pain, danger or death, but—we 
couldn’t face conditions; we balked and quit in the face of cir- 
cumstance; we retired always before the economic onslaught of 
the Anglo-Saxon.” 

“Ah, but vou’re Anglo-Saxon,” she sobbed. ‘* You belong to 
the race that doesn’t quit—that somehow muddles through.” 

“If I but possessed blue eyes and flaxen hair—if I but pos- 
sessed the guerdon of a noble lady’s love—I might not have dis- 
appointed you, Kay. I might still have been a true knight and 
died sword in hand. Unfortunately, however, I possess sufficient 
Latin blood to make me a little bit lazy —to counsel quitting while 
the quitting is good.” 

I'm terribly disappointed,” she protested. ‘‘ Terribly.” 

*“SoamlI. I’mashamed of myself, but—a contrite heart is not 
hockableat theonly pawnshopin El Toro. Buck up. Miss Parker.” 

—— called me Kay three times this afternoon, Mig- 
uel 


He rode close to her, reached over and gently drew one little 
hand from her crimson face. ‘* You’re a dear girl, Kay,” he mur- 
mured huskily. ‘‘ Please cease weeping. You haven’t insulted me 
or even remotely hurt my little feelings. God bless your sweet soul! 
If you'll only stop crying I'll give you Panchito. He’s yours from 
this minute. Saddle and bridle, too. Take him. Do what you 

please with him, but for heaven's sake 

don’t let your good mother think we've 

been quarreling—and on the very 
= second day of our acquaintance.” 


“Miguel, are you plotting against the 


whites?”’ asked Mrs. Parker. Miguel looked up with a nod. 


She dashed the tears away and beamed up at him. “‘ You give 
Panchito to me! You don’t mean it!” 

“Ido. I told you I might give him away to somebody worth 
while.” 

“You haven’t known me long enough to give me valuable pres- 
ents, Miguel,’’ she demurred. ‘‘You’re a dear to want to give 
him to me and I’m positively mad to own him, but Mother and 
Dad might think—well, that is, they might not understand. 
Of course we understand perfectly, but—well—you understand, 
don’t you, Miguel?’ 

‘I understand that I cannot afford to have your father suspect 
that I am unmindful of—certain conditions,” he answered her, 
and flushed with embarrassment. ‘If you do not want Pan 
chito as a gift I shall not insist ——” 

“T think it would be a good idea for you to permit Dad to 
buy him for me. He’s worth every cent of five thousand dol- 
lars 

“Tl never sell him. I told you this afternoon I love him. I 
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never sell a horse or a dog that I love or that loves me. I shall 
have to take him back, Kay—for the present.” 

“T think that would be the better way, Miguel.” She bent upon 
him an inscrutable smile but in the depths of her brown eyes he 
thought he detected laughter. 

“You'll buck up now?” he pleaded. 

already bucked up.” 

As they rode up to the great barn, Kay dismounted. ‘Leave 
the old trifler at the door, Kay,” Farrell told her. ‘“‘ Pablo will 
get him home. Excuse me, please, while I take this calf over to 
Carolina. She’ll make a man out of him. She’s a wonder at 
inducing little mavericks like this fellow to drink milk from a 
bucket.” 

He jogged a:vay, while Panchito, satisfied that he had _per- 
formed throughout the day like a per- 
fect gentleman, bent his head and 
rubbed his forehead against Kay’s 
cheek, seeking some evidence of grow- 
ing popularity with the girl. To his 
profound satisfaction she scratched 
him under the jawbone and murmured 
audibly: 

“Never mind, old dear. Some day 
you'll be my Panchito. He loves you 
and didn’t he say he could only give 
you away for love?” 


Dinner that night was singularly 
free from conversation. Nobody pres- 
3 ent felt inclined to be chatty. John 


Parker was wondering what Miguel Farrel’s next move would be, 
and was formulating means to checkmate it; Kay, knowing what 
Don Mike’s next move would be and knowing further that she 
was about to checkmate it, was silent through a sense of guilt; 
Mrs. Parker's eight miles in the saddle that afternoon had 
fatigued her to the point of dissipating her buoyant spirits, and 
arrel had fallen into a mood of deep abstraction. 
Are we to listen to naught but the champing of food?”’ Mrs. 
arker inquired presently. 
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“Hello!” her husband declared. ‘So you’ve come up for 
air, eh, Katie?” 

“Oh, I’m feeling far from chatty, John. But the silence is op- 
pressive. Miguel, are you plotting against the whites?” 

He looked up with a smiling nod. “I’m making big medi- 
cine, Mrs. Parker. So big, in fact,” he continued, as he folded his 
napkin and thrust it carefully into the ring, “that I am going to 
ask your permission to withdraw. I have been very remiss in 
my social duties. I have been home twenty-four hours and I] 
have passed the Mission de Ja Madre Dolorosa three times, yet I 
have not been inside to pay my respects to my old friends there. 
I shall be in disgrace if I fail to call this evening for Father Dom- 
inic’s blessing. They’ll be wondering why I neglect them.” 

“Tilow do you know they know you’re home?” Parker de- 
manded suspiciously. He was wondering if Don Miguel’s excuse 
to leave the table might have some connection with Bill Conway 
and the impending imbroglio. 

“ Brother Flavio told me so to-night. As we rode down the val- 
ley he was ringing the Angelus; and after the Angelus he played 
on the chimes ‘I’m Nearer Home To-day.’ May I be excused, 
Mrs. Parker?”’ 

“By all means, Michael.” 

“Thank you.’’ He included them all in a courteous nod 
of farewell. They heard the patio gate close behind him. 

“T wish I dared follow him,” Parker observed. ‘I wonder if he 
really is going down to the Mission. I think I’ll make certain.” 

He left the room, went out to the patio gate, opened it slightly 
and peered out. His host’s tall form, indistinct in the moonlight, 
was disappearing toward the palm-lined avenue, so Parker, 
satisfied that Don Mike had embarked upon the three mile walk 
to the Mission, returned to the dining-room. 

“Well, Mr. Sherlock Holmes?” Kay queried. 

“T think he’s headed for the Mission, after all, Kay.” 

“T never doubted it.” 

“Why?” 

‘Because he wouldn’t tell a trifling lie to deceive when there 
was no necessity for deceiving. His plans are fully matured and 
he will not act until morning. In that three mile walk to the 
Mission he will perfect the details of his plan of attack.” 

“Then he is plan- 
ning—but you said his 
plans are fully ma- 
tured. How 
do you know, 
Kay?” 

“He told 
me all about 
them as we 
were riding in 


Both Parker and his 
wife raised interrogatory 
evebrows. “Indeed!” 
Mrs. Parker murmured. 
“So he’s honoring you 
with his confidences al- 
ready?” 

The girl ignored her mother’s bantering 
tones. ‘No, he didn’t tell me in confi- 
dence. In fact, his contemplated procedure 
is so normal and free from guile that he 
feels there is no necessity for secrecy. I 
suppose he feels that it would be foolish to conceal the 
trap after the mouse has been caught in it.” 

“Well, little daughter, I haven’t been caught—yet. 
And I’m not a mouse but considerable of an old fox. 
What’s he up to?” 

“He’s going to sell you his equity in the ranch.” nas 

Her father stared hard at her, a puzzled little smile beginning 
to break over his handsome face. 

“That sounds interesting,” he replied dryly. “What am I 
going to pay for it?” 

“Half a million dollars.” 

“Nonsense.” 

“Perhaps. But you’ll have to admit that his reasoning is not 
sO preposterous as you think.” And she went on to explain to 
Parker every angle of the situation as Don Mike viewed it. 

Both Parker and his wife listened attentively. ‘Well, John,” 
the good soul demanded when her daughter had finished speak- 
ing. ‘What’s wrong with that prescription?” ; 

“By George, that young man has a head on his shoulders. His 
reasoning is absolutely flawless. However, (Continued on page 150) 
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(In upper 
corner) A 
woman 

water carrier 
with a bucket made 
from bark of a tree. 


beest bull, 
waiting for more 
trouble. 


HE long day was over. the camp newly set; sick-parade 
and an excellent dinner eaten with enormous appetite 
had consumed their accustomed hour. Conversation 
Was running on the phenomena of the distribution of 

game. how it is only the novice who thinks of unknown places 
as the sure Eldorado of a variety of fresh meat. the veteran 
having learned too often by the costly experience of a lost shoot- 
ing-season that where game has been shot, it will be shgt again. 

Generally speaking. the prevalence of drought is the greatest 
single factor which can come to the assistance of the sportsman, 
as it tends to localize game of every species near the remaining 
water-holes. Under such a condition. if the camp is correctly 
placed, one can do all one’s shooting in the early morning and 
late afternoon with comiort and profit. as it leaves ample time 
for supervision of the preparation of trophies. Quite aside from 
this feature. it is always easier for a shooting safari to get manual 
aid and keen codéperation from a population which is on the 
verge of famine than from one which is temporarily fat and lazy 
from overabundant crops; to which consideration should be 
added the feeling of satisfaction rising from the knowledge that 
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Wildebeest form the nearest living prototype to the herds 
of bison which once blackened our prairies. 


Hunting 


Ku-ha-va Days spent thrillingly in 
trailing the wildebeest with the world- 
Samos hunter, humorist and novelist 


George Agnew Chamberlain 


Miustrated with photographs taken by 


Charles Anderson Cass and The Author 


however many tons of meat may fall to your gun, every 
morsel will swiftly disappear down some half-starved gullet. 
When rain has fallen in great quantities, however, all condi- 
tions and consequently the methods of procedure are reversed. 
In 1917. tremendous floods inundated the group of valleys cen- 
tering on the Inhasune. Careful estimates made by the former 
administrator of the district showed that between twenty-five 
and forty per cent. of all the myriads of heads of game in the 
Panda country perished either by drowning or by seeking refuge 
on the few remaining hillocks and rises where the congregated 
Kafirs took a devastating revenge for the long vears during which 
they have been deprived by the government of firearms. With 
assegais, knobkerries. axes. and hastily cut clubs they laid low 
major and minor antelopes to an aggregate of many thousands. 
The waters of this unprecedented flood have not yet been 
entirely absorbed or evaporated, and throughout our trip we 
were constantly coming upon rivers, ponds, and even astonish- 
ingly large lakes in districts which one remembered as bone-dry 
wilderness. The inevitable result of widely distributed water 
is to draw out the game into a very thin layer spread over a vast 
extent of country, making it impossible to locate herds with 
accuracy, and forcing the huntsman to take up the first fresh 
spoor he comes upon in the early morning and follow it doggedly 
hour after hour. with only a brief stop for rest and lunch, if he 
wishes to secure even his bare allotment of heads. i 
As we left the table. with its clean white cloth and shining 
silverware, to stretch full-length in hammock-chairs and light 
our pipes, Magudogudo, Madada, and Maoia appeared for the 
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nightly indaba, the consultation which not only reviews the luck — fashion before us on covered ground, while behind them were 
of the dav but establishes the nature and many of the details of | grouped standing the remaining members of the strictly hunting 
the campaign of the morrow, so that no part of the precious — fraternity—local chief, local guides, gun-bearers, certain special 
early hours shall be lost. Mats were brought for the three retainers of our huntsmen, and anyone bringing news of interest. 
trackers, and they were granted the privilege of squatting tailor- The faces of the principal huntsmen presented an interesting 
study at any time, but most especially during these conferences 
when they were alight with attention and expression. All three 
had a peculiarly Mongolian type of countenance 
with high, prominent cheek-bones, deep- 
ly indented temples, flat but thin- 
winged noses, long, stringy, 
drooping mustaches, and 
eyes which met those of 
the observer with a 
level, fearless 
gaze. Their in- 
telligence was 
far above 
that of 
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Hunting the Prize 


Idiot of Big Game 


The eyes not only of the trackers but of all their retinue study 
our faces shrewdly to see whether we are making fun of this most 
treasured of all native accomplishments, the forecasting of for- 
tune by the skilful reading of omens. Seeing us quite grave 
and intent on an answer, the faces of Maoia and Magudogudo 
take on an added dignity beneath the solemn and respectful 

gaze of all their retainers. The old men are proud of their 
reputation with the divinatory bones, of their skill at read- 
ing accurately the complicated ritual of the dozens of con- 
cave shells cast from both hands on an open mat where 
all the assembly may comment upon and criticize freely 
their interpretation. They look at each other as 
though in silent consultation, and finally Magudogudo 


a: 


‘ 


We entered a region dotted with milala palm, 


the source of sura wine. 


the average Kafir; they had been so fre 
quently in contact with the white man that 
they had acquired some appreciation of his 
directness, and, at least in matters of the 
chase, would sometimes respond readily to 
a leading question without the usual inter- 
minable palaver in the Socratic method. 
Even so, it must not be imagined that they 
could be rushed into any statement of fact. 

The interpreter having taken his position, 
and the usual questions of courtesy and salu- 
tation being summarily disposed of, we made 
a start with the following opening gambit: 

‘Tell Magudogudo that he is undoubtedly 
a great hunter. The fact is so well estab- 
lished that all the game have talked among 
themselves about his coming and have one 
withdrawn to parts unknown.” 

“Oue!” exclaims Magudogudo; 
his face lights up with appreciation 
of the humor. and during the general 
laugh he clasps the hand of his life- 
long friend, Maoia, and sways it to ~ 
and fro. This peculiar hand-shake 
does not have the significance of a 
greeting as with us, but expresses 
merely agreement or mutual satis- 
faction. The two friends are the 
only makhehla in our large party; 
that is, they are the only wearers of 
the shidlodlo, the highly polished 
crown of black wax which is a 
symbol of dignified maturity and immunity from ever carrying 
a load. It gives them all the distinction of a halo. 

“We know,” we continued through the interpreter, “that 
Magudogudo and Maoia have undoubtedly rolled the bones, 
that they have already cast the lot of this safari and have seen 
whether the miserable ‘mpunzi is to cross the way of the great 
“*njovu, and whether the shell representing the white-man hunter 
still stands among the overturned shells of the game. We know 
that they have read how many fiva, kongoni, pala-pala and 
mpofo shall lie dead on the plains and in the forest. What does 
Magudogudo say?” 


Cass's half of what seemed an absurdly large 
cortege: Magudogudo, chief tracker, Bongo, 


the second tracker. horse Bertie —— 


says, with serene faith in his 
prediction, 

“The malungo speaks truly; we 
have read the bones and have seen that he 
if the malungo holds the gun straight the game will fall. 

We ponder this reply for a moment, and then, with added 
respect for the brain behind the bones, proceed directly to the 
business of the meeting. It is necessary to establish our itineraty 
so that there will be no needless travel with loads or retracing ® 
long marches. If Magudogudo, setting out on a journey, wish 
to see first wildebeest, then sable, eland, inyala, lion, and finally 
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the triumvirate 
to become more 


the trip progres 


the horseboy, 
and Guambe, the 


camera carrier. 


exact order named, how 
which places would he 
ld he set his camps? 

the youngest by far of 
of trackers, and it was 
and more noticeable as 
sed that whenever de- 


Temporarily fat and lazy from over-abundant crops. 


cision or action was called for, the older men immediately turned 
to him. 

Madada took upon himself without hesitation the burden of 
answering the white man’s question. He was dressed from the 
hips up in a thin white jersey, which clung to his slim torso, 
emphasizing its slenderness and the length of hisarms. He was 

a born orator, and began slowly and in a lew voice which gradu- 

ally increased in power as his gestures grew wider until, draw- 

ing his left elbow level with the shoulder and extending his 
right arm to its full length, he took the pose of one about to 
shoot an arrow and, with chin, eves, and both hands all in one 
eloquent alignment, carried the imagination of his hearers to 

a sequence of pictured horizons. As he named each locality 

famous as the resort of some species of major game, the thumb 

and fingers of his left hand would snap with the crack of a 

percussion-cap. He pointed only with doubled fist or drooping 
hand or by his entire pose; never by any chance did he extend 
the index-finger, as to aim it at a person even inadvertently is 
to incur the risk of a lawsuit. 

Waterbuck we had killed, and wildebeest we knew to be near 
by: we should have our fill of them on the (Continued on page 128) 


The motive power was supplied by six boys and seven women. 
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What Happened 
to a Man 
Who'd Always Been 
Too Busy | 
to Have Any Fun 


By 
Frank R. Adams 


Illustrations by 


Charles D. NM étchell 


HEN he was twenty. Henrv 
Field came to a fork in the 
road. 

He was in college: he was 
in love, and he was in the {full enjoyment 
of rather roseate youthful prospects. Two 
years more and he would have been 
graduated, married, and on the first step 
of the ladder to success as an engineer. 
For Henry had talent and, more than 
that, a way with him that made people 


care about having him linked up with 
their interests. 

But the heart-muscles of Russell Field, whom the accidents 
of nature had made Henry's father, suddenly ceased to pump 
one morning. And quite unexpectedly and almost painlessly, 
Henry became the head of his family. 

He went home to the funeral expecting. to be back at Ann 
Arbor in about a week. Coach Yost of the football team needed 
him badly, but. of course. a thing like a death’in the family 
made ic imperative that even a star tackle like Henry Field be 
excused from practise for a few days. 

Henry telephoned to Ellen at her sorority-house canceling 
their engagement for the informal hop the following Saturday, 
but assur:ag her that he would see her on Monday at class. So 
far as he knew, he would take up the next instalment of the same 
life he had been living, after a brief interlude of necessary sorrow. 
Do not think by this that Henry was callous or even heedless. 
He was merely youthful, and youth must look forward, must be 
selfish if the race is to continue. 

But the following Monday he was not back at class nor was he 
at afternoon practise on the football field. Instead. he was sit- 
ting in his father’s insurance office up over the photographer’s 
shop at Iola, Iowa. There was no fire in the stove, had not 
been since his father had left his desk six days before. The 
atmosphere was chill and still retained a slight acrid odor of wocd- 
smoke. It was raining and, in the absence of a draft, the out- 
side air was being driven down the flue. Henry, not seeing the 
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high shelves of letter files before him, sat at the desk, his hane 
folded in his lap. 

The funeral had been only Saturday, and yet it seemed agg 
ago. Upon Henry, as the successor to the headship of his hous 
had devolved the necessity of investigating his father’s affair 
It had not taken him long. Besides his home and some prt 
sumably worthless oil stock, there was nothing in the way @ 
tangible assets. Russell Field had made a splendid income bu 
there were five children in the family, besides Mrs. Field’s age 
mother, to support. One need not have a college education 4 
understand what had become of the insurance-agent’s money. 

There were still five children in the family, besides Mrs. Fie 
and her mother. Henry faced this fact squarely. His broth 
Charles was in high school, would enter college next year. Rox. 
just turned fifteen, was making wonderful progress wit he 
singing, was planning to study in Chicago as soon as she ¥® 
able to leave the home nest. The other two, Tommy and Ani 
were still unambitious but voracious entities. 

There were two things that Henry could do. One was tor 
back to college, work his way through the remaining two y@" 
which would not be difficult for a man who was rather <ssll 
to the Western championship, and, after graduating, cary © 
his original program on a slightly modified basis. Ii meant! 
he would have to delay a couple of years his proposed maria 
to Ellen. But she would wait for him. 
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Henry broke through 
the line of dancers 
and took the girl 
by the arm, 
pushing the 
young man aside 
“Don't 
ask any questions, 
he ordered. 


“Come with me.” 


savagely. 


Under this scheme, his mother ceuld doubtless worry along 
somehow by taking boarders, especially if Charles should quit 
school and get a job in the tannery. Of course, they would not 
be able to live so well, and Rose would have to give up her idea 
ol continuing music lessons, but it could be done. And as soon 
as he, Henry, was on his feet in three or four years, he could 
begin sending them money to help. 

lhe other alternative stood before him in the box letter-files 
arranged in orderly fashion upon his father’s shelves. The busi- 
hess Was there. _ Russell Field had monopolized practically the 
enure insurance field in the county. Henry had helped him dur- 
ing the summer months and knew something about the routine 
ol the office. Energy and a quick application of his ability to 
“in people would make it possible for him to retain practically 
all the business that his father had painfully built up. Henry 
knew this. If he made this office his office, if he became the 
harrow, one-ideaed snail inside of this shell, his mother could 
keep up the old house, Charles could go to college next year, 
Rose would have her chance to become the concert singer which 
she thought she was destined to be. 

_.t seemed as if there were really only one course open to 


ceo agp youth rebelled, and the mind of twenty dwelt 
re otf upon the path that had always lain ahead. Even 
he ds | “as not an easy one. But on it were all the things 

Wanted to do, duties that he would shoulder willingly, his 


own duties, not the left-over responsibilities of a previous 
generation. 

And there was Ellen. He recollected painfully her delicate 
beauty, the tawny monochrome of her skin, eyes and hair. Ellen 
was like a warm sepia print, toned from the rich cream of her 
checks to the chdtaine of her hair. Ellen was merry and clever. 
But she would not transplant to the homely kitchen-garden 
patch of Iola. Outside of the hothouse she would die, or, at 
least, wither up and cease to bloom. 

And there was the life of an engineer, out in the open, directing 
some stupendous public-service project or, in a modern, well- 
equipped, eflicient office estimating construction-costs, juggling 
with stresses and strains, the joy of overcoming nature’s forces 
with a slide-rule and tables of logarithms. Henry’s very soul 
thrilled to the problems of the engineer. 

And, in a minor way, there was college, too. Henry was 
popular, as any man was bound to be who had put so much zest 
into undergraduate activities. It was a long step from being 
the idol of a university to becoming merely a cog in the machinery 
of a small town’s almost stagnant business. 

So Henry, the incarnation of youth, tall, straight, perfectly 
muscled, alert, clear of mind and eye, sat in the early dusk of 
that Monday afternoon in November, 1905. <A ray of light 
from a suddenly switched on street-lamp found a target in 
Henry’s faintly curly russet hair and the honest flecks of freckles 
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on his nose and cheeks. On his cheeks, too, were a couple of 
large, wet tears. 

Henry was only twenty! 

And he had just made up his mind to detour from the cement 
highway to a rough dirt road. He had to choose that path or 
make up his mind to be haunted all the rest of his days by the 
consciousness of a duty undone. 

With a sigh he arose, turned on the desk-lamp and began 
building a fire in the stove. 


Right here the story ceases to be the kind of one you thought 
it was, and becomes something entirely different. 

Fifteen vears slipped over the reel like a ten-word subtitle. 

Henry was thirty-five, and he had all the roads in the world 
to choose from. 

His mother had rounded out her days in ease and plenty; 
Charles was moderately successful as an attorney in a near-by 
town; Rose had sacrificed her musical career to natural impulses, 
as most of them do; Anne was married, too, and Tom was coming 
along under full sail as manager of the insurance office. 

Henry was thirty-five, and there wasn’t a soul depending on 
him for anything. Even moré than that, his father’s long- 
abandoned oil company was resurrected along with the current 
boom, and there was a lot of magic dollars pouring in from it 
every week or so. 

But Henry, with the harness slackened and the load lifted, 
had nothing to do with his suddenly acquired leisure and money. 
His was now a swivel-chair figure; his hair was never mentioned 
by anyone except his barber, who was professionally optimistic, 
and his tummie thought it ached every time Henry ate a piece 
of pie for dinner. 

In general, Henry was rated in the office of Cupid & Co. as 
a very bad risk. 

Not that he had any matrimonial intentions. but a single man 
is never master of his own destiny so long as he can get about 
in a wheeled chair and sign checks. 

Ellen, of course, had married some one else. Henry could 
not even remember the name of the chap whose last name she 
shared. He had no left-over longings in that direction, anyway. 
Ten vears before, when he had seen her last, she had bulged 
about eight inches bevond his ideal. Frankly, his tastes had 
not developed along with him. He had never outgrown his 
school-day notion of what was desirable in a woman. 

What Henry thought he was going to do was to absorb all 
the books he had been wanting to read for the past fifteen vears, 
go to most of the football games during the season. and hunt 
up the old friends he had lost touch with. 

The only unfortunate part of this program was that it wouldn’t 
jell. Half an hour of reading. and his attention would wander— 
one game of football as a spectator, and he managed to contrive 
an excuse to stay in a warmer place the following Saturday, and 
his old friends had become transformed into strangers wearing 
masks of absent-minded cordiality. 

Life for Henry had become very bilious. He had leisure un- 
limited; all roads to pleasure lay open, but he had no inclina- 
tion to do a blessed thing. 

He arrived unannounced one evening at the Jersey home of 
his sister Rose. It was after dinner. and he found the usually 
well-ordered house in an uproar. There was a masquerade at 
the country club, and the Keatons—that was Rose’s married 
name—had half a dozen week-end guests from town. Everyone 
was dressing: so Henry did not even meet them but, certain of 
his welcome, sent word to his sister that he was there and settled 
down in the library to read the paper and consume .some of 
Frank Keaton’s rapidly diminishing private stock. 

After a while. Rose. all ready for the party, came in to bestow 
a sisterly kiss of greeting. 

“Better come along, Hal,’ urged Rose with.well simulated 
enthusiasm. Once she had called him “‘Hank,” but not since 
mingling in Eastern society. “* We've got lots of extra costumes, 
and Frank has made out a ticket in vour name.” 

“No, thanks, Rose.” he refused tolerantly. ‘I decline to flirt 
with your married friends, even when they are thinly disguised 
as Columbines and Carmens. By the way, what are you?” He 
turned her around to inspect the well filled and overflowing kilts 
and plaids. 

“I’m supposed to represent Mary Queen of Scots.” 

‘I didn’t know she ever wore anything like that. Besides, 
it was her head that was cut off, I believe, while in your cutting 
vou have gone to the other extreme.” 

“Never mind teasing me. I know this kilt is short, but I don’t 
believe anyone will guess who I am. I've left off all my jewelry 


to Choose ; 


and other identifying-marks, including my wedding-ring. ‘his 
is to be a very Jarge affair. I think you'd rc lly have a good 
time if you came. Shan’t we expect vou?” 

“Hm,” said Henry noncommittally. His mind was reverting 
to his newspaper. 

“All the servants are off to-night except H’wang, the new 
Chinese butler, but he will see that you are comfortable if vou 
don’t come. We've got an entire new household staff, and they 
are wonders all but the lady’s-maid, and she’s too pretty.” 

“That’s a terrible crime,” growled Henry. 

“Just the same, I don’t trust a girl who is too good-looking, 
They require too much. I’m letting this one go to-morrow.” 

“I'm not. 
but they're none of your business. 
care of the house.” 

“Hm. Good night.”’ Henry had already slipped back into 
the comfortable mind-grooves of his paper. 

In half an hour he had finished the dav’s news and was out of 
a job. He looked hesitatingly at a couple of current novels on 
the library table, finally picked up one, and decided to take it to 
bed with him. Henry was bored. 

At the top of the stairs, he noticed through the partly opened 
door to his sister's room that there was a light on. Henry had 
been trained in the school of economy to turn off lights when he 
saw them burning, and he mentally berated his sister for her 
extravagance, as, with unintentional noiselessness, he pushed 
the door open. 

The light was from a floor-standard reading-lamp with a 
flexible arm. Just now, the hooded radiance was turned away 
from the door and downward toward the top of the dresser. 

In the illumination was a pair of slender-fingered hands. They 
were cupped together, and in the hollow lay a flashing collection 
of diamond and emera!d-studded jewelry. 

Henry stood watching those hands, not knowing exactly what 
todo. The picture seemed theatric—he even remembered some- 
thing rather like it in Sir Henry Irving’s production of ‘The 
Bells.” 

Finally he shook himself out of his surprised inactivity and 
pressed the electric switch which was just inside the door at his 
Jeft hand. 

The girl who looked up, not very much surprised, was dressed 
in a maid’s black costume with an insignificant lace apron and 
a tiny cap of service pinned to a severely ordered coif of warm- 
tinted blonde hair. 

There was a great deal of hair and not so very much girl. 
She was the fragile type of blonde, with sensitive nostrils and 
patches of color in her cheeks. Her eyebrows and lashes were 
very dark, which might have been artificial, but her eyes were 
dark, too, obviously so intended by nature. Henry was slightly 
disconcerted by the equanimity of her gaze. She was looking 
at him inquiringly and directly, not the least bit abashed by the 
fact that she had been caught red-handed. 

So,” said Henry finally, “vou are a thief 

A change of expression flickered across the girl’s face for a 
second, then she returned with a shrug of her shoulders, 

“Not now.” 

‘But you would have been if I had not caught you just when 
I did.” 

“Who knows?” 

Her lack of fear annoyed him. She did not even offer to lay 
down the booty. ; 

Rose was right—the girl was too darn pretty for a lady’s-maid. 
Those jewels would look well on her. Henry had to admit, 
though. that she needed little in the way of adornment. He 
could not imagine her looking any more attractive than she was 
now in this absolutely plain costume. 

“You had better give me the plunder,” suggested Henry 
kindly, advancing and holding out his hand. 

She made no move. 

“Who are you?” 

He laughed. Of course she didn’t know who he was. 

“Tam Mrs. Keaton’s brother. Hand over the junk.” 

Reluctantly she obeyed. He dropped the baubles carelessly 
into his vest pocket. 

“Now, why did you do it?” he asked. People always ask that 
question of criminals ‘just as if they expected the truth for an 
answer. 

The girl shrugged her shoulders again. 

“Why do people always do this sort of thing?” she countered. 

“I don’t know,” confessed Henry. ‘I never did it.” 


“Well,” suggested the girl, ‘‘sometimes because one is hungry.” 


I’ve got some other perfectly good reasons, too, 
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“So you are a thief,’ said Henry finally. The girl looked at him directly, not the least abashed by the fact 
that she had been caught red-handed. 


a you've never been hungry?” 
you think so?” And then she continued, ‘“Some- 
; € a robbery is committed in order to save some one else 
= Privation or disaster.” 
oy Was anxious to believe well of this altogether too good- 
Ing lady buccaneer. 

Perhaps that was your case?” 


} 


The girl nodded slowly, and, as she did so, a large tear escaped 
from either eye. 

“Mv mother,”’ she faltered, “very ill,” she ended helplessly. 

Henry was all sympathy at once. He felt himself suddenly 
changing sides and taking the point of view of the enemy of 
society. 

“But couldn't you get the money honestly?” 
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“I'm supposed to represent Mary Queen of Scots,” said Rose, ‘but I don't believe anyone will guess who I am. 
I've left off all my jewelry and all identifying-marks, including my wedding ring.” 


The girl shook her head. 

“I’ve only had one day’s work in the last three months.” 

Henry recollected that Rose had said the entire household 
staff was new. Further, she had intimeted she was going to 
discharge the lady’s-maid. He wondered if the girl knew that. 


“It seems as -{ you could get money some other way,” he 
suggested. 
“T could,” she replied disdainfully, “but I would rather steal 


than sell my honor.” It sounded a trifle strong, and Henry 
looked at her to see if she were smiling. But no; her face was 
straight. and she had drawn herself up to her full height, exactly, 
he imagined. as she had seen some actress do it. 

Henry sighed. 

‘I suppose I’ve got to turn you over to the police.” 

Unexpectedly the girl sank to her knees and held up her hands 
imploringly. If she had not been so pretty, he would have 
laughed. As it was he kept his face set, and said, perplexed, 

Well, what do you suggest that I do?” 

“Tf you knew how I longed for pretty things, for a good time,” 
she said brokenly, ** vou——”’ 

His eye lighted suddenly on a jeweled pin clasped over her 
leit breast. 

‘‘Where did vou get that?”’ he demanded accusingly. 
that Mrs. Keaton’s too?” 

“It is not,’ she returned. ‘*That’s mine.” 

‘You're a college girl?”’ he asked incredulously. 
of Kappa Kappa Gamma?” 

‘“We had money once,” she said. ‘‘That’s why it’s so hard to 
be without things now,” she pleaded wistfully. ‘Can you 
imagine how difficult it is for a girl who has had the advantages 
of wealth to be suddenly precipitated into poverty, to have 
nothing, never to associate with people of refinement and educa- 
tion, never to go to dances, just as I used to once, never to have 
the companionship of men who are respectful, who treat me as 
anything except so much merchandise to be bought?” 

Henry had an uneasy feeling that he was being led away from 
the subject of her guilt by an elaborately embroidered fiction. 
But, distrusting her inwardly, he nevertheless enjoved to the 
full the pleasant sensation of having an undeniably beautiful 
girl in his power. So he thought that he would play the game 
a little bit further. Shucks! What did it matter, anyway? 
She hadn’t gotten away with anything, and he would be hanged 
if he would turn her over to the police. Besides, Henry was 
romantic, in spite of years and shape. His sense of adventure 
had never been satiated, and remained exactly where he had 
chopped off sucdenly fifteen vears before. 
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“Do vou really care about masculine admiration and clothes 
and to go to parties and all that sort of thing?” he asked. 

“You haven’t any idea how much. Just to see people getting 
ready like to-night and to help them into their fine costumes 
and not to be able to go oneself, even when you know that you 
can dance as well as anyone and you’re not bad-looking and 
that you’ve had the same training as everyone else and im 

‘“You want to go to that party?” Henry asked. His awak- 
ened spirit of adventure prompted him to utter this idea which 
he instantly wished he had smothered. 

The girl clasped her hands fervently and moved her lips sound- 
lessly as if in prayer. , 

“Then I'll take vou.”” Henry decided. He was in the darn 
thing now on his own proposition, and he couldn’t back out— 
especially since this good-looking young person seemed so set 
on-it. ‘There are some extra costumes in the house and I've 
got a ticket. If you will promise not to lift any jewelry off from 
the other guests, I'll take you, and we can stay until it is time 
to unmask. Do you promise?” Still wordlessly, the girl crossed 
her heart. ‘Come on, then.” He led the way to the room of 
his brether-in-law. 

True enough, several costumes lay on the bed, one mercifully 
a domino which weuld fit any figure. The only feminine appear 
ing one was so insignificant that Henry’s bachelor eye couldn't 
tell what it was. 

**Can vou wear this?” he asked. 

The girl, with sparkling eves, nodded. 

“Then put it on in Mrs. Keaton’s room. But you must 
promise you won’t steal anything if I let you dress in there.” 


“It won’t be necessary to promise,” the girl decided brieflys 


“With that costume on, you'll be able to see if I’ve stolen any- 
thing.” 

Later, when she came back dressed in it, he was compelled t@ 
admit that she was right. It purported to be a harem dressy 
but it wouldn’t have been warm enough in any harem whet 
there was a draft. ; 

But the girl appeared well under the rather trying scantines 
of it. She was surprisingly rounded for one who had looked $0 
thin in black. Henry took one gasping look, hoped that it Wa 
pink silk he could see under the gauze bloomers, and turil 
away. He hoped, also, she would not be conspicuous at 
party, but he had misgivings. 

Strangely enough, when they got to the country club, Re 
Keaton was not there. Henry was quite positive of this, 
cause, even in that crowd he would have had no difficulty® 
recognizing the slightly too bonnie knees (Continued on page @ 
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LARE EAMES, wito has scored a conspicuous suc- 
cess in John Drinkwater’snew play,“ Mary Stuart.” 


PHOTOG" COPYRIGHT Br PRaNcis 


“I'm supposed to represent Mary Queen of Scots. 


said Rose. 


but I don't believe anyone will guess who I am. 


Ive left off all my jewelry and all identifying-marks. including my wedding ring.” 


The girl shook her head. 
i've only had one day's work in the last three months.” 

Henry recollected that Rose had said the entire household 
staff was new. Further, she had intimeted she was going to 
discharge the lady’s-maid. He wondered if the girl knew that. 

“It seems as { vou could get money some other way,” he 
suggested. 

could.” she replied disdaintully, 1 would rather steal 
than sell my honor.” It sounded a trifle strong. and Henry 
Jooked at her to see if she were smiling. But no: her face was 
straight. and she had drawn herself up to her full height, exactly, 
he imagined. as she had seen some actress do it. 

Henry sighed. 

‘LT suppose I've got to turn you over to the police.” 

Unexpectecly the girl sank to her knees and held up her hands 
If she had not been so pretty, he would have 
laughed. As it was he kept his face set. and said, perplexed, 

“Well, what do vou suggest that I do?” 

“Tf vou knew how I longed for pretty things. for a good time.” 
she said brokenly. “vou 

His eve lighted suddenly on a jeweled pin clasped over her 
leit breast. 

“Where did vou get that?” he demanded accusingly. “Is 
that Mrs. Keaton’s too?” 

‘It is net.” she returned. ** That's mine.” 

You're a college girl?” he asked incredulously. 
of Kappa Kappa Gamma?” 

“We had money once.” she said. ** That's why it's so hard to 
be without things now.”’ she pleaded wistfully. ‘Can vou 
imagine how dithcult it is for a girl who has had the advantages 
of wealth to be suddenly precipitated into poverty. to have 
nothing, never to associate with people of refinement and educa- 
tion, never to go to dances. just as I used to once, never to have 
the companionship of men who are respectful, who treat me as 
anything except so much merchandise to be bought?” 

Henry had an uneasy feeling that he was being led away from 
the subject of her guilt by an elaborately embroidered fiction. 
But. distrusting her inwardly, he nevertheless enjoved to the 
full the pleasant sensation of having an undeniably beautiful 
girl in his power. So he thought that he would play the game 
a little bit further. Shucks! What did it matter. anyway? 
She hadn't gotten away with anything, and he would be hanged 
if he would turn her over to the police. Besides. Henry was 
romantic, in spite of vears and shape. His sense of adventure 
had never been satiated, and remained exactly where he had 
chopped off sucdenly fifteen vears before. 

1S 


imploringly. 


* A member 


* Do vou really care about masculine admiration and clothes 
and to go to parties and all that sort of thing?” he asked. 

“You haven't any idea how much. Just to see people getting 
ready like to-night and to help them into their fine costumes 
and not to be able to go oneself, even when vou know that you 
can dance as well as anyone and you're not bad-looking and 
that vou've had the same training as everyone else and——” 

“You want to go to that partv?”’ Henrv asked. His awak- 
ened spirit of adventure prompted him to utter this idea which 
he instantly wished he had smothered. 

The girl clasped her hands fervently and moved her lips sound- 
lessly as if in prayer. 

“Then take vou.” Henry decided. He was in the darn 
thing now on his own proposition, and he couldn't back out— 
especially since this good-looking young person seemed so set 
on it. ‘There are some extra costumes in the house and I've 
got a ticket. If vou will promise not to lift any jewelry off from 
the other guests, I'll take vou, and we can stay until it is time 
to unmask. Do you promise?” Still wordlessly, the girl crossed 
her heart. **Come on, then.” He led the way to the room of 
his brether-in-law. 

True enough. several costumes lay on the bed, one mercifully 
a domino which weuld fit any figure. The only feminine appear- 
ing one Was so insignificant that Henry's bachelor eve couldn't 
tell what it was. 

“Can vou wear this?” he asked. 

The girl. with sparkling eves. nodded. 

“Then put it on in Mrs. Keaton’s room. But you must 
promise vou won't steal anything if I let you dress in there.” 

“It won't be necessary to promise.” the girl decided briefly. 
“With that costume on, vou'll be able to see if I’ve stolen any- 
thing.” 

Later. when she came back dressed in it, he was compelled to 
admit that she was right. It purported to be a harem dress, 
but it wouldn’t have been warm enough in any harem where 
there was a draft. } 

But the girl appeared well under the rather trying scantiness 
of it. She was surprisingly rounded for one who had looked 9 
thin in black. Henry took one gasping look, hoped that it was 
pink silk he could see under the gauze bloomers, and tum 
away. He hoped. also, she would not be conspicuous at they 
party, but he had misgivings. 

Strangely enough. when they got to the country club, Rot 
Keaton was not there. Henry was quite positive of this, be 
cause. even in that crowd he would have had no difficulty # 
recognizing the slightly too bonnie knees (Continued on page Tt 
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“Rhyne EAMES, wio has scored a conspicuous suc- 
cess in John Drinkwater’s new play,‘ Mary Stuart.” 
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EANNE EAGELS, whose blond beauty shines among 


the heavy dramatic shadows of In The Night Watch.” 
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T is one thing to be a hero because you 
are born to bea hero. It is another thing 
to be a hero because you have to bea 
hero. And it is still another thing to run 

a very fair chance of being shot, stabbed, 
kicked, sandbagged, or burned to death every 
time you go about your daily job to earn your 
daily bread. In this last event, the story 
might be worth half a column in the morning 
paper. but nobody would think much of it, 
and all judicious persons would smile at the 
very idea of pinning laurel wreaths round these 
police fellows just for working at their trade. 

With a regard for the above facts, it will be well to state 
at once that we have no hero at all in the present tale, which 
concerns Joseph Nassmyth, first-grade patrolman. 

It was, and it remains, a difficult matter to fix any pic- 
ture of Nassmyth. There are men almost impossible to 
distinguish beyond their conformity to a type. He bore the 
usual record; he made the usual figure. His credits and dis- 
credits. mental index, efficiency ditto, even his physical meas- 
urements must have read like a composite at headquarters. 
Thus you might learn that his age was forty-seven; height, 
five eleven; hair and eyes, gray; weight, one hundred and ninety 
pounds, and service with the force, seventeen years—all without 
seeing much of Nassmyth. Probably you have seen him; very 
likely you have been aware of him scores of times. but only as a 
vague presence—a sort of dark-blue adumbration. 

He was not fat, or comic, or insolent. He never wore shoe-brush 
mustaches or number-fourteen shoes. He did not take graft or 
frequent back doors or talk like an Irish stage comedian. 

Trim. solid, and steady-going. trained in his work, poor if, 
but and because honest, in his business hours a moderate terror 
to evil-doers, and a reasonable defense against all wickedness 
from public riot to an idle banana-peel; in his hours of privacy 
an obscure citizen with an insufficient income and a share of hu 
man illshe was the sort of man that could have passed for 
anything between a bank president and a bricklayer if he had 
hot revealed in everything he did or thought just what sort oi 
man he was —an ordinary bull cop on the hoof. 

And he employed in the conduct of his affairs exactly as much 
Acroism—the quality thus recognized—as the banker and the 
ncklayer do in theirs. 
r He made that point himself quite early in the mess at Number 
hirty live Ringrow Street. He made it in so many words; and 
he had a first-rate illustration right on tap, for the halls were still 
Tecking with powder-lumes and the tenement block still hummed 
With something like panic. He borrdéwed a grim emphasis from 


He was the sort of man that could have passed tor anything 
between a bank president and a bricklayer if he had not 
revealed in everything he thought and did just what 


he was—an ordinary bull cop on the hoof. 


that scene of violence and horror, with the pallid jets of gas 
standing thin, like exclamation-marks, and the bullet-holes on 
the door showing even sharper punctuation. 

You might almost have imagined that the whole episode had 
been furnished as a demonstration for the special enlightenment 
o! young Simson. You might—unless you had been acquainted 
with young Simson. In which favored state, you must have 
dismissed any such fantasy. sYoang Simson knew so much 
already. 

Simson arrived at the third-floor landing four steps at a time, 
slightly winded, but otherwise primed and confident; doubtless 
that is the way he will arrive at the Last Judgment. 

“Hol ona shake, bo!” he exhorted. ** Hol’ on before you take 
any chances makin’ a grand-stand pinch in this case, friend. 
It ain’t worth it. Before you go bustin’ any doors—get this: 
That bad gink in there is only a dinge. You hear me?” 

The shadowy, uniformed bulk that had climbed the stairs 
perhaps two or three minutes ahead of him was standing out- 
side a dim passage, one shoulder against the wall as if braced 
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T is one thing to be a hero because you 
are born tobea hero. It is another thing 
to be a hero because you have to bea 
hero. And it is still another thing to run 

a very fair chance of being shot, stabbed, 
kicked, sandbagged, or burned to death every 
time you go about your daily job to earn your 
daily bread. In this last event, the story 
might be worth half a column in the morning 
paper, but nobody would think much of it, 
and all judicious persons would smile at the 
very idea of pinning laurel wreaths round these 
police fellows just for working at their trade. 

With a regard for the above facts, it will be well to state 
at once that we have no hero at all in the present tale, which 
concerns Joseph Nassmyth, first-grade patrolman. 

It was, and it remains, a difficult matter to fix any pic- 
ture of Nassmyth. There are men almost impossible to 
distinguish beyond their conformity to a type. He bore the 
usual record; he made the usual figure. His credits and dis- 
credits, mental index, efficiency ditto, even his physical meas- 
urements must have read like a composite at headquarters. 
Thus you might learn that his age was forty-seven; height, 
five eleven; hair and eyes, gray; weight, one hundred and ninety 
pounds, and service with the force, seventeen years—all without 
seeing much of Nassmyth. Probably you have seen him; very 
likely you have been aware of him scores of times, but only as a 
vague presence—a sort of dark-blue adumbration. 

He was not fat, or comic, or insolent. He never wore shoe-brush 
mustaches or number-fourteen shoes. He did not take graft or 
frequent back doors or talk like an Irish stage comedian. 

Trim. solid, and steady-going, trained in his work, poor if, 
but and because honest, in his business hours a moderate terror 
to evil-doers, and a reasonable defense against all wickedness 
from public riot to an idle banana-peel; in his hours of privacy 
an obscure citizen with an insufficient income and a share of hu 
man ills he -was the sort of man that could have passed for 
anything between a bank president and a bricklayer if he had 
hot revealed in everything he did or thought just what sort of 
man he was—an ordinary bull cop on the hoof. 

And he employed in the conduct of his affairs exactly as much 
heroism ~the quality thus recognized—as the banker and the 
bricklayer do in theirs. 

He made that point himself quite early in the mess at Number 

irty five Ringrow Street. He made it in so many words; and 
he hada first-rate illustration right on tap, for the halls were still 
recking with powder-fumes and the tenement block still hummed 


With something like panic. He borrédwed a grim emphasis from 


He was the sort of man that could have passed tor anything 
between a bank president and a bricklayer if he had not 
revealed in everything he thought and did just what 
he was—an ordinary bull cop on the hoof. 


that scene of violence and horror, with the pallid jets of gas 
standing thin, like exclamation-marks, and the bullet-holes on 
the door showing even sharper punctuation. 

You might almost have imagined that the whole episode had 
been furnished as a demonstration for the special enlightenment 
0; young Simson. You might—unless you had been acquainted 
with young Simson. In which favored state, you must have 
dismissed any such fantasy. «Young Simson knew so much 
already. 

Simson arrived at the third-floor landing four steps at a time, 
slightly winded, but otherwise primed and confident ; doubtless 
that is the way he will arrive at the Last Judgment. 

“ Hol’ on a shake, bo!” he exhorted. ‘‘ Hol’ on before you take 
any chances makin’ a grand-stand pinch in this case, friend. 
It ain’t worth it. Before you go bustin’ any doors—get this: 
That bad gink in there is only a dinge. You hear me?” 

The shadowy, uniformed bulk that had climbed the stairs 
perhaps two or three minutes ahead of him was standing out- 
side a dim passage, one shoulder against the wall as if beaced 
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54 Shots 


for attack on the inner defenses. Simson hailed it with entire 
assurance; he came up impatient at the other’s delay in an- 
swering—until the level, low-pitched voice met him. 

“T hear you, Simmy. Always ready to hear you, Simmy— 
you know that. What’s your notion this time?” 

Whereupon Simson, in truth, was somewhat taken aback. 
He had been so far from foreseeing that the officer on the job— 
whom he had looked, with laudable zeal, to impress and to pat- 
ronize—might happen to be the one man in the world who was 
least impressed with him, perhaps, and certainly the least avail- 
able for patronage by anyone ef the name of Simson, the actual 
head of his family and his own maternal uncle—Joseph Nassmyth, 
the patrolman. It annoyed him for a moment. 


But only for a moment. No able hand, of course, should ever’ 


allow these little coincidences to unsettle him. Simson peered 
at the leathery, expressionless face and the beefy frame which 
were so familiar—which had been associated with so many of 
the checks and ironies of his ambitious youth—and he peered 
sharply and skeptically, as if to identify a mug for the rogues’ 
gallery, in the very best professional manner. 

“That you, Joe?” he inquired, laconic. “Well, it’s lucky, 
too. I got the right steer for you, Joe. I’m up the street here 
when this gun-play breaks loose, and I grabs a guy runnin’ past 
and chokes the story out of him—forthwith. It’s only a nigger 
mess. Joe—some dinge gone crazy on coke and booze—shootin’ 
up the place.” 

Nassmyth seemed to ponder. 

“Oh, is that all? So you thought you’d stop and give me the 
news, eh?” 

“Well. nacherally I stopped to tip whoever was on the beat. 
I forgot it was your beat, y’ see—it’s so long since I seen you. 
But it’s all the same.” 

“Thanks. And what did you say was your notion about it, 
Simmy?” 

“Why, I wanted to head off anybody—any cop, y’ know— 
from pullin’ any poor plays,” returned Simson. ‘Of course— 
why, if you wasn’t hep this was a dinge case, you might take a 
chance ona pinch and go buttin’ right in there yourself—mightn’t 
you? And you might get hurt. And what for? Why, for 
nothing! There’s never no credit for anybody in a dinge case 
you know that yourself. Joe.” 

Perhaps it was admiration that held Nassmyth, and made a 
slow-spoken man slower than ever in framing his replies—and 
then again, perhaps it was not. 

*“Credit?? No—I guess that’s afact. They teach you pretty 
fast at Rooney’s Service Gymnasium, don’t they, Simmy? 
‘Forthwith’ and everything. Not that you need much teaching. 
But you're still at Rooney’s, I suppose. You ain’t in uniform 
yet? 

“T will be in two weeks,” said Simson, baffled out of his able 
pose. “I been passed for the force.”’ 

It seemed to him his uncle Nassmyth had always had that 
habit of taking him down—of flattening any situation—with a 
power of commonplace applied like a club. His own conception 
of the behavior fitting to a police emergency was quite cool and 
cryptic, too, but nothing so stolid as this. 

About them, the house was fallen to a heavy silence, but 
farther away—at the bottom of the stair-well, at the deep rear 
of the hall, by the open slit of an air-shaft—they could sense 
the zone of local excitement. The whole block had been aware 
of a blue uniform the very instant a blue uniform entered Number 
Thirty-five. and, with characteristic resilience, had already begun 
to temper its emotion to the immediate sporting interest— 
listened and wondered, and even laid a few hasty bets. ° 

And Simson wondered on his own account, though carefully, 
not excited in the least. 

He was one of those youngsters specifically developed, it would 
seem, to be the police of a new, a swifter, and a more machine- 
made decade. such as you begin to notice nowadays—frequently 
in the Traffic Squad, as cycle-men or mounted—brisk, hard-cut, 
chaps with the American chisel-jaw, and narrow eyes. curt and 
self-sufficient, without undue scruples and with no illusions to 
SJ veak of. 

He began to wonder what uncle was up to. Not that he im- 
agined anything wrong, not that he imagined uncle to be capable 
of anything except the usual small-time stuff. But he could never 
be sure when the old cuss might be trying to get a dig at him in 
his dull, deliberate, unsmiling way; and he had never seen the 
old cuss more dull, deliberate, and unsmiling than he was this 
minute as he went on to say: 

“You're certainly coming on fast. Simmy. But I can tell you 
a better reason—a whole lot better reason why I wouldn’t want 


to go butting in there, like you so kindly mention. 


That guy 
you heard about is Casco Charlie, the worst nigger in the belt. 
Six and a half foot high and two hundred and fifty pounds of 
dynamite. He used to be a killer with a rep,’ and now he’s a 
plain homocidal nut—broke out of hospital somewhere to-night 


and came back to pay a few calls. He’s got a razor, a 
sawed-off shotgun, and a thirty-eight-caliber revolver. He’s 
just croaked three people, and he’s laying inside for the next that 
comes handy. How about it?” 

Then Simson flushed. He saw how the veteran had scored, 
leading him on to display his talents only to show him up for a 
simp. 

“How’ja get all that dope?” he demanded. 

“Everybody knows Casco Charlie,” returned Nassmyth. 
“T only needed one look at him.” 

“You seen him?” 

“Just now—before you came up.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Behind that door.” 

They were standing one against either wall, well apart. There 
was no need to enforce caution; half a dozen impromptu loop- 
holes commanded the passage. The light that gleamed through 
those splintered panels issued from the chamber of death, and 
the door itself had the menace of a known ambuscade, mute and 
waiting. 

“It’s enough,” conceded Simson. “’S all the same—so long 
as you wasn’t startin’ in after him.” ; 

“Thanks,” acknowledged Nassmyth again, and added, “You 
wouldn’t start in after him, would you, Simmy?” ‘ 

“Me?” exclaimed Simson. ‘ Nix!” 

“Simmy, what would you do?” 

“What would I do?” echoed Simson, startled. 

“‘Suppose this was your case?” 

“Why—l’d call the station—quick.” 

“Call the reserves?” 

“Forthwith! I’d get help enough to drive that moke out or 
blow him to bits—all safe.” 

“ Anybody would do that, wouldn’t they 

“) sh’d hope so—the way you tell it.” 

“ Nobody would expect one man to try.” 

“Of course not. Why, you know that as well as me, Joe. 
You just said so yourself,” returned Simson, more and more 
amazed. “‘What’s loose? What’s bitin’ you, anyhow?” 

“Well, I wanted to be sure—with your new-fangled notions 
about ‘credit’—whether you had the plain sense of the layout,” 
said Nassmyth quictly. ‘I wanted to see if you had enough 
savvy to get the point, Sim. Because—I’m going in after that 
guy, after all.” 

Perhaps ten minutes had passed since the first bursting rattle 
of shots, but no alarm had gone out beyond the block. The 
block cultivated a healthy discretion in such matters. It never 
used a telephone. It had no public crier. When guns began to 
pop and knives to play, it preferred to take shelter, to Jay low, 
and to leave the rest with destiny. For the time being, that com- 
pact community in the center of the city remained completely 
ringed and isolated; destiny stood aside there with a finger at 
her lips whiJe Patrolman Joseph Nassmyth continued his demon- 
stration on the subject of heroism. 

Simson’s natural reaction was galvanic. 

“You're goin’ to do what?” he cried. ‘You're crazy!” 

“No,” said Nassmyth; “no—it ain’t my brain gone wrong. 
Only my heart. Simmy, I got a rotten heart. Been liable to 
snap like a thread any time these six months—so the doc’ tells 
me.” Low and colorless as ever, unhurried, his voice ran on to 
the single whistling murmur of the gas-jets. ‘A funny thing 
you may have noticed yourself, Simmy—how happenstance 
will up and sluga man. Take me. I never guessed any trouble 
till 1 went for examination last year. Jim Garrity was the doc’— 
a lad I used to know when he was knee-high to a pup, a little red- 
headed devil soaking me with a bean-shooter over the back fence, 
and a good friend of mine he’s been—I’ll say so. Well, he mon- 
keys round and listens at my chest. ‘When do you apply for re- 
tirement, Joe,’ he says, looking kind of queer. 

“T didn’t make him all at once. ‘Retirement?’ I says. ‘You're 
kidding me, Jim. Half-pay? Not with my family. Not with 
all I got to do before I peg out.’ 

“Whatever that is, you better do it soon,’ he comes back, 
the sharp way he has. ‘You’re plumb pegged, Joe.’ 

‘Jim,’ I told him, ‘I can’t afford to die. I got a wife andI 
got kids—three kids, Jim. And one of them is Danny. A smart 
boy is my boy Danny—too good to be another cop in the family. 
I know something about kids—he’s the stuff to make a way-UP 
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Nassmyth merely drew his regulation old blue-steel thirty-eight, opened and spun the full cylinder, and closed it. 
“I won't let you!"’ declared Simson, and laid hold of him, aware, in that contact of a hundred ties 
between them. “I won't have nothing to do with no such madness, nor you, either!” 


lawyer if he gets the schooling. I’m bound to hang on till 1 fix 
it right for Danny, Jim.’ 

‘There's your pension,’ he says. 

lhe pension won’t do it, either,’ I says. ‘They couldn’t 

nardly live on the pension.’ And I gave him a spiel about losing 
my house and everything else I had in that real-estate smash 
two years ago—you remember, Simmy?’ 

at s my duty to report you unfit,’ Joe says. 

‘I can’t help that,’ I says. ‘It can’t be done. I’m the last 
man on carth for retiring, or dying—either one. You come and see 
4 Danny, and you'll say the same. I couldn’t think of it, Jim.’ 

So it seems,’ he says, at last. ‘I tell you what, Joe—I’ll 
dowhatI can. I'll take a chance. I'll pass you. Get out of 
here about your business and ’tend to it while you can. But, Joe,’ 

Says, and nails me with the gimlet eye of him, ‘one thing,’ he 


says: ‘I suppose you know there’s a whole lot of people who be- 
lieve a policeman earns his four dollars a day by getting hell ham- 
mered out of him every night. ‘They do, and, what’s more, they 
went and backed up their belief once upon a time with a thumping 
big fund for deserving policemen—to encourage him. 

“*Well, Joe—a deserving policeman is a dead policeman— 
know that, too, don’t you? Anyway, his widders and orphans 
draw a fine graft from the fund. 

“So Joe,’ hesays. ‘There’s something you might think about. 
What a handy cure it would be to get yourself made a blamed 
fool of a hero—what? I'd prescribe that for you, Joe. You 
won't forget it.’ 

“T didn’t forget it. I’ve had it in mind pretty near every 
minute. Right up till I seen Casco Charlie just now through 
that door. And then you come along, Simmy.” m 
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56 Shots 


“You see, a man can’t make no mistake in this sort of a play 
he’s never coming back to get a second try. He needs somebody 
on hand—somebody to tell the papers and the coroner and the 
trustees of that fund—to tell and show ’em ail how bold and 
daring he was, and the rest of the bunk. He needs a witness. 
Get me? And that’s where you're elected.” 

““Me?” Simson cried. ‘‘ Don’t you believe it! 
You ain’t goin’ on with this, Joe!” 

“Simmy, I’m bound to. It’s a chance I couldn’t miss—it 
wouldn’t happen again. It’s a chance that couldn’t a’ been 
bought, you to fix everything right for Danny and the rest.” 
The speaker straightened with a quiet movement of decision, of 
resolution, and turned toward the door. 
alone, and I’m going in now to get it over and done with.” 

“He'll kill you!” exclaimed Simson, and, in the next gasp, 
“You're gonna /et him kill you?” 

Nassmyth merely drew his regulation old blue-steel thirty- 
eight, opened and spun the full cviinder, and closed it. 

“IT won’t let you!” declared Simson, and laid hold of him, 
aware, in that contact of a hundred ties between them—the 
pull of race that made this man, all else aside, a very near part 
of himself. “I won’t have nothin’ to do with no such madness, 
nor you, either!” 

‘“Stt!” warned Nassmyth. Through the oppressive suspense 
that hedged them, some sound had penetrated. Not from the 
inner fastness of the flat; that remained as silent as ever. But 
the block had begun to grow restless. The block expected quick 
action in these matters, and, when the same failed to develop, 
was just about ready to inquire the reason why. “Time’s up— 
we'll have more witnesses than we want sniffing round here in a 
minute 

** Joe,”’ pleaded Simson, ‘remember the folks.” 

““What else am I doing but remembering ‘em? Do you see 
any other way yourself, Simmy—for a cop—for a man who’s 
come to my age and place? Tell ’em the storvy—except just 
what’s passed between you and me here, you understand. One 
thing: vou always was good at the talking part—and there'll 
likely be some credit in it, too. So talk it up. Hand-to-hand 
struggle with a bloody maniac. -Patrolman saves many lives 
at cost of his own. Noble hero in discharge of his duty. And 
when you give ’em the spiel, Sim, tell "em—teil ’em how you saw 
me go in——” 

With a gesture so sudden and so easy as to paralyze Simson, he 
brushed him off, sent him spinning backward across the landing. 

“Like this. Good-by, Simmy!” 

Before the bewildered youngster could recover, he stepped 
straight up the passage, glanced through a broken panel to get 
his bearings, pulled the knob, whisked inside—and drew the 
door behind him. 

Wop—wop! Wop—wop! The pistol-shots were spaced 
like double hand-claps. Then a pause. and one last explosion 
that loosed a fierce, bubbling. dwindling yell like the echo of 
every nightmare Simson had ever dreamed. 

When he broke through upon the scene, with hair tingling on 
his scalp and eyes starting in his head, he found very nearly all 
his imagination had prepared him for—a dingy tenement kitchen, 
wrecked as by a troop of furies, shattered relics of furniture, 
and splashed and riddled walls, bullet-scars everywhere—a 
small and vivid hell lighted by the crude yellow flare of the single 
jet. At the side toward the window, half sitting and ha!f propped 
against the wainscoting, where it had fallen the instant before, 
he saw the figure of Nassmyth. At the other side. near the sink, 
stripped to the waist, and fully extended like a gigantic carven 
image for some ancient sarcophagus, lay the body of Casco 
Charlie, the killer—a meaningless. distraught, and fearsome unit 
of human energy in his life; in death, composed, impressive— 
almost majestic. 

Simson perceived these things, and, in spite of his awe and 
his shocked astonishment, he was conscious of them—of the 
whole situation set out for him there like a tableau in wax— 
with a thrill in which there mingled a certain tribute, a cer- 
tain degree of pride, of unacknowledged relief, too. The old 
nage done it. No mistake. Had made a clean job of that 

ig finish! 

With consciously professional interest, he paused beside the 
body of the murderer. Casco’s right fist still held a cheap thirty- 
eight caliber revolver hugged across the breast in a gesture of 
bravado and defiance; but the manner of his taking-off was 
plain enough. The great muscled torso, smooth and gleaming 
like polished black marble, showed one clean chip—had been 
drilled through the heart by a single bullet. 

Shrinking, not entirely without emotion but decidedly curious, 


Nothing doin’. 


“I’m going in there’ 


eager to note the precise details, to complete for himself an exact 
picture of the catastrophe, Simson crossed over to his uncle. 

Nassmyth lay collapsed, with his hat off and his head leaning 
wearily, as if he had slid to that position for a moment’s rest. 

Simson looked for his wound. 

Somehow, he could not find it. He slipped a hand under one 
shoulder and gently eased it from the awkward angle of the wain- 
scoting, and under cover of his ministration he was still looking. 
And still he could not find it. There was no stain. There was 
no rip in the coat, none in the flesh. There was no mark of any 
kind. 

Strangely disturbed—with a strange conviction impending— 
he sought Nassmyth’s old blue revolver. He found it some feet 
away, where it had dropped from a nerveless hand, and, when 
he broke it, he found that two of the cartridges had been fired. 
Two! But he had heard at least five shots. Nassmyth—he was 
sure of it now—Nassmyth himself without a scratch! Casco 
dead! Then where—and how 

“Missed!” said a low voice—his uncle’s voice, though hol- 
lowed and stricken—and he whirled with a spasm of nerves to 
meet a living gaze in a face writhed with agony. ‘‘ Missed—he 
missed me, Simmy!” Simson had a singular sense of disaster. 
“T gave him every chance. I fired wild myself—two shots. 
But he missed me, and then shot himself!” 

‘“**Shot—himself?’”’ stammered Simmy. 

“With his last cartridge, I guess—saved it for that. More 
happenstance, and—and the toughest joke ever played on a man. 
My heart,” whispered Nassmyth. ‘It cut me down. It’s got 
me this time.” 

The glaze and the damp of death were on him, and the youngster 
knew he spoke truth—knew, and suffered the reaction of his years. 

**But Joe.” he cried, ‘‘you can’t let it. For God’s sake, you 
can’t give up and go to work and die now—like this. You've 
fumbled the job. Where’s your case for the Fund?  Filoppin’ 
this way! Why—why—there’s no hero to it. Heart-failure! 
They won't give a cent. Not a cent—and your whole play—no 
use. No use to anyone, Joe.” 

Glibly he pleaded—actually it was as if he pleaded with naive 
eagerness—to stay the dying man on the border-line. And 
Nassmyth stayed. He had sunk lower against the wall. His 
breath was coming with a rattle. But carefully, slowly, and 
grimly, as he had done everything in his life, he dragged himself 
back to make his last effort. 

‘‘Unless you make it good for me. 
for me—and you got to save it, Sim.” 

“Me?” gabbled the other, “‘ What can I do?” 

“Come through. Come through once for all. 

Wes." 

“That dinge—he’s got a thirty-eight. Same size gun as mine.” 

“Ves.”’ 

“Well—he’s plugged. Now take my gun and plug me.” 

“P-plug you!” 

“Through the heart, Simmy—send me clean—and that settles 
everything! Blamed fool of a hero! Killed in discharge of duty. 
Benefit for the family, and everybody satisfied. Be quick! 
There’s some one on the stair!” 

Simson recoiled in sick revolt. 

“T can’t do it! I can’t do it!” 

“It would work, Sam. You could make it work.” 

“Not cnough ‘credit’ in it?” whispered Nassmyth. 
there’s manhood.” 

““No—no!” 

“Going to be an able hand? Now’s your time.” 

“Going to be a policeman? Going to qualify? Now’s your 
time.” 

can't!” 

But Nassmyth would not let him go. 

“Going to fail at the pinch, Simmy? It’s the last call. What— 
what are you aiming to make of yourself, if you quit now?” 

And Simson dropped to his knees, overmastered, finding the 
strength he needed at the urge of that undeviating will and the 
pressure of that lonely, indomitable soul so near its journey. , 

“T won't quit, Joe. I'll try,” he nodded, choking. “I'll fixit 
right—the evidence—the benefit and all. I'll come through 
for you, Joe. Take that word with you!” 

Nassmyth’s fingers closed on his. 

“You'll do, Sim. You'll make a policeman—a good policema! 
—I’ll say so. But Danny,” he added, in waning whisper, “™Y 
boy Danny—he won’t have to—because his father—do you 
see?—his father died a hero!” 

For the only time in Simson’s knowledge of him, Patrolmat 
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scail Joseph Nassmyth smiled. The smile set as the fingers relaxed— _ eyes against his sleeve—and to fire twice before he dropped the 
wie sang a murmur of voices began to gather in the stair-well. weapon and ran from the room. 
a vou a son swayed to his feet. Stumbling and shaking, with a “Help—below!” he called. ‘Fetch a doctor, somebody; it’s 
‘ reg &ray as that of the moribund, he still had force enough all over! There’s a policeman been shot up here. But he got 
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Josiah had dragged himself home and fainted at the door, and Jennie was so alarmed 


The Empty Sack 


XII 
EELING that an explanation of her presence in the studio 
should come from herself, Jennie faltered, 
“‘I—I only looked in to say that if you hadn’t found a 
model for—for the picture you wanted to paint, I might 
—I might be able to pose.” 
Though she hadn’t advanced and he hadn’t moved, the extraor- 
dinary light in his eyes made her heart thump more wildly. 
“You'd do it’”—he held up the sketch—* dressed like that?”’ 
She remembered what he had said about the business of a 
model. “If I’m that kind of model, I must be that kind of 
model—and do what’s expected,” she said to herself. 
The process of starving-out being so far successful, Wray felt 
it well to push it a little more. He rose with an air of distress. 


“T wish you could have told me this last week, Jennie.” 

“You’ve got some one else?” 

“Not definitely. I’ve tried out three—two of them no good, 
though the third might of 

‘**Might do as well as me?” 

“Perhaps better in some ways. I mean,” he added hastily, 
as she seemed about to go, “that she’s a real professional mode. 
and for this kind of job, of course, a professional would be—!e 
us say, more at her ease.” xs 

So many good things had, during the past few days, swum inl? 
Jennie’s vision, only to swim out again, that she had grown & 
most used to this fading of her hopes. Nevertheless, the bliss“ 
loving Hubert and getting twenty-five thousand dollars for" 
had seemed tolerably sure. To lose it now would be hard; bu! 
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The People in the Story: 


JENNIE FOLLETT: an artist’s model 
who has just married Bob Colling- 
ham against her inclinations but 
immediately separated from him, 
by mutual consent, until his return 
from South America. 


Bos CoLiinGcHaM: only son of the 
head of a banking firm; he is about 
to sail without telling his family 
of his recent marriage. 


Mrs. CoLLInGHAM: who has heard 
of her son’s marriage :rom Jennie 
herself and offered the girl $25,coo 
to furnish Bob cause for a divorce. 


Hvupert WRAY: an artist friend of 
the Collinghams for whom Jennie 
poses—and who is much nearer the 
girl’s ideal of a lover than Bob. 


JostAn FOLLettT: Jennie’s father, 
one of life’s failures, who has recent- 
ly been discharged from the banking 
firm of Collingham & Law and who 
is in dire financial need. 


TrEppy FoLLerr: Jennie’s young: 
brother, who has taken twenty dol 
lars from his employers, Colling- 
ham & Law, and given it to his 
mother upon seeing her distress over 
the cutting off of the gas—and been 
unable to return the money since. 


» that she forgot to telephone her inability to keep her appointment at the studio. 


A thoughtful, masterly study of the American family of to-day by Basil King 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


harder still, for the moment, at least, was this tone of de- 
tachment, of indifference. Her lip trembled. She was about 
to turn away with that collapse of the figure which marks the 
woman who has lost all hope. 
He hurried up to her, laying his hand on her arm in a way that 
made a thrill run through her frame. 
Wait a minute, Jennie! I’d like to talk it over. If you want 
me to try you out——” 
“W hat does that mean—try me out?” 
Oh, simply that you’d taxe the pose, so that I could see how 
nearly you’d come up to what I want.” 
“W hen would you do it?” 
Oh, right now. As soon as you like.” 
She looked at him inquiringly, but there was nothing in his 


Gad 
) DIN GRE. 


eyes to answer the question she was asking. 

“Oh, very well,” she said dully, and once more turned toward 
the little door. 

She had taken a step or two when he said suddenly, 

“Tennie, what made you come back?” 

She paused, turned again, and pulled herself together. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she threw off carelessly. ‘‘I thought I 
might as well.” 

‘Might as well what?” 

“Oh, go in for the whole thing. As you say yourself, if you’re 
a model, you must be a model——” 

‘And was that all?” 

““ All?’ It was a good deal, I should say.” 

“It was a good deal, yes—but I asked if it was all.” 
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‘Well, ask away, my boy. I don’t have to answer you or go 
to jail, now do I?” 

Extraordinary the relief of falling back on studio badinage! It 
took her off the Collingham stilts, away from the high-wrought 
Collingham emotions. She began to see what the trouble was 
with Bob. His touch wasn’t light enough. He was too purpose- 
ful. He seemed to think you must mean something all the time. 
Mrs. Collingham, too, seemed to think so. It was not in Bob’s 
language so much as in his cast uf mind; but it was in his 
mother’s cast of mind, and 
in her language, too. 

Jennie thought of this as 
she stood before the pier- 
glass in the little dressing- 
room, first taking off her 
jacket, and then unpinning 
her hat. She would have to 
do her hiir on the top of her 
head like the girl in Hubert’s 
sketch. ‘And that’s all the 
clothes I shall need to put 
on,” she tried to say flip- 
pantly. She tried to say it 
flippantly, because that, too, 
would be along the line that 
people took who weren’t Col- 
linghams. 

People who weren’t Col- 
linghams! That meant all 
the people in Indiana Ave- 
nue, all the people in Pem- 
berton Heights, the vast 
majority of the people in the 
United States, not to speak 
of any other country. Jen- 
nie had a good many ac- 
quaintances, and the family, 
taken as a whole, had more; 
but she couldn’t think of 
anyone in their class who 
took life as more than a 
skimming on the surface. 
Outside the bounden duties 
which they couldn’t avoid, 
they chiefly liked being silly. 

She thought of that, too, 
loosening her hair and letting 
it fall in amber wavelets 
over her shoulders and down 
her back. Mrs. Collingham 
had said that it was lovely 
hair, but she hadn’t really 
seen it. There was so much 
of it that, when she piled it 
up like the girl in the sketch, 
it almost overweighted her 
delicate, little face. 

No; whatever you could 
say about people like the 
Collinghams, you couldn’t 
say they were silly. They 
hgd motives, opinions, points 
of view. They had minds, 
and they used them. They 
might not use them well, but 
to use them at all was better 
than to let them grow at- 
rophied. 

She threw off her blouse 
and lingered again to ex- 
amine her arms and _ bust. 
She lingered on purpose, put- 
ting off the extraordinary 
thing she had to do to the latest possible minute. 

At Collingham Lodge, she had caught glimpses of books, papers, 
and magazines. Even in the bird-cage they were lying on the 
table and chairs. The Folletts hardly ever read a book. The only 
work of the kind she could remember the family ever to have 
bought was one named “Ancient Rome Restored,” which her 
mother had subscribed for in monthly parts when an agent 
brought a sample to the house. It was at a time when Lizzie was 
afraid that her children—they were children still—would grow up 


Jennie was not angry at him; she was only excited and a little amused. 


without cultivation. ‘Ancient Rome Restored,” being abun- 


dantly illustrated, called out in the young Folletts the almost ex. ‘J 


tinct Scarborough tradition. Having no other important picture 
book to look at, they pored over the glories of the Forum, of 
Hadrian’s Villa, of the Baths of Caracalla, till an odd, incipient 
love of classic beauty began to stir in them. But the heir 
cultivation ended. In the papers they studied only the murders, 
burglaries, and comic cuts. In the way of general entertain- 
ment, the movies formed their sole relaxation, but unless the play 

was silly they complained. Anything that 

asked for thought they kicked against, and 
Pemberton Heights kicked with them. Was 
that why there was a Pemberton Heights and a 
Marillo Park? Did the power of thought con- 
trol the difference between them? 
Was it that where there was little 
or no power of thought, there was 
little or nothing of anything else? 

She unhooked her skirt and let 
it slip down to a circular heap 
about her feet. She wondered if 
the girl who would, in some ways, 
do better than herself were as lithe- 
ly built as she. Mrs. Collingham 
had likened her to—oh, what 
was it? It was a spire. It 
sounded like a chapel. She 
had tossed it off as some- 
thing that everybody knew 
about. So she had tossed off 
other names, taking it for 
granted that Jennie would 
have them at her fingers’ 
ends. 

Poor Bob—sailing away to 
the south, thinking that 
where he left her there he 
would find her! Little he 
knew! If he could only see 
her now! If he could only 
dream of what she would be 
doing in ten minutes’ time! 
If he only—— 

Something made her shud- 
der. She felt cold. Perhaps 
the wind had changed out- 
side, as it often did in May. 
She stooped, picked up her 
skirt, and mechanically 
hooked it round-her. Still 
feeling chilled, she crossed 
her arms and hugged hersell. 
A minute or two later, she 
had put on her blouse and 
her jacket. She meant to 
take them off again as soon 
as she stopped shivering. 
Already Hubert would be 
cursing her delay. 

She thought of the light in 
his eyes when she told him 
that, after all, she had come 
to pose. The memory of it 
made her heart jump again, 
with a great, single throb. 
It was the caveman’s light. 
She never saw it in Bob’, 
and never would. Bobs 
eyes were twinkling and 
kind. She didn’t suppose she 
would ever see such kind eyes 
in anyone else. If kindness 
were what she wanted—— 

Beginning to feel warmer, she noticed how grotesque her hair 
was with her spring sport-suit. She had stuck through it a great 
skewer, with a handle of artificial jade, which she had used with 
some other costume. But the high crown of hair was so little ™ 
keeping with the rest of her that she pulled out the skewer an 
the other pins, again letting the glinting cataract tumble down. 

Why had Bob never asked her if she loved him? Hubert ha 
done it a hundred, perhaps a thousand times. Bob had seemé 
to think that his loving her covered all possible condition 
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What he had to give her was always the theme of his enthusiasm, 
as if she were a beggar who could give nothing in return. With 
Hubert, it was what he was to get from her. She was the richly 
dowered one who could offer or withhold. He would take all— 
and give nothing. 

Well, let him! It was what she wanted—to be drained dry. 
If she was to give herself up, she would give herself up. When 


Hubert had done with her, he would chuck her on the scrap-heap ° 


like her father. That was the way she loved him. That was the 
way to be loved. Cavemen didn’t watch : 
Jest you should get damp feet, or have their 
lives insured for you. Their love was pas- 
sion, a fire that burnt you up, and left you 
a white bit of ash. 

And yet to be burnt up and left a white 
bit of ash was something for which she was 
not yet prepared. She didn’t say this to 
herself. All of a sudden, she was terrified. 
Whatever instinct governed her went into 
the nimbleness of her fingers as she began 
flattening her hair so as to put on her hat. 
She didn’t know why she was do- 
ing this. She didn’t even know 
that she wanted to get away. It 
was just a wild impulse to be back 
as the everyday Jennie Follett. 
The girl in the Byzantine chair 
was out of the question—for to- 
day. ‘To-morrow, perhaps!— 
probably—quite surely! But for 
to-day she must still belong for 
a few more hours to herself. 
Hubert might come thumping 
any minute on the door, and 
if he found her dressed for the 
sircet—— 

And just then he did come 
thumping on the door. 

“Jennie, for God’s sake, what’s 
the matter? Are you dead?” 

She gasped. It would have 
been a relief if she could have 
fainted. All she could do 
was to thrust the last pin 
into her hat, and go to the 
door and open it. 

Hubert stood aghast. 

“Well, by all the 
holy cats——!”” 

“I’m not well, Mr. 
Wray,” she 
pleaded, with 
sudden inspira- 
tion. 

“Ah, go on, 
Jennie! You 
were well 
enough twenty 
minutes ago.”” 

“wes; but 

since then I’ve 
been feeling 
chilled.” 

Hestrode into 
the dressing- 
room, which he 
Was not supposed todo. 


“Chilled—hell! 


Why, this hole’s as hot 


as blazes.” 

“It isn’t that. I 
think it’s a germ-cold 
I'm taking,” 

“See here, Jennie,” he said sternly. “You're going to funk it. 
All right! It doesn’t make much difference to me. The other 
girl—it’s Emma Brasshead—you know!—she was the middle one 
” Sims’ three nudes—perfectly stunning hips 2 

I'll be here to-morrow -right on the dot.” 

He wheeled away as far as the space of the dressing-room 
would permit. 
aft Oh, well, Jennie, I don’t know that it would be of much use 

erall. Emma’s the type, you see. You’d be too——”’ 


Basil 
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“Vou can’t tell that till—till you’ve tried me out.” 

“I can try you out right through your clothes. What’s a man 
a painter for?” 

“Tf you can do that, why did you want me to——” 

He turned sharply. 

‘Jennie, you’re not straight with me.” 

“Oh, but Lam! I’m as straight with you as—as you are with 
me. But I can’t help being sick.” 

“You can’t help being Jennie,” he muttered brokenly, “the 
girl I worship and 
who worships me. 
Jennie! Jennie! 
Jennie!” 

“Oh, don’t, Hu- 
bert; don’t!” she 
begged. ‘‘To-mor- 
row! I'll come to- 
morrow, and 
then——”’ 

But he smothered 
these protests. 

“You wildcat! 
You adorable ti- 
gress!” 

“Yes, Hubert— 
but to-morrow 

no!” 

His kisses, his bru- 
talities were agony 
to her, and yet they 
were bliss. She didn’t 
know why she fought 
them off, or what 
instinct led her to 
defend herself, or 
how she found her- 
self out on the stairs. 

She went down 
slowly. She was 
not angry; she was 
only excited, and a 

little amused. 

Sex-fury was less 

romantic than 

she had _ sup- 
posed; but as 
an exhibition of the 
human being at his 
most animal, it was 
“some curtain- 
raiser.”’ If she had 
to go through it 
again... 

. But as she jogged 
toward the ferry in 
the street-car, this 

mood passed off. She 
grew sick with a sense of 
failure. Love and twenty- 
five thousand dollars were 
at stake, and she had 
funked the game. She 
was not a sport; she won- 
dered if she were a 
woman. If‘she couldn’t 
play up better than this, 
she would have Bob back 


; . on her hands again, and 
be shamed forever before 
Mrs.Collingham, who had 


been so good to her. 


“You wildcat.’ Hubert muttered. ‘You adorable tigress.” Moreover, ii she con- 


tinued to play fast and 
loose with Wray. he would certainly return to Miss Brasshead. 

She dreaded reaching the ferry and having to go on the boat. 
The river was now haunted by Bob, like the sea by a phantom 
ship. While crossing, she sat with her eyes closed so as to shut 
out this memory by not looking at the water. 

Arrived on the New Jersey side, she was so much earlier than 
she usually returned, and so dispirited, that she decided to walk 
home, threading the way through sordid streets till she climbed 
the more cleanly ascent to the Heights. The Heights has a 


| 
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common as well as a square, and Jennie’s way took her through 
the great shady grass-plat, where men were lounging on benches, 
nurses wheeling their babies, and boys playing baseball. Round 
the common are the civic monuments of Pemberton Heights, the 
bank, the post-office, the hospital, the engine-house, and the 
public library. Jennie looked at this last as if she had never 
seen it before. 

As a matter of fact, she never had seen it before. She had 
looked at it more times than she could count, but with the eyes 
only. Now, for the first time, it occurred to her that here was 
a place where a reader could find book :. 

With no very clear idea in mind, she stepped within. The in- 
terior was hushed, rather awesome, yet sunny and sweetly solemn 
like the temple of some cheerful god. Finding herself confronted 
by a kindly, bookish little lady seated at a table behind a wooden 
barrier, it was obviously Jennie’s duty to‘address her. 

“‘T wonder if—if I could borrow a book.” 

She was informed that she could borrow three books at a time, 
as soon as certain inquiries as to her identity and residence were 
carried out, and this would take a few days. But in a few days. 
Jennie knew that her desire to read might be dead, and said so. 
The object of the library being to encourage young people to read 
rather than to be too particular about their addresses, the kindly 
little lady, after some consultation with a kindly little gentleman, 
filled out Jennie’s card. : 

‘What sort of book were you thinking of? A novel?” 

Jennie said, ‘‘ Yes,” if it was a good one. 

‘This is one of the best,’’ the little lady went on, pushing for- 
ward a volume that happened to be lying at her hand, ‘if you’d 
care to take it.” 

It was ‘The Egoist,” by George Meredith, and Jennie ac- 
cepted it as something foreordained. 

“You could have two more books if you wanted them—now 
that you’re here.”’ 

Jennie made a plunge. 

you anything about—about spires?”’ 

The lady smiled gently. 

“About church spires?” 

The girl thought it was—chapel spires—especially French ones. 

The kindly little gentleman, being accustomed to this kind of 
search, was called into counsel. 

In the end, she selected a work on the old churches of Paris, 
which she thought might give her the information she desired. 

“And now a third book?” 

Here she was on safer ground. The English name had caught 
her ear with more precision than the foreign ones. 

‘Have you got anything about a Lady Hamilton?” 

““You mean Romney’s Lady Hamilton?”’- 

Again there was an echo from Jennie’s memory. Romney 
was the man who couldn’t paint her because he was too Georgian. 
She began to see how Mrs. Collingham could play with names 
as she might with tennis-balls. Since there was everything else 
at Marillo Park, there must also be a public library. 

Arrived at home, she secreted her volumes under her bed. 
She could read at night, and by scraps in the daytime. Ii Ted or 
Gussie were to learn that she was trying to inform her mind, they 
would guy her with as little mercy as if they caught her in that 
still more offensive crime, the improvement of her speech. 


XIII 


Tuat Bob Collingham was at ease in his conscience as to sailing 
to South America and leaving behind him an unacknowledged 
wife will hardly be supposed; but the true situation did not pre- 
sent itself to him till after he and Jennie had said their good-bys. 
He had tried to see her again on the following day to take counsel 
as to the immediate publication of their marriage, and only her 
refusal to meet him had frustrated that intention. But the more 
he pondered the more the thing he had done seemed little to his 
credit. On the morning of the day on which he sailed, he rose 
with the resolve to tell the whole truth to his father. 

Had he known the facts, that Jennie had actually been to 
Collingham Lodge, that his mother knew of the marriage, that 
his father, without knowing of the marriage, was aware of his 
infatuation, he would have made a clean breast of it. But the 
habit of domestic life being strong, it seemed impossible to 
spring the confession in the middle of a peaceful breakfast. His 
mother had come down to the table for this parting meal and was 
already half in tears; his father concealed a genuine emotion be- 
hind the morning paper; Edith said she wondered what would 
happen to them all before they met again. The possibilities 
evoked were so significant that the mother said sharply, 


“T hope it may be God’s will that we shall meet exactly as we 
are—a united family.” 

“We could still be a united family,” Edith ventured, “and 
not meet exactly as we are.”’ 

“*Edith—please!’’ her mother had begged, and Bob felt it out 
of the question to add to her distress. 

Edith having driven to the dock with his father and himself, 
there was only the slightest opportunity for a private word be- 
tween the father and the son. That came at a minute when Edith 
was talking to Mr. and Mrs. Huntley on the deck of the Deme- 
rara. 

“Dad,” Bob asked, awkwardly and abruptly, “do you feel 


‘quite at ease in your mind as to old man Follett?” 


“Why do you ask?” 

“Because I don’t.” 

“You don’t with regard to my stand—or with regard to your 
own?” 

The boy looked his father in the eyes. 

“With regard to yours, dad.” 

“That’s very kind of you, Bob; but may I suggest that you'll 
have all you can do in repenting of your own sins without trying, 
in addition, to repent of mine?” 

Nevertheless, when the minute came, the parting was affec- 
tionate. Neither father nor son was satisfied with a hand-shake. 
Throwing their arms about each other, they kissed as in the days 
when Bob was a little boy. 

Perhaps it was the warmth of this farewell that induced the 
father, on arriving at the bank, to ask Miss Ruddick to invite 
Mr. Bickley to the private office in case he should look round that 
afternoon. Mr. Bickley did look round that afternoon and was 
accordingly ushered in. 

He was a delicately built man whose appearance produced 
that effect of accuracy you get from a steel trap. Constructed to 
do a certain kind of work, it can do that work and no other. Two 
minutes after Bickley had looked at a man, he knew both his 
weak points and his aptitudes, and could tell to a nicety the job 
it was best to put him to. Forehead, nose, jaws, lips, eyes, and 
ears were to him as the letters of the alphabet. More than once 
he had transferred a teller to the accounting department, or made 
an accountant a detective by his reading of facial lines. 

Having put his man in an armchair and given him one of the 
Havanas he kept for social intercourse, Collingham waited for 
the mellow moment when the cigar was smoked to half its length. 

“Do you know, Bickley,”’ he said then, “I’ve never been quite 
at ease in my mind about the way we shelved that old fellow, 
Follett. It seems to me we showed—well, let us call it a want of 
consideration.” 

Bickley’s eyes measured what was left of his cigar as he held it 
out before him horizontally. 

“ Consideration for whom, Mr. Collingham?’ 

“For the old man himself.”’ 

“Oh, I didn’t know but what you were going to say for your 
stockholders.”’ Before the banker could parry this thrust, the 
expert went on: “I looked in yesterday at the court-room where 
they were trotting out that fellow Nicholson of the Wyndham 
National. If they’d ever asked me, I could have told them long 
ago that they’d lose money by him in the end.” 

“Oh, but Follett isn’t in that box.” 

“He is, if you drop money by him. I’m speaking not of the 
ways you drop money by a man, but only of the fact that you 
drop it. Your business, I suppose, Mr. Collingham, is to make 
money for your shareholders and yourself. It’s to help out that, 
I take it, that you send for me and go by my advice.” 

“Then you'd class Follett and Nicholson together?” 

“T don’t class them at all. Whether a man steals the bank’s 
money or you give it to him as a gift isn’t to the point. My job 
is over when I tell you that he gets what he doesn’t earn. The 
rest, Mr. Collingham, is up to you—or the district attorney, a5 
the case may be.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t see it that way.” : 

“Tt’s your affair, Mr. Collingham, not mine. I only venture 
to remind you that we’ve had this little tussle over almost every 
man we’ve ever bounced. It does great credit to your kindness 
of heart, and if you want to go on supporting Follett and his 
family for the rest of your life js 

Collingham winced at this hint that his kindness of heart was 
greater than his business capacity. It was a point at which he 
always felt himself vulnerable. 

“Speaking of Follett’s family,” he said, gliding away from the 
main topic, “we've got that boy of his here. How is he getting 
on?” 

“Ah, there you have a horse of another color. 
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Teport on him was not so favorable; but now that we’ve knocked 
the high jinks out of him-——”’ 

“Oh, we’ve done that, have we?” 

“He’s on the way to become a valuable boy. Good worker, 
cheery, likable. If he can get over his one defect, he’ll be worth 
hanging on to.” 

“And his one defect is 24 

“Liable to get excited and lose his head. Type to see red ina 
fight, and do something dangerous.” 


Unaware of the effort which his former employer’s good will 
Was vainly putting forth on his behalf, Josiah arrived in front 
of his pair of grass-plats in Indiana Avenue. It was a trim little 
place, meeting all the wishes for a roof above his head which his 
soul had ever formed. He stood and looked at it, thinking of the 
days when little Gladys used to play “house’”’ beneath one of 
the umbrella-shaped hydrangea bushes. 

_/ hat was not so long ago—only six or eight years. It was 
— since he had bought Number Eleven, paying out three 
ee dollars that had come to him from a matured twenty 
bad s es policy, together with another thousand Lizzie 
ae “seen from an aunt. They had thought it a good invest- 
didn ecause, if the worst ever came to the worst—and_ they 

n'tknow what they meant by that—they would always have 


“Father,” said Edith, “how far are children obliged to marry or not to marry in deference to their parents’ wishes, 


and how far have fathers and mothers the right to interfere?” 


a home. Now the home was in danger, because he couldn’t 
raise a hundred and forty-seven dollars and sixty-three cents. 
He had been everywhere trying to borrow more, and he had failed. 
He had got to the point where his acquaintances in the different 
offices were putting him down as an “old bum.” To Josiah, 
knowing all the shades of meaning in the term, it was a dreadful 
name as applied to himself; and he had heard it that very after- 
noon. An old friend, who had promised to lend him five of the 
hundred and fifteen already raised, had said on seeing him 
approach: 

“Here comes that old bum again.” 

Josiah had turned about there and then. Giving up trying 
any more to raise the hundred and forty-seven, he had wandered 
home. He, Josiah Follett, an old bum! 

Having hidden her three volumes under the bed, Jennie looked 
out and saw him. He didn’t look specially dejected, yet she 
knew he was. She knew it by the way he stared at the hydrangea 
bush, or by the fact that he had renounced his search for another 
job so early in the afternoon. Like herself, he seemed thrown 
on his own resources for company, finding little or nothing there. 
She ran down to meet him. She would do that rare thing in the 
Follett family, take him for a walk. 

He turned with her obediently. It was a relief to him not to be 
obliged to go in at once and tell Lizzie he had no good news. 
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Lizzie was still his great referee, as he was hers. The children 
were still the children, not to be taken into confidence till there 
was nothing else to be done. 

But this afternoon life, for the first time, looked different. It 
was as if, unaided, he couldn’t carry the burden any more. 
There were younger shoulders than his, and perhaps it was time 
now to call on them to share the task. 

“I’m an old man, Jennie,” he said, as they began to move 
slowly toward Palisade Walk. “I haven’t felt old till lately; 
but now—now I’m allin. I don’t suppose I’ll ever get a chance 
to do a day’s work again.” 

When she rallied him on this, he told her the story of his day, 
omitting the ‘‘old bum” incident. He must spare his children 
that, even if he couldn’t have been spared himself. 

This tale, delivered without emphasis, was more terrible to 
Jennie than all the pangs of conscience. Had she but been true 
to the promises made to Mrs. Collingham, she could have said, 
“Father dear, you'll never have to worry any more.” Two 
hours earlier, twenty-five thousand dollars had been within her 
grasp, and she had let it go. “All that money,” she sighed to 
herself, “‘ and love!” 

But since it would be within her grasp to-morrow, a new 
thought came to her. The hundred dollars she would ultimately 
return to Bob need not be in exactly the same bills. There was 
no reason why she should not use this amount and restore it from 
the wealth to come. Bob couldn’t possibly tell the difference be- 
tween the paper that made up one sum of a hundred dollars and 
the paper that made up another. She would have preferred to 
hand it back without touching it, but, in view of the family need, 
fastidiousness was out of place. 

As they emerged into Palisade Walk and the vast panorama 
lay below them, she slipped her arm through his. 

“Daddy,” she said caressingly, “‘what should you say if you 
saw me with a hundred dollars?”’ 

“What should I say, my dear? I should say you couldn’t have 
come by it honestly.” 

“Oh, but if I could?” 

“Tt’s no use talking about that, my dear, because I know you 
couldn’t. If you had a hundred dollars, some man would have 
given it to you, and no man would give it to you unless sa 

He didn’t finish the sentence, because she hurried on ahead. 
He reached her only when she stood still, looking down on the 
river, to spring the question prepared on second thoughts. 

“But, daddy, if I had a hundred dollars, you’d use it for the 
taxes—wouldn’t you?—even if I hadn’t got it honestly.” 

A spasm crossed his face. He laid his hand on her shoulder 
roughly. She could think of nothing but the stern father of a 
wayward girl as she had seen him pictured in the movies. She 
hadn’t supposed that such dramatic parents existed off the screen. 

“Jennie, you haven’t got a hundred dollars! Tell me you 
haven’t! Don’t let me think that the worst thing of all has 
overtaken us.” 

Amazed as she was, her feminine quick-wittedness came to 
her aid. 

“Oh, you funny daddy!” she laughed, drawing his hand from 
her shoulder and again slipping it through her arm. ‘‘ You’re 
not a bit good at making pretend.” 

“Excuse me, my dear,” he said humbly, as they strolled on 
once more; “I’m a little nervous. I don’t suppose I'll ever get a 
chance to do a day’s work again.” 

Palisade Walk is protected by a row of small, irregular, up- 
right boulders like the Dragon’s Teeth. Ata spot where a low flat 
stone forms a seat between two granite cones, Jennie sat down 
sidewise to the river, to think her situation out. Josiah, too, came 
to a standstill, leaning on the stick which lifelong British habit 
put into his hands whenever he went out of doors, and gazing at a 
scene whose very mightiness smote him through and through 
with a sense of his futility. 

It was a view of New York which few New Yorkers know to 
exist, and which those who know it to exist mainly ignore. Rio 
from the Pao d’Assucar, Montreal from Mount Royal, Quebec 
from the St. Lawrence, are all of the earth, earthy. Manhattan 
as viewed from the Hudson’s western bank is like the city which 
rose when Apollo sang, or that beheld in the Apocalypse of John. 

From the Dragon’s Teeth, the precipice broke in terraces and 
shelves hung with ash, sumach, and stunted oak. Wherever there 
was a hand’s breadth of soil, a dandelion or a violet, a buttercup 
or a lady-fern, nestled in the keeping of the cliff as a bird’s nest 
on a branch. Creepers and vines threw their tangles of tassels 
down to where the chimneys, clustering along the river’s brink, 
blackened them with smoke. Small water-worn docks, sheltering 
nameless craft, battered, ancient, and grotesque, crept in and 


out among factories and coal-yards, linking up with each other 
in a line of some twenty miles. Straight as the cut of a knife, the 
river clove its tremendous gash from Adirondacks to Atlantic— 
a leaden, shimmering, storied streak, too deep within its bed to 
catch the westering sunlight. The westering sunlight itself was 
silvered in the perpetual misty haze hanging over the island like 
an aureole, through which the city glimmered in mile after mile 
of gable and spire, of dome and cube, silent, suspended, heavenly, 

There is nothing in the world like this cloud-built vision, 


garlanded along the sky. No sound breaks from it; no sign of our - 


earth-born life. The steel-blue-gray of a gull’s wing swooping 
above the water is gross as compared with its texture. The violet 
and the lady-fern are not so delicate as the substance of its 
palaces. It might be dream; it might be mirage; it might be the 
city which came down from God as a bride adorned for her 
husband. Beginning too far away for the eye to reach, and end- 
ing where the gaze can no longer follow, it is immense and yet 
aérial, a towered, battlemented, mighty thing, yet spun of the 
ether between the worlds. 

Though Jennie and her father had looked at this mystic 
wraith of a city so often that they hardly noticed it any more, 
they were never free from its ecstatic influence. That is, it 
moved them to aspirations without suggesting the objective to 
which they should aspire. Caught in the web of daily circum- 
stance, entangled, enmeshed, helplessly captive amid hand-to- 
mouth necessities, their thoughts were rarely at liberty to wander 
from the definite calculation as to how to live. They didn’t so 
wander even now. Even now, lifted up as they were among 
spiritual splendors, food, clothes, gas, taxes, and the mortgage 
were the things most heavily on their minds; but something else 
stirred in them with a sluggish will to live. 

“Jennie, do you believe in God?” 

For a minute, Jennie gazed sidewise at the celestial city in 
the air and made no answer. Josiah himself hardly knew why 
he had asked the question unless it was because of vague new 
fears as to Jennie’s associations. 

“TI don’t know that I do,” Jennie said, at last. She added, 
after another minute’s thought, ‘‘What’s the good of God, any- 
how?” 

‘People say he can take you to heaven when you die, or send 
you to the other place.” 

“I’m not worrying about what will happen when I die; I’ve got 
all I can attend to here. Can God help me about that?” 

It was the test-question of Josiah’s inner life. His faith stood 
or fell by it. He would have been glad to tell his child that she 
could be aided in her earthly problems but, unlike Job, hadn’t he 
himself served God for naught? 

“He don’t seem able to do that, my dear,” he sighed, as if the 
confession of unbelief forced its way out in spite of himself. 

“Well then’’—Jennie rose, wearily—‘‘what’s the use? If God 
can put me off til! I die, I suppose I can put him off in the same 
way, can’t 1? Do you believe in him yourself, daddy?” 

used to.” 

And that was all he could say. ; 

As the sun sank further into the west, the Celestial City which 
had hitherto been of a luminous white was shot with rose and 
saffron. Within its heart lay Broadway, Fifth Avenue, Wall 
Street, and the Bowery, shops, churches, brothels, and banks, all 
passions, hungers, yearnings, and ambitions, all national impulses 
worthy and detestable, all human instincts holy and unclean, all 
loveliness, all lust, all charity, all cupidity, all secret and sup- 
pressed desire, all shameless exposure on the housetops, all sor- 
row, all sin, all that the soul of man conceives of evil and good— 
and yet, with no more than these few miles cf perspective and 
this easy play of light translated into beauty, uplifting, unearth- 
ly, and ineffable. 

For a minute longer, Jennie and her father stood looking on 
the vision as it melted from glory to glory in this pageantry of sky. 
Then, with arms linked as before, they turned their backs on it. 


XIV 


For the next twenty-four hours, Jennie did her best to suspend 
the operation of thought. Thought got her nowhere. It led her 
into so many blind alleys that it made her head ache. She had 
once heard a returned traveler describe his efforts to get out of 
the labyrinth at Hampton Court, and felt herself now in te 
same situation. Each way seemed easy till she followed it, am 
found herself balked. 

But the fact that her head ached gave her an excuse for going 
to her room and locking herself in. She could thus pull her 
books from beneath the bed without fear (Continued on page 1? 
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A home-town mystery story 


William Dudley Pelley 


Illustrated by F. C. Yohn 


HE boy who collected three-and-four-line bits of town 
gossip up and down Main Street for the “Personal 
Mention” column of our Vermont town daily, entered 
the newspaper office with serious face. 

“Amy Patterson’s dead!” he announced, in the pseudo-tragic 
tone he usually employed for calling such community tragedies 
to our attention. 

Silence greeted the declaration. Finally, with puzzled features, 
the proprietor removed the cob pipe from his mouth. 

_“I thought Amy Patterson was in St. Louis with the Thorne 
girls,” he said. 

“Sure; that’s where she was killed. A trelley-car struck an 
automobile containing the crowd of ’em. Alice and Jane Thorne 
never got a scratch, but Amy got bumped off—cold. I just 
heard it from her dad himself over to the Western Union. Old 
Patt’s gone nearly bughouse over it, though the full sense of his 
loss ain’t struck him yet. He’s still stickin’ to his job, but he’ll 
crumple before night—you wait and see. Amy’s bumpin’ off ——” 

“Young man,” ordered the editor, “stop referring to death in 
terms of ‘bumping off!’” Then in softer, sadder tone he added: 
‘So Amy’s little peacock career is ended? Gad, that’s tough! 
She was the one big thing in her dad’s monotonous life.” 
The boys and girls of the office continued grave when the pass- 
§ of the Patterson girl was later confirmed, for she had been 
‘ popular little local princess, despite her lack of character. The 

horne girls were the daughters of old Jim Thorne, wealthy owner 
of the knitting-mills up here in Paris, Vermont. But that made 
small difference to Amy. She traveled with the best. and, in some 
way—the whole town wondered how—old Patt paid the bills on 
a salary of a hundred dollars a month. ‘ 

Sam Hod, our editor-proprietor, put on his hat and went down 
to the telegraph office. He found the bereaved father at his desk. 
' It’s the judgment of God upon me, Hod,” he declared. “If 
I'd shot straight with Larry Hamilton, I wouldn’t have lost my 
daughter,” 


“What's Hamilton got to do with it?” 


in 


The girl was carried 

out by Larry and lifted 
into the automobile 
amid a crowd of the mor- 
bidly curious in yard and street. 


“Everything in the world, Hod; everything in the world!” 

“Explain what you mean, Patt,” the editor suggested. 

“T can’t, Hod; I can’t! Nobody but myself and God will ever 
know. And—I'll probably never be given the chance to atone.” 

“Patt, what on earth are you talking about? Do you know 
who shot Jim Bartlett?” 

“No, no! But—Hod, don’t bother me with any catechism just 
now. I’m going through hell!” 

“T know, Patt. I’m sorry. But, of course, any reference to 
the Bartlett murder case or its solution is bound to make most of 
us take notice. There’s every indication that Ann Bartlett is 
going to be found guilty of shooting her brother.” 

“For God’s sake, don’t I know it? Talk of something else! I 
never want to hear of Hamilton or the Bartletts again!” 

Half an hour later, Sam returned to the newspaper office and 
dropped into a chair. The moth-eaten scribe who records this 
strange narrative of the pied skein of life in an ordinary little 
New England town entered shortly after. 

“Bill, ’'ve stumbled onto a new wrinkle in the Bartlett shooting 
case,” Sam Hod announced. “I’ve just learned that old Patterson 
is connecting -himself somehow with Larry Hamilton and the 
Bartletts.” 

By the end of another half-hour, we had made nothing of the 
disclosure. We agreed, merely, on a. policy of watchful waiting. 
Perhaps later, after the girl’s funeral, after the paralyzing shock 
of the father’s grief had passed, the old telegrapher might talk. 

But a policy of watchful waiting was hard. Ann Berthett, in 
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the local jail, was awaiting trial in the coming sitting of December 
County Court. If Patterson knew anything which might clear 
her, he should disclose it. But he did not disclose it. 

It was three weeks ago last night that Amy Patterson was 
killed by that St. Louis street-car. The Bartlett trial came to an 
end with the verdict which the jury brought in at three o'clock 
this morning. Not until this afternoon has the tangle been un- 
snarled; we have only just learned how old Patterson conceived 
that his daughter’s tragic end was connected with Larry Hamil- 
ton or that young man’s luckless fiancée. 


Il 


On the twenty-third day of last June, at about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, Fred Babcock, the local real-estate man, thrust 
his hatless head in our office door. 

‘“‘There’s been a murder up on Pine Street!” he cried. “‘The 
Bartlett girl’s shot that brother of hers who works in the paper- 
mill. My car’s out here. and I’m going up. If anybody here 
wants a ride, come along!” 

The Bartlett house stands at the far end of South Pine Street, 
whee the town runs out in rolling open country. It is a small 
white cottage facing east, with the veranda hidden behind frowsy 
woodbine and ragged ivy. Beyond the rear yard is an expanse 
of plowed land reaching away to Bancroft’s woods. During the 
summer, this is a spacious field of waving corn. 

Michael Hogan, local chief of police, was mounting the steps 
when we newspaper folk arrived. Larry Hamilton, however, had 
reached the place first, and we found him in the front parlor with 
his arm about Ann Bartlett, whispering words of solace and assur- 
ance. Larry was a big-bodied, clean-cut young fellow who owned 
the sporting-goods store in the Norwalk Block. 

“In there—in the back room,” he directed us, as we entered. 

We followed Mike. Off the sitting-room was a 
chamber with two low windows opening: toward the 
west. Between the bed and the wall, his feet pro- 
truding, so that the door opened with difficulty, Jim 
Bartlett was lying, face downward. He had been shot 
three times in the chest. 

“This is a bad business,” announced the 
grim-faced old police officer, as we rejoined 
Larry and the girl in the front room. He looked 
at Ann. “Did you do it?”’ he demanded. \ 

“Me? Me shoot Jim? Oh. God! Certainly I 
didn’t shoot Jim! Why should I shoot--my- 
only —brother?” 

“Then who did?” ; 

“T don’t know. I swear I don’t on 
know! Oh, Larry, don’t let them 
think that I did it! Make him stop 
asking me questions!” 

The young man properly protested. 

“Tf you're going to charge Ann with 
this awful thing,” he con- 
tended, “she’s got the right 
to talk through counsel, 
Chief!” 

“But I've got to ques- 
tion her, Larry. If anybody 
else did it, they may be 
gettin’ away while we're 
standin’ here talkin’.” He 
turned to the crowd. * Any- 
body here know anything 
about this mix-up?” 

Tom Wilson, the boy who 
drove team for the Red Front Grocery, 
volunteered the damaging information: 

“T do. It was me that ’phoned for 
you.” 

“Well, what about it?” 

“Jim Bartlett passed me down Pine 
Street about a half-hour ago. I thought 
it was kind o’ queer that he should be 
comin’ home from work so early—besides, 
his face looked as though he was bothered 
about something, like he’d heard bad 
news. When I said, ‘Hello!’ he never 
onswered. He kept right along and 
finally turned into this gate.” 

“You saw him come in?” 

“T sure did! But, for a time, I kept 


deliverin’ my orders. I got as far as Mrs. Maynard’s wher [I 
heard sounds of quarreling over here. Then came two quick 
shots and, after a while, a third. Just then, round the corner 
come Dave Harriman, the letter-man. I told him what I'd 
heard, and he come over with me.” 

“What did you find?” 

“First, we knocked on the front door, but nobody answered. 
We waited a spell. It was awful quict. Then we thought we 
heard a woman crying, and we crept in. All the rooms seemed 
right excepting the back bedroom, and we couldn’t open the 
door.” 

“Why not?” 

“On account of Jim Bartlett’s legs. But I got my head in 


‘and see Miss Bartlett sittin’ in a chair, bent over the bedroom 


table with an automatic in her hand. It was still warm. When I 
finally pushed in, she dropped it. I picked it up 

The girl’s cry of despair interrupted young Wilson. 

“T didn’t do it! I swear I didn’t!” she pleaded. 

“Then who did?” demanded Hogan. 

“T don’t know. I was up-stairs when the shots were fired. 
I thought it was some automobile back-firing out in the street. 
Then I thought I heard a voice that sounded like Jim’s, calling out 
asif hewerehurt. It was the first I knew of him being home from 


“Take me!" she cried. “I'll go back and face it! Anything but | 


being followed like this!” 
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Mtr I came down-stairs to see if anything had happened, and 
tay the cry again from the back bedroom. I found him in 
oa He died as I bent over him. I picked up the gun 
= yi in the center of the flor to see if there was any mark on it 
“a : ow who owned it. _ But there wasn’t any. Then I just 
oke down and was crying by the table when Mr. Wilson and 
at the letter-carrier found me.” 
‘Did Jim tell who shot him?” 
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“He never spoke a word to me.” 
weeving afresh. 

“Somebody go see if there’s any tracks outside the bedroom 
!”? Mike ordered. 


And the Bartlett girl began 


window! 

“There may have been,” returned Sam Hod, “but they’re 

gone now. A crowd of neighbors at each 

window, staring in at Jim’s body, have trod- 
den any such to clay.” ' 

“You’re sure you heard 
sounds of quarrelin’?”’ Mike 
demanded of Tom Wilson. 
“Then who was Jim quar- 

Telin’ with?” 

, , The grocery clerk cast a 
.- helpless look at the girl. 

“Tt was a—woman,” he 
stammered. 

““A woman!” cried 
Hogan, turning on the girl 
in Larry’s arms. “And 
you say you was up-stairs 
and never heard a word— 
never heard nothin’ until 
the shots was fired!” 

“T’ve told the truth. I 
was up in the attic all the 
afternoon painting some 
furniture, and the doors 
were closed. If you don’t 
believe it. go up-stairs now 
and look.” 

“Would you say Jim was 
quarrelin’ now with his sis- 
ter?” the officer demanded 
curtly of the groceryman. 

“T’m—I’m—afraid he 
was.” Wilson looked the 

. other way, because he could 
“,¢ not meet Ann’s eyes. 

Hogan squared his burly 
shoulders. 

“Well, looks as if I'd 
have to sort o’ hold you 
responsible for this Miss 
Bartlett, much as I hate to 
do it,” he announced. 

The girl collapsed, and it 
was necessary to clear the 
house of people. Larry and 
we newspaper folk were 
permitted to await the 
coroner’s arrival. 

Doctor Johnson having 
taken charge, the girl was carried out 
by Larry and lifted into the automobile 
amid a crowd of the morbidly curious 
in vard and street. A formal charge 
of murder was lodged against her, and 
she was turned over to Sheriff Crumpett to 
await a hearing before the grand jury. 


lil 


Tue cleverest criminal lawyer in the state of Vermont is con- 
ceded to be old Theodore B. Batchman, of Rutland. “Batch” 
is fifty-eight years old, six feet two in height, and hard as iron, 
physically and professionally. 

This venerable old war-horse of the Vermont bar appraised 
Larry Hamilton keenly, one morning in the following August, 
when the grim-lipped, haggard-faced fellow accepted the chair 
indicated at the corner of the attorney’s big desk. 

“T gather from the correspondence,” he observed, “that you 
and Bob Hentley want the assistance of my partners and myself 
in the Bartlett shooting case. We've followed most of the news- 
paper accounts,” he went on, ‘and when we knew you were 
coming up, naturally we talked it over among ourselves. The 
case does present some mighty interesting features. So we'll 
economize time by having it understood that we might be 
agreeable to helping Lawyer Hentley out if we're satisfied on 
one important point.” 

“And that’s what?” demanded Larry anxiously. 

“T don’t want to appear mercenary, young man; but it’s self- 
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evident that, to acquit this girl. there must be a lot of investiga- 
tion. How about the money to finance it?” 

“The last penny I've got and all I can raise shall go to clear her.” 
promised the young man huskily. “‘We—we were to have been 
married—the day—she was indicted by the grand jury!” 

“Unfortunate!” sympathized Batchman. “You're in a nasty 
hole, young man or, rather, your girl is. Well, if you’ve got 
the money to finance the proper investigation and defense, we're 
not against helping out Bob if we can. Wait, and we'll have my 
partners in.”’ 

The partners were summoned. ‘Tait was a stocky, middle-aged 
young man with perpetually rumpled hair but a clear, cool eye. 
Caspar Morrison was a wizened little man with sharp features, 
huge, bony hands, and a leaning toward a cob pipe. He reviewed 
the features of the case and cited the facts. 

“The main question, of course,” he began, in his slow draw], 
his eyes fixed on the distant sky-line, “‘is whether Miss Bartlett 
is telling the truth and if so, what became of the strange woman 
whom we might call Madame X. But, we understand some more 
facts have come to light further to incriminate Mis; Bartlett. 
For instance, we understand that James Bartlett was summoned 
home from his work on this particular afternoon by his sister, 
according to the telephone girl at the paper-mill who answered 
the ring and sent down into the mill for him. That looks bad.” 

“Ann swears she never called- her brother on the ‘phone that 
afternoon, and I believe her.” 

‘Well, assuming she didn’t, then Madame X did it, imperson- 
ating the sister. Very good. Put it.down as Madame X, desiring 
to get Bartlett home where she could talk to him. How long a 
time passed between the shots and the 
moment when young Wilson and Harri- 
man found Miss Ann with the weapon 
clutched in her hand?” 

“Maybe five or ten min- 
utes.” 

Tait considered this 
with one eye closed 
and the stem of the 
cob pipe tapped 
against his teeth. 

“Well, it’s reason- 
able that, in such a 
length of time. 
Madame X would have 
the chance to make her 
escape. If Miss Bart- 
lett was in the attic 
and came down after 
the shots were fired, 
Madame X might have 
heard her investigating 
and fled through one 
of those low west win- 
dows. In that way, 
Miss Bartlett, coming 
down the front stairs, would 
have missed her. But what be- 
came of this strange woman?” 

“She could have crossed the 
plowed field and reached Ban- 
croft’s woods.” 

“And yet nobody recalls not- 
ing a strange woman about the 
Bartlett cottage that day, and 
no one saw such a person fleeing 
across to the woods.” 

“Tt’s true that no one saw 
her. But that doesn’t prove 
that a strange woman didn’t 
do it.” 

“What do you know about the past his- 
tory of Miss Bartlett and her brothe-— 
especially her brother?” 

“Jim was boss paper-maker at the Raven 
& Gates mill. He came to Paris from a 
little town out in southern Ohio. Before 
that, he held different positions. One was 
in New Hampshire. Another was in north- 
ern New York. He even lived, for a time, 
away out in southern California, where 
tissue was manufactured for fruit-wrappers. 
Ann kept house for him. She came to live 


“That silver dollar's my last bullet in 
the battle for Ann Bartlett's 
defense, Patt.” 


with him from New York shortly after Jim tost his wife. They 
were greatly attached to each other. I’m sure Ann didn’t quarrel] 
with him. She’s not the quarreling kind.” 

“You're sure there’s no other sister of Bartlett’s in existence 
who might have called him that afternoon on the ’phone?” 

“Tf Jim had another sister, I’m certain Ann would have to'd 
me. 

Old Batchman eyed Tait keenly. 

“Assuming the sister is telling the truth—and I, for one, am 
inclined to believe she is—it seems to me it’s safe to build a 
hypothesis on the existence of this unknown second woman who 
had some sort of score to settle with Bartlett and shot him as 


. part of such settlement. The fact remains that nothing’s been 


discovered yet but what permits the presence of this second 
woman. It looks to me as if we might find the motive for the 
deed as well as the real criminal in an investigation of the dead 
man’s life prior to his advent in Vermont.” 

“Tt’ll cost money to trace his history in all of those places,” 
reminded Morrison. 

“All I’ve got shall go toward Ann’s defense,” Hamilton 
reiterated. 

“All right,” said Batchman; “ we'll proceed to use some of it.” 

Until one o’clock that afternoon, the session continued. Larry 
was finally forced to leave to catch his train back to Paris. 

“On your way out,” suggested old Theodore, “stop at Tait’s 
desk and leave us your check for say—two thousand dollars. 
Five hundred will be all we'll ask at present, as a retainer for 
ourselves. We'll employ the balance to start the investigation 
we've worked out this morning. There’s a firm of good detectives 
down in Boston. We'll put them on the trail. And Thursday I'll 
be down to Paris and have a talk with Bob Hentley and Miss 
Bartlett personally.” 

A sudden qualm seized Larry at the unexpected demand 
of two thousand dollars. He remembered that his balance 
in the People’s National Bank of our town was a trifle over 
seven hundred that week. 

Nevertheless, in the outer office, he wrote his check for 
the suggested amount and then hurried home to borrow the 
money to make it good when it arrived for payment. 


Iv 


Ir became public property about town before autumn that 
Hamilton was bleeding himself white to pay for the Bartlett 
girl’s defense. She had no funds of her own, and was allowed 
none of her brother’s property until his 
estate had been formally closed. A 
strange feature of the case entered 
here, and one not without its effect 
lateron. Ann claimed she knew pos!- 
tively that, on the day 
of the murder, het 
brother had quite a sum 
of money on his person. 
But when the medical 
examiner went through 
the dead man’s pockets 
hardly a penny was dis- 
closed. Even his wallet 
was missing. Robbery 


never considered 
ously, for, if the girl had 
shot her brother for 
money, it was reason- 
able to assume that she 
would have had it to aid 
in her defense. But 
Larry paid for every- 
‘thing. The girl protested, but 
she was in no position to stop 
him. He paid—and paid- 
and paid! 

Hamilton’s resources wert 
limited. He borrowed from his bank until he 
could borrow no more. He was obliged to 
sacrifice some building-lots he had acquit 
in the eastern part of town to settle the note: 
when due. Then, because his security ¥ 
diminishing, he found himself unable to borte 
in the same place again. Subsequently cam 
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“Never mind now, Larry,” she replied, to his bitter comment over the irony of his failure. ‘You have 
loved me. You have proved it by the things you fried to do.” 


the announcement that he had sold his store to Jack Rathburn. 
Privately, we learned that the consideration was approximately 
twenty-two hundred dollars. Steadily that sum melted away 
also. Then Larry began sloughing into debt. 

After he sold his store, he took a position as bookkeeper in the 
Paris Machine Works, but we learned subsequently that he had 
been “laid off” because it was impossible for him to keep his 
mind upon his work. Three other positions he tried in those 
nightmare weeks. To none did he do justice. He could think of 
nothing but the white-faced, fear-prostrated girl held prisoner 
through those long and pleasant summer months in the gloomy 
jail under the town hall. 

Hamilton loved the Bartlett girl with the mature affection of a 
ee woman man—not a soul in the community could doubt it. 

ut, bluntly, the town-folk finally looked upon his devotion and 
reer as being wasted. Half a dozen high-priced detectives, not 
riesgo.) themselves on eapense-money, had traveled the country 
<< Weeks, running down futile clues, prying out alleged facts 
Cong Jim Bartlett’s past—one even journeying to distant 

Alorma and remaining there a fortnight—for which Larry 
paid—but discovering or substantiating nothing. Both times, 


when something promising was discovered, it was Larry who did 
the investigating. Perhaps it was because he was nearer the end 
of his resources than people imagined. 

One forenoon in early November, old Jeff Hingham drove into 
Paris from his place in East Foxboro. Jeff is an illiterate who 
lives alone off on a deserted road. He had heard little about the 
Bartlett shooting at the time, and never read newspapers. But, 
this morning, some of the clerks in Ben Williams’ clothing store 
were discussing “Larry’s folly”’ as the quest was coming to be 
known, and Jeff manifested sudden interest. 

“Gawd!” he ejaculated, when the details of the Bartlett affair 
had been told him. ‘Bet I know who shot that feller. Bet I 
had a hand in lettin’ her escape. Maybe it was that little girl 
with the lame ankle. I give her a lift in my buggy one day last 
June. I carried her in my buggy from the town line near Gil- 
bert’s Mills to the depot at Foxboro Center.” 

Jefi was immediately hurried up to Lawyer Hentley’s office, 
and there he told his story in detail. 

“She was a little girl in a blue suit, pretty much tore by briars 
and brush,”’ went on the farmer, ‘who came out into the road 
ahead o’ me, limpin’ like she’s wrenched her ankle in the woods. 
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And if you drew a straight line northwest from the spot where I 
picked her up, you’d come out in the corn field behind the 
Bartlett house. She was all upset and wanted to know would 
I lug her down to the station so’s she could catch the six-o’clock 
train.” 

“Would you know her if vou saw her again?” Jeff was 
asked. 

“Think I would. I recollect she had a funny-lookin’ blotch 
under her right eve—small birthmark or somethin’. An’ she 
didn’t have no baggage. I thought it was queer she was so 
scratched up. but she wouldn't give me no satisfaction. She 
seemed grateful when I got her to the depot just in time to make 
her train—not even time enough to get her ticket.” 

“Which may explain,” commented Hentley, ‘why the ticket- 
agent at Center Foxboro failed to report her before.” 

Hope ran high in Larry’s heart when he was summoned. 

“No more fancy detectives for me,” he announced. “What 
money I've got left is going to pay for tracing that girl myself.” 

He hired a livery rig to drive him over to Center Foxboro that 
evening. It is to be recorded that the chronicler of this narrative 
accompanied him, partly in the interest of the local paper, 
partly because of a personal interest in Larry. The young man 
borrowed a hundred dollars before starting, to augment his 
slender finances, from the kindly and not overwealthy editor of 
the aforesaid local paper. : 

Then began a queer pursuit—a pursuit which lasted three 
weeks and carried us as far as Chicago before it was ended. 

The trail was so cold when we reached Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, that we were almost minded to give it up. An incon- 
spicuous little girl, in a plain serge suit with no more distinguishing 
marks than a facial blemish beneath one of her eyes, was as 
difficult to find in a city like Springfield as the proverbial needle 
in the hay. Finally, in desperation, Larry appealed to the 
Springfield newspapers. At the expense of alarming the fugitive 
and sending her onward. those papers printed details of generous 
length and. for once in the luckless Bartlett case, an element of 
luck assisted the distraught lover. A boarding-house keeper in the 
North End came forward with a story about such a girl having 
worked for her a matter of two weeks as chambermaid. Suddenly, 
she had fled the town upon receiving her wages. 

“But afterward she sent one of my boarders two dollars to 
pay for a shirt-waist she'd left at a dry-cleaner’s,” declared the 
woman. “I was asked to get it and send it on.” 

“Yes, ves!” cried Larry. ‘‘Where?” 

“To a place in Syracuse, New York. Wait. I'll phone home 
and get the address.” 

The woman’s description of the missing girl fitted Jeff Hing- 
ham’s exactly. Larry and I left that evening for Syracuse. 

Arriving in that city, we found the address in Springfield. 

“She went away from here weeks ago,” declared the negress 
who kept the place. 

It was a discouraging setback. Convinced that the negress 
was telling the truth, we enlisted the aid of the police who spread 
a drag-net over the city to pick up any such girl answering the 
description of the one with the blemished face. News came from 
an unsuspected quarter. We learned, the following day, that 
such a person was receiving mail at the general delivery window 
of the post-office. A picture post-card bearing the cancellation- 
stamp of Paris, Vermont was even then in the office waiting to 
be called for. Because of the felony involved, permission was 
finally secured from the proper officials to permit the police to 
read the card, which was not to be delivered when asked for— 
any person requesting mail under such a name was to be detained 
until an officer could be summoned. Scrawled in pencil on the 
card, we read: 


I guess it is pretty well blown over by now but be careful what 
you write in my letters because pa sometimes opens my male. 


“We're on the right track, sure enough!” cried Larry, and his 
enthusiasm was pathetic. ‘Funny it never occurred to us to 
suspect anybody right there in Paris!” 

The fifth day, after a fruitless search of the city’s boarding- 
houses. we returned to our hotel to learn that some one at 
the city hall had been trying to get us by ‘phone. 

“We almost got that dame you're after.”’ announced the chief 
of detectives. when we went over quickly. “But, for the moment, 
I’m afraid she’s slipped through our fingers. She came with 
another girl to the post-office and had the other girl ask for her 
mail. When our man nabbed the one that showed up at the 
window, the other vamoosed. The one we got don’t know nothin’. 
She says she just rooms with the dame we want. But we’ve sent 


a man up to the house where they stay, and we ought to have her 
before mornin’.” 

Tensely, we waited the ensuing night and all the next day, 
No arrest was made. Then, the day after, came news which sur- 
prised us. It was a post-card from Buffalo. The Springfield 
episode was almost duplicated. The girl wanted her late land- 
lady to send on her meager personal property. That night, we 
left on the next lap of the trek for Buffalo. 

It was in Chicago on a damp, soggy night in early winter, 
however, that we finally hunted down our quarry. Exhausted, 
hounded, broken-down, at the end of her pitiful resources, we 
traced her to the doorway of a cheap apartment-house off upper 
Michigan Avenue. She sank down, sobbing convulsively, on the 
broken wooden steps—a girl of eighteen—shivering with cold and 
hunger, disgraced, miserable. 

“Take me!” she cried. “I'll go back and face it! Anything 
but being followed like this! But if you’d known what I stood, 
you’d run away yourself.” 

“Why did you shoot him?” demanded Larry. ‘What had 
he done to you?” 

““*Shoot him?’” cried the girl. ‘I haven’t shot anybody! All 
I took was money. And I thought it was due me after all the 
work I’d done. He beat me ” 

beat you?” 

stepfather—John Hastings.’ 

““Who are you, anyway?” demanded Larry hoarsely. 

“T’m really Susie Allen. I ran away from my stepfather in 
June, because he whipped me so. He lives in Gilbert’s Mills. 
I took a hundred dollars of his cream-money that was in the 
kitchen clock. Wasn’t that why you was followin’? me—to arrest 
me for stealin’?” 

““My God!” cried Larry. He sank down on the steps and 
buried his face in his hands. 

A telegram to Vermont next day established that what the 
girl contended was true. 

I thought. for a time, that Larry would break down physically 
before we started that disheartening return to Paris. But after 
we had purchased our tickets and found our places in the 
sleeping-car, he merely laughed grimly. 

“Till the last bullet is fired!” he murmured. 

“What’s that, Larry?” 

“Once when I was a boy, Bill,”’ he explained, “TI read a story 
about a rifle-contest where the prize money was going to save 
the mortgaged home of a fellow’s folks—old Sunday-school stuff, 
but good enough to illustrate the point. The chap kept ahead 
in the match until somebody tied his score. At last he turned 
away, sick and discouraged. He had just one shot left. That 
shot must decide everything. But he had no heart to shoot that 
bullet. What chance could it possibly have? Not one in a 
thousand that he could score with that one cartridge. But an 
old-timer near by braced him up with a sermon. ‘Never give up, 
sonny,’ said he, ‘until your last round of ammunition is fired 
and your final bullet is exhausted, because you never can tell 
what that last bullet’s goin’ to do.’ The boy took heart and 
staked everything on that one last\shot. He made a bull’s-eve 
and broke the tie. The other fellow never scored in the rest of 
the shooting, so that last bullet really brought home the bacon. 
I’ve often thought of that story, Bill.” 

‘What connection has this with the pretty fool’s errand this 
chase had turned out?” 

Larry put his hand in his pocket and pulled out all the money 
it contained. 

“Bill,” said he, “I’ve begged, borrowed, or stolen every last cent 
in Vermont that I can lay hands on. This is what I’ve got leit. 
When I’ve settled for what food I’ll eat on this return trip I'm 
going back to Ann to report failure with about three dollars. But” 
—he stopped and laughed grimly—‘one of these dollars may be 
my final bullet. At least I’m hoping.” 


V 


Larry Hamirton returned to Paris with approximately the 


amount he had predicted. He walked the streets of our town 
and sought to raise more money to carry onthe fight. But the 
townspeople had begun to pity him. and that meant that his 
credit as a borrower had departed. He was getting his room at 
Mrs. Ebenezer Matthew’s on credit, and eating irregular and 
inadequate meals. This had its effect physically as the strain 
of the coming trial told on him mentally. Where Larry made 
his great mistake, in the first place, was in failing to take his 
attorneys into his confidence regarding his finances. Even Bob 
Hentley never imagined how very near ‘he (Continued on page 143) 
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Like the 

Southwest Indian 

himself, the earth- 

colored houses of Zuni have not 
changed in three hundred years. 


America’s Greatest Woman Humorist in the Old World of the West 


Adventuring Luxe 


with Mary Roberts Rinehart and her joyous Desert Caravaners 


HE irrigation ditch is a wonderful thing. 

From now on, here and there, we were to 

camp by irrigation ditches, and I de- 

veloped for them a feeling akin to that 

one has for old mossy wells and the clear springs of 

one’s childhood. It is true that we twice camped out- 

side the back gardens of a surprised and interested 

town populace, but even there we found the irrigat- 
ing ditch. 

No longer does the babbling trout-stream hold my 
sole affection; the torpid movement of water in a 
ditch in a desert country thrills me through and 
through. One of the most touching pictures in my 
memory is that of the Head, crouched on a mud bank 
with a mirror between his knees, dipping his shaving- 
brush into the life-saving stream. 

_Trom Gallup, we started south. In the portion of 
New Mexico we were to visit lay the Zuni Indians, 
Inscription Rock, archeologists, the petrified forest, 
and more jewelry. 

Is there water?” I inquired anxiously of a driver 
who had lived there. : 

About as much as a snake 
has hips,” was his unexpected 
reply, 
‘ We had not seen the trucks. They 
“ae Passed like phantoms through Gallup and 
iad gone on ahead, by a short route, to meet us 
atZuni. So we were free. bathed, and cheerful. 


Things had gone well with us that morning. We 
had neither had to rescue nor be rescued, and for a 
day or two that held. We became, for the time, 
sightseers instead of adventurers. And so we went 
to Inscription Rock, ten miles south of luncheon, the 
most precious historical cliff in the world, and to- 
day inscribed like a cemetery with the names of 
every idiot with a penknife or a stone-mason’s chisel 
who has visited it. 

What a queer world this was that the old Span- 
ish conquerors visited! Desert plains and fantastic 
rocks and clifis, and, opposing them at every step, 
painted savages. They came on, in spite of heat 
and thirst, wearing heavy mail, their horses pro- 
tected by leather housings. And with them came 
always the Franciscan priests, in their gray cassocks, 
carrying the cross of their faith. They came for 
wealth, for conquest, but most of all out of that 
spirit of pure adventure which led Columbus across 
thesea. So the soldier adventurers came, conquered, 
and returned, but the priests stayed on, valiantly 
fighting for the savage souls, militantly baptizing 
and saying mass, dying by violence with the cross 
upheld and their eyes fixed on the pitiless burn- 
ing sky. 

And to the foot of this great rock had come 
the first soldiers and priests, and had there set 
themselves down to rest and to drink of its cool 
spring. Then, because they were surrounded by 
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enemies and might never get back home again, they carved on then made them vassals at their request and at the end of a 


the cliff a permanent record: sword. I may be doing him an injustice. ButI will say this; 

‘*The Most Illustrious Sir and Captain General of the prov- whoever carved that inscription was a carver. It still stands 
inces of New Mexico for the King our Master, passed by hereon along with the records of those other gallant adventurers who 
his return from the villages of Zuni on the likewise had brought along a carver, and who 
20th of July, 1629; and them [the Indians] too, left their names and the dates of their pass. 


ing. And all around, above and below and 
beside these extraordinary and _ precious 
records, are the reminders that van- 
dals travel as well as brave Spanish 
gentlemen. ‘‘Joe Smith and 
wife,” ‘‘John S. Robinson,” 
and others of their ilk have 
carved their silly names in 
the pink sandstone. 
They must be chiseled 
away, and these records 
of our early history 
protected against sand 
and storm. The rock 
is our property as a 
nation, and it must be 
preserved. It bears 
even tragedy on its 
face, as thus: ‘‘ Passed 
j on 23d of March 1632 
j to the avenging of the 


he put in peace at their request. they 
asking his favor as vassals of His Maj- 
esty. And anew they gave obedi- 
ence; of which he did with per- 
suasiveness, Zeal, and prudence, 

like a most Christian [the 
word is effaced] such a care- 
ful and gallant soldier of 
unending and exalted 
memory.” 

I hope he did not 
carve that himself. 
And I am dubious, 
too, as to his meth- 
ods of persuasiveness 
and as to how he 
put the Zunis into | 
peace. There is a | 
peace called death. 
Iratherthinkhecon- 
quered them first and 


death of Father Letra- 
do.” And on the very 
top of the rock are the 
ruins of a prehistoric In- 
dian village. 


In the petrified 

forest of Arizona lie 
ancient, shattered tree 
trunks turned to pure 
mineral of lovely colors. 


“No. Iam not the ontelens lady on the edge of this precipice in the Grand Cafion,” writes Mrs. Rinehart. 
But the Caravaners did visit this spot. 
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covered, until one of our own soldier adventurers found 
it again. And he, too, left his valuable record. Captain 
Simpson, returning from the Mexican War in 1849, came 
upon the rock, read its inscriptions, filed his own modest 
entry on the stone cliff-face and went on, later to tell the 
world of his great discovery. 

We reached Zuni that night at twilight. One moment 
we were riding along the desert; the next, so completely 
do its buildings merge into the color of the earth, we were 
without warning in the town itself, a mysterious place, 
hauntingly unreal and terrifying in the dusk, with its 
moving, silent, dark-clad figures, its barking dogs and its 
squealing pigs. 

Always, before this, we had camped outside 
the Indian towns. Now we were in it, a part 
of its life. Before our fascinated eyes the busi- 
ness of the town went on during the period of 
our stay. Naked children came and 
bathed in the shallow, muddy river. 
To the same river came young girls. 
with earthen water-jars on their 
heads, and having filled them, car- 
ried them away. At night, great fires 
were built in the outdoor ovens, and 
in them later the corn was parched. 
Dogs fought and ran, yelping, and 
over the primitive wooden bridge 
across the shallow Zuni River passed 
silent, blanketed figures. small, 
dainty-footed burros, 
and wide-eyed, curious, 
back-looking children. 

Such is Zuni. Such, 
too, was Zuni, before it 
Was put to peace three 
hundred years ago. The 
Indian of the 
Southwest has 
not changed, His 
towns are the 
Same. He is the 
Same. Only—he 
has remained 
Vassal. 


Through this gap we rode down from 
camp to the Colorado River. 


town. We began a frenzied search for 


howrred to us our outfit, at first with no result. And 


that We cid not it became increasingly evident that Zuni 
See Jimmy. Nor did not care whether we ate or not. It was callous. 
It was cold and inhospitable. It did not know a 
el the tents. — word of English, and it had had too much of per- 
Zuni tY dut A Pueblo turquoise-driller of Zuni. suasiveness, zeal, and prudence. 


is a jargish Then we found Jimmy. (Continued on page 124) 
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In the clean-shaven 

Monsieur Paul Martin of 

the bedraggled evening clothes 
the apache failed to recognize 
bis ancient enemy. 


What has gone before: 


HE magnificent collection of family jewels, inherited 

by Madame Eve de Montalais, a young American 

whose husband has been killed in the war, are stolen from 
her chateau in the South of France. 

That the jewels have aroused the cupidity of the under- 
world is evident from two occurrences that preceded the 
robbery: 

First: an attack on the family by their new chauffeur, 

Albert Dupont, who turns out to be an apache; 

Sccond: the suspicious visit to the chateau of an auto- 

mobile party which seeks shelter from a storm. 

The strange visitors make themselves known as Whitaker 
Monk, and Phinuit, both Americans, and the Comte and 
Comtesse de Lorgnes. 


Dupont’s attack is frustrated by the timely appearance of ° 


“ Andre Duchemin,” whose real name is Michael Lanyard, 
alias “the Lone Wolf,” a reformed criminal who has just 
been discharged from the British secret service. 

Lanyard is wounded by Dupont and is cared for at the 
chateau: while he is there the jewels disappear. 

Realizing that- he will be suspected, Lanyard reveals his 
identity to Eve, who expresses confidence in him. 

In his plan to recover the jewels for her, Lanyard permits 
suspicion to rest on the fictitious ‘‘Duchemin,” whom he 
causes to disappear at the time the robbery is reported: he 
then assumes the a/ias “Paul Martin.” 

The trail of the gems leads him late one night to the home 
of the beautiful Liane Delorme—where he arrives just as 
Dupont enters and attempts to kill her. 
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XVII 
CHEZ LIANE 


ONCEIVABLY even a jour- 
neyman strangler may know 
the thrill of professional pride 
in a good job well done: Du- 

pont was grinning at his work, and 
so intent upon it that his first in- 
timation of any interference came 
when Lanyard took him from be- 
hind, broke his hold upon the 
woman (and lamentably failed 
to break his back at the same 
time), whirled him round 
with a jerk that all 
but unsocketed an 
arm, and, before 
the thug could re- 
gain his balance, 
placed surely on 
the heel of his jaw, 
just below the ear, 
a blow that, coming straight from the shoulder and carrying 
all Lanyard had of weight and force and will to punish, for all 
Dupont’s heaviness fairly lifted him from his feet and dropped him 
backward across a chaise-longue from which he slipped senseless 
to the floor. It was just like that, a crowded, breathless 
business. 

With bruised and aching knuckles to prove that the blow had 
been one to stun an ox, Lanyard believed it safe to count Dupont 
hors de combat, for a time at least. In any event, the risk had 
to be chanced; Liane Delorme was in a plight demanding imme- 
diate relief. 

In all likelihood she had lost consciousness some moments 
before Lanyard’s intervention. Released, she had fallen posi- 
tively inert, and lay semiprostrate on a shoulder with limbs 
grotesquely slack and awry, asif in unpleasant mimicry of a broken 
doll. Only the whites of bloodshot eyes showed in her livid and 
distorted countenance. Arms and legs twitched spasmodically. 
The ample torso was violently shaken by her laboring lungs. 

The twisted handkerchief round her throat had loosened, but 
not enough to give adequate relief. Lanyard removed it, turn 
her over so that she lay supine, wedged silken pillows from the 
chaise-longue beneath her head and shoulders, then reached 
across her body, took from her dressing-table a toilet-water 
bottle of lovely Italian glass, and drenched her face and bosom 
with its pungent contents. ; 

She gasped, started convulsively, and began to breathe with 
less effort. That dreadful rattling in her throat was stilled. 
Heavy lids curtained her eyes. 
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Before Liane was 
brushed aside, 
Dupont had fallen 


back and worried 


A romantic mystery 
f 
novel of two continents 


a pistol out of his 
clothing 


Illustrated by 
Pruett Carter 


for symptoms of ani- 
mation. He perceived 
them instantly. With 
inconceivable sudden- 
ness Dupont demon- 
strated that he was 
very much alive. An 
arm like the flexible 
limb of a tree wound 
itself affectionately 
round Lanyard’s neck, 
clipped his head to Dupont’s 
yearning bosom, ground his 
face into the flannel folds of a 
foul-scented shirt. Simulta- 
neously the huge body heaved 
prodigiously, and after a brief inter- 
val of fantastic floppings, fell like a 
young mountain on top of Lanyard. 

But that was the full measure of 
Dupont’s success in this strategem. 
If hopelessly victimized and taken 
by surprise, Lanyard should have 
been better remembered by the man 
who had fought him at Montpellier- 
le-Vieux and again, with the others assisting, 
on the road to Nant; though it is quite pos- 
sible, of course, that Dupont failed to recog- 
nize his ancient enemy in clean-shaven Mon- 
sieur Paul Martin of the damp and bedraggled 
evening clothes. 

However that may have been, in the ques- 
tion of brute courage Dupont had yet to 
prove lacking. His every instinct was an 
apache’s. Left to himself he would strike 
always from behind, and run like a cur to 
cover. But cornered, or exasperated by op- 
position to his vast powers—something which 
he seemed quite unable to understand—and 
he could fight like a maniac. He was hardly 
better now, when he found himself thrown 
off and attacked in turn at a time when he 
believed his antagonist to be pinned down, 
helpless, at the mercy of the weapon for 
which he was fumbling. And the murderous 

Lanyard continued to apply the toilet-water with a lavish fury which animated him then more than made up for want of 
and. In time the woman shuddered, sighed profoundly, and _ science, cool-headedness, and imagination. 
looked up with a witless stare. They fought for their most deeply rooted passions—he to kill, 
She said nothing, her look continued cloudy; but the dazed Lanyard to liv-- Dupont to batter Lanyard into conceding a mo- 
¢yes followed him as he got up and cast about for a glass of water. ment of respite in which a weapon might be used, Lanyard to 
. An then he remembered Dupont, and decided that Liane prevent that very thing from happening. Even as animals in a 
ould Wait another minute while he made it impossible for the _ pit they fought, now on their knees straining each to break the 


_— to do more mischief. other’s hold, now wallowing together on the floor, now on their 
the tr te round the chaise-longue and paused, looking down _ feet, slogging like bruisers of the old school of give-and-take. 
ughtiully. Since his downfall Dupont had made neither Constrained to look to herself or be trampled underfoot, and 


id i. stir. No crescent irises showed beneath the half-shut galvanized with terror, the woman struggled up and tottered 
pt iteed So motionitess, he seemed hardly to breathe. hither and yon like a bewildered child, in the beginning too 
Withe Cug the toe of a boot into his ribs none too gently, but bemused to be able to keep out of the way of the combatants. 

ut satisfaction of any doubts. The fellow gave no sign of _ If she crouched against a wall, battling bodies brushed her away 


wey f but lay utterly relaxed, with the look of one dead. from it. Did she take refuge in a corner, she must abandon it 
(nun PINE to his knees, Lanyard bent over the body to search — else be crushed. Once she stumbled between the two, and before 
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Lanyard could thrust her aside, Dupont had fallen back half a 
dozen feet and worried a pistol out of his clothing. 

He fired first from the hip, and the shot shattered the mirror 
of the dressing-table. Trying for better aim, he lifted and 
leveled the weapon with a trembling arm which he sought to 
steady by cupping the elbow in his left hand. But the second 
bullet plowed into the ceiling as Lanyard, in desperation, exe- 
cuted a coup de pied in /a savate and narrowly succeeded in kicking 
the pistol from Dupont’s grasp. 

Bereft thus of his last hope—they were too evenly matched, and 
both too far spent for either to force a victory with his naked hands 
—the apache swung round and ran, at the same time throwing a 
heavy chair over on its back in the path of pursuit. Unable to 


of its legs and, as Dupont threw himself headlong down the stair- 
way, crashed to the floor with an impact that shook its beams. 

Main will-power lifted him to his knees before he collapsed, his 
last ounce of endurance wasted. Then the woman, with flying 
draperies, a figure like a fury, sped to the banister-rail and, lean- 
ing over, emptied the several shots remaining in Dupont’s 
automatic down the well of the staircase. It is doubtful if she 
saw anything to aim at or accomplished more than to wing the 
apache’s flight: Dupont had gained the second story while 
Lanyard was still fighting up from his fall. The last report and 
the crash of the front door slammed behind Dupont were as one 
heart-beat to the next. 


“I have sent for clothing for you.” Liane told him. 
“It should be here any minute.” 


avoid it, Lanyard tried to hurdle the obstacle, caught a foot on one- 


Lanyard pillowed his head on a forearm and lay sobbing for 
breath. Liane Delorme turned and ran to a window in the front 
of the house. 

Presently she came back drooping, sank into a chair, and with 
lack-luster gaze regarded the man at her feet. 

got away,” she said superfluously, in a faint voice. “I saw 
him in the street—staggering like a sot és 

At that moment Lanyard could not have mustered a show of 
interest had he been told Dupont was returning at the head of a 
horde. ‘He closed his tired eyes and envied the lucky dead whose 
rest was independent of bruised flesh and aching bones. Neither, 
he supposed, were dreams poisoned by chagrin when what was 
mortal no longer mattered. Three times had he come to grips 
with Dupont and, though he had been outnumbered on the road 
to Nant, in Lanyard’s sight the honors were far from casy. 
Neither would they ever be while yet the other lived or was at 
large. 

The bitterness of failure and defeat had so rank a flavor that 
nothing else in life concerned him now. He had forgotten Liane 
Delorme for minutes, when he felt her arm pass beneath his 
shoulders and try to lift them from the floor.: He looked up then 
with listless eves, and saw her on one knee by his side, giving him 
in his turn that confident and reassuring smile with which he 
had greeted her reviving senses—a long, long time ago, it seemed. 

‘**Come,” she said; “sit up, monsieur, and take this drink. It 
will lend you strength. You need it.” 

She put a knee behind his shoulders for support, and he rested 
his head back upon it and drank deep from the glass which she 
held to his lips. Nectar of Olympus was never more divine than 
that deep draft of brandy and soda. He thought he quaffed 
life itself in its distilled quintessence, its pure elixir. His look of 
gratitude had almost the spirit and the vigor of himself renewed, 

He offered to rise, but was restrained by kindly hands. 

‘““No; rest there a little longer. Give yourself a little time to 
recuperate before you try to get up.” 

“But I shall tire you.” 

“No. And if you did, what of that? 
friend, I owe to you my life.” 

“To me it seems you do,” he agreed. ‘But such a debt is 
always the first to be forgotten, is it not?” : 

““No,”’ the woman insisted; ‘‘you do reproach me. In vour 
heart you have said: ‘She has forgotten that, but for me she 
would have been dead long years ago. This service, too, she will 
presently forget.’ But you are wrong, my friend. It is true, the 
years between had made that other time a little vague with old 
remoteness in my memory; but to-night has brought it all back, 
and—a renewed memory never fades.” 

“So one is told. But trust self-interest at need to black it out.” 

“You have no faith in me!” she said bitterly. 

Lanyard gave her a weary smile. 

The cruel agony stabbed his side again and again as he, not 
unaided, got upon his feet; and though he managed to gulp down 
his groans, no grinding of his teeth could mitigate 
his recurrent pallor or the pained contraction of 
his eyes. Furthermore, he wavered when he tried 
to walk, and was glad to subside into the chair 
to which the woman guided him. Then she 
fetched him another brandy and soda, put a 
lighted cigarette between his lips, picked up 4 
chair for herself, and sat down, so close to him 
that their elbows almost touched. 

“Tt is better, that pain, mom- 
sieur?”’ 

He replied with an uncertain 
nod, pressing a careful hand to 
his side. 

“The wound that animal gave 
me a month ago.” 

“Which animal?” 

“ Monsieur of the garotte, Liane; 
recently the assassin of de Lorgnes; 
before that, the ex-chaufieur 0 
Chateau de Montalais.” 

Albert Dupont?” 

“As you say, it is not a name.” e* 

“The same?” Her old terror revived. “My God: 
What have I ever done to that one that he should seek my life?” 

“What had de Lorgnes?” 

Her eyes turned away, she sat for a moment in silent thought, 
started suddenly to speak, but checked the words before one 
passed her lips and—as Lanyard saw quite plainly—hastened t¢ 
substitute others. 
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“He got away.” Liane said in a faint voice. 


“No; I do not understand at all. What do you think?” 

Lanyard indicated a shrug with sufficient clearness, meaning 
to say she probably knew as much as if not more than he. 

“But how did he get in? I had not one suspicion I was not 
alone until that handkerchief 

“Naturally.” 

“And you, my friend?” 

“T saw him enter and followed.” 

Chis was strictly within the truth. Lanyard had now no doubt 
Dupont and the man who had reconnoitered from the service- 
coor Were one. But it was no part of his mind to tell the whole 
‘ruth to Liane. She might be as grateful as she ought to be, but 
sotdey still Liane Delorme—a woman to be tested rather than 


I must tell you. But perhaps you knew there were agents 


“I saw him in the street, staggering . . .” 
have mustered interest had he been told that Dupont was returning at the head of a horde. 


But Lanyard could not 


de police in the restaurant to-night?” Liane’s head described a 
negative; her violet eyes were limpid pools of candor, “I am so 
much a stranger in Paris,” Lanyard pursued, “I would not know 
them. But I thought you, perhaps——”’ 

“No, no, my friend; I have nothing to do with the police. I 
know little about them. Not only that, but I was so interested 
in our talk, and then inexpressibly shocked, I paid attention to 
nothing else.” 

“T understand. Otherwise you must have noticed who fol- 
lowed me.” 

“You were followed 

And she had found the effrontery to chide him for lack of faith 
in her! He was in pain—for all that the moment seemed amusing. 

““We were followed, I assure you,” Lanyard replied gravely. 
“One man or two—I don’t know how many;—in a town car.” 
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“But you are sure?” 

** All we could get was a hansom drawn by asnail. The 
automobile, running without lights, went no faster, kept 
a certain distance behind us all the way from the Place 
Pigalle to the apartment of Mademoiselle Reneaux. 
What have you to say to that? Furthermore, when 
Mademoiselle Reneaux had persuaded me to take refuge 
in her apartment—who knew what they designed?—one 
man left the automobile as it passed her door and stood 
on watch across the way. Could one require better proof 
that one was followed?” 

‘Then you think somebody of the Préfecture recog- 
nized Duchemin in you?” 

“Who knows? I know I was followed, watched. If 
you ask me, I think Paris is not a healthy place for me.” 

“But all that,” Liane objected, ‘‘does not bring ou 
here.” 

“Patience. Iam well on my way.” 

Lanyard paused to sip his brandy and soda, and, under 
cover of that, summon ingenuity to the fore; here a little 
hand-made fabrication seemed required. 

“We waited till about half an hour ago. So did the 
spy. Mademoiselle Reneaux then let me out by a pri- 
vate way. I started to walk to my hotel, the Chatham. 
There wasn’t a taxi to be had, you understand. Present- 
ly I looked back and saw I was being followed again. To 
make sure, I ran—and the spy ran after me. I twisted 
and doubled all through this quarter, and at last suc- 
ceeded in shaking him off. Then I turn down this street, 
hoping to pick up a cab in the Champs-Elysées. Of a 
sudden I see Dupont. He is crossing the street toward 
this house. He does not know me, but quickens his pace, 
and hastily lets himself in at the service-entrance. In- 
cidentally, if I were you, Liane, I would give my staff of 
servants a bad quarter of an hour in the morning. The 
door and gate were not locked; I am sure Dupont used 
no key. Some person of this establishment was careless 
or—worse.”’ 

“Trust me to look into that,” said Liane Delorme 
with ominous quietness. 

“‘Enfin, in his haste, Dupont leaves the door as he 
found it. I take a moment’s thought; it is plain he is 
here for no good purpose. I follow him in. The state 
of this room tells the rest.” 

“It is no matter.””. The woman reviewed the ruins 
of her boudoir with an apathetic glance which was, how- 
ever, anything but apathetic when she turned it back to 
Lanyard’s face. Bending forward, she closed a hand 
upon his arm. Emotion troubled her accents. “My 
friend, my dear friend, tell me what I can do to repay 
you?” 

“Help me,” said Lanyard simply, holding her eyes. 

“‘How is that—help you?” 

“To make my honor clear.”” Speaking rapidly and with un- 
feigned feeling, he threw himself upon her generosity. “You 
know I am no more what I was once, in this Paris—when you 
first knew me. You know I have given up ali that. For years I 
have fought an up-hill fight to live down that evil fame in which 
I once rejoiced. Now I stand accused of two crimes és 

Two! 

“Two in one, I hardly know which is the greater: that of 
stealing, or that of violating the hospitality and confidence of 
those good ladies of Chateau de Montalais. I cannot rest while 
they think me guiltv—and not they alone, but all my friends, 
and I-have made good friends in France and England. So, if 
you think vou owe me anything, Liane, help me to find and re- 
store the Montalais jewels.” 

Liane Delorme sat back, her hand lifted from his arm and fell 
with a helpless gesture. Her eyes mirrored no more guile than a 
child’s. Yet her accent was that of one who remonstrates, but 
with forbearance, against unreasonable demands. 

‘But how can I do that?” 

And she had protested her gratitude to him! He knew that 
she was lving. Anger welled in Lanyard’s heart, but he was able 
to choke it down and let no sign of it show in manner of expression. 

“You have much influence,”’ he suggested, “here in Paris, with 
people of many classes. A word from you here, a question there, 
pressure exerted in certain quarters, will help me more than all 
the powers of Préfecture and Surété combined. You know that.” 

“Let me think.” She was staring at the floor. ‘You must 
give me time. I will do what I can, I promise you that. Per- 
haps’’—she met his gaze again, but he divined something crafty 


Lanyard was indifferent to the looks of triumph exchanged 
yourselves at my expense and 


in her smile—‘‘I have a scheme already in mind. We will discuss 
that in the morning, when I have'slept on it.” 

“You give me new hope.” Lanyard finished his drink, and 
made as if to rise, but relapsed, a spasm of pain knotting his face. 
‘“‘ Afraid I must have a cab,” he said in a low voice. ‘And if you 
could lend me a coat of some sort to cover these rags——”’ 

And indeed his ready-made evening clothes had fared badly 
in their first social adventure. : 

“But if you think I dream of letting you leave this house—n 
pain and perhaps to run into the arms of the police—you little 
know me, Monsieur Michael Lanyard!” 

“Paul Martin, if you don’t mind.” _ 

“The guest-chambers are there.” She waved a hand to indi- 
cate the front part of the house on that floor. ‘You will find 
everything you need to make you comfortable for to-night, and 
in the morning I will send to the Chatham for your things. OF. 
perhaps, it would be wiser to wait till we are sure the police are 
not watching there for your return. But if they are, it will bea 
simple matter to find suitable clothing for you. Meanwhile, we 
shall have arrived at an understanding. You comprehend, 
monsieur, | am resolved; this affair is now arranged?” 

“T am well content, Liane.” 

And that was true enough. Whatever she had in mind for 
him, she was only playing into his hands when she proposed to 
keep him near her. He managed to get out of the chair, a? 
accepted the offer of her arm, but held back for a moment. 

“But your servants “4 

“Well, monsieur, what of them?” 

“For one thing, they sleep sincerely.” 
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above his head. 


“There are sound-proof walls between their part of the house 
ind this. More than that, they are forbidden to intrude, no 
natter what may happen, unless I summon them.” 

“But in the morning, Liane, when they regard this wreckage. 
{ am afraid they will think me a tempestuous lover!” 

“They will find me a tempestuous mistress,”’ promised Liane 
Delorme, “when I question them about that open door.” 


XVIII. 
BROTHER AND SISTER 


THe storm had passed off, an ardent noonday sun was collabo- 
‘ating with a coquettish breeze to make gay the window-awnings 
f the chamber where Lanyard, in borrowed pajamas and dress- 
ng-gown of silk, lay luxuriously bedded, listening to the purr of 
“ide-awake Paris and, with an excellent cigar to chew on, rumi- 
lating upon the problematic issue of his latest turn of fortune, 
ind not in the least downhearted about it. 

papers were scattered over the counterpane. 
sdeetae “ diligently scanned all the stories that told of the 
"won ‘ee of the murdered man of the Lyons rapide as the 
pers ( Ae re and inasmuch as these were of one voice in 
ae ay réfecture for that famous feat of detective work, 
aol one line suggested that it did not deserve undivided 
ee Lanyard had nothing to complain of there. 

Reon ca ontalais robbery, it was not even mentioned. The 
oe Size imposed upon French newspapers by the paper 

age of those days crowded out of their columns everything 


“Obviously,” he observed, “you have not lured me aboard this yacht merely to amuse 
then knock me on the head.” 


but news in true sense, and there could be none of that in connec- 
tion with the Montalais affair until either André Duchemin had 
been arrested or the jewels recovered from the real thief or 
thieves. And Lanyard was human enough to be almost as willing 
to have the first happen as the last if it were not given to him to 
be the prime factor in their restoration. 

While it was true he did not as yet know what had become of 
the Montalais jewels, he had gathered together an accumulation 
of evidence which. however circumstantial and hypothetical, 
supported acceptably to his intelligence a number of interesting 
inferences, to wit: 

That Dupont had not left the neighborhood of the Chateau 
de Montalais, after haunting it for upward of a month, without 
definite assurance that he would yain nothing by staying on, or 
without an equally definite objective, some motive more inspiring 
than such simple sensuousness as he might find in assassinating 
inoffensive folk indiscriminately ; 

That his attempt upon the life of Liane Delorme within 
twenty-four hours of the murder of de Lorgnes indicated convic- 
tion on his part that the two were coupled in some enterprise 
inimical to his personal interests; 

That, in spite of his mask of a stupid pig, Dupont was proving 
himself mentelly as well as physically an adversary worthy of all 
respect, and was—what was worse—still to be reckoned with; 

That, as Lanyard had suspected all along, the Monk party had 
been visited upon the Chateau de Montalais, through no vagary 
of chance whatever but as part of a deliberate design whose ul- 
terior motive had transpired only with the disappearance of the 
jewels—to Dupont'’s vast but understandable vexation of spirit; 

vi) 


if 
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That the several members of the Monk party had been working 
in entire accord, as a close corporation; in which case, the person 
whom the Comte de Lorgnes had expected to meet in Lyons 
must have been Monk, Phinuit, or Jules; 

Consequently, that at least one of the last three named had 
been the actual perpetrator of the robbery; and by the same 
token Liane had lied in asserting that Monk and retinue had 
sailed for America nearly a week prior to its commission; 

That Liane herself had not so suddenly decided to leave 
France, where she was after a fashion somebody, and journey 
to America, where she would be nobody, except in stress,of mortal 
fear lest the fate that had befallen de Lorgnes befall her in turn— 
as would surely have been the case last night but for Lanyard; 

That she must therefore have had a tolerably accurate knowl- 
edge either of Dupont’s identity or of the opposition interests 
which that one so ably represented, and thus was better informed 
than poor de Lorgnes, to whom Dupont had been unknown, 
which argued that Liane’s réle in the intrigue was that of a princi- 
pal, whereas de Lorgnes had figured only as a subordinate; 

That even if the woman did mean well toward Lanyard she 
was bound by stronger ties to others, whom she must consider 
first, and who were hardly likely to prove so well disposed, that 
her protestations of friendship and gratitude must be valued 
accordingly. 

Summing up, Lanyard told himself he could hardly be said to 
have let the grass grow under his feet since leaving Chateau de 
Montalais. 

Now he found himself with a solitary care to nurse, the ques- 
tion: What had her pillow advised Liane Delorme? 

He was going to be exceedingly interested to learn what she, in 
the maturity of her judgment, had decided to do about this man 
who ingenuously suggested that she requite him for saving her life 
by helping him recover the Montalais jewels. 

On the other hard, since Lanyard had quite decided what he 
meant to do about Liane in any event, her decision really didn’t 
matter much; and he refused to fret himse!f trying to forecast it. 
Whatever it might turn out to be, it would find him prepared; 
he couldn't be surprised. 

There Lanyard was wrong. Liane was amply able to surprise 
him, and did. Ultimately he felt constrained to concede a touch 
to genius in the woman; her methods were her own and never 
poor in boldness and imagination. 

It was without ceremony that she walked in on him at length, 
having kept him waiting so long that he had begun to wonder if 
she meant to try on anything as crude as abandoning him, and 
posting off to Cherbourg without a word to seek fancied immu- 
nity in New York, while he remained in an empty house without 
money, papers of identification, or even fit clothing for the street 
—for, on coming out of his bath, Lanyard had found a!l of these 
things missing, the vulet de chambre having made off with his 
evening clothes, presumably to have them pressed and repaired. 

Liane was dressed for traveling, becomingly if with a sobriety 
that went oddly with her cultivated beauté du diable, and wore, 
besides, a habit of preoccupation which, one was left to assume, 
excused the informality of her unannounced entrance. 

‘Well, my dear friend!” she said gravely, halting by the bedside. 

“It’s about time,” Lanyard retorted. 

“I was afraid you might be growing impatient,” she confessed. 
“T have had so much to do.” 

“No doubt. But if you had neglected me much longer, I 
should have come to look for you regardless of consequences.” 

“T have sent for clothing for you,” she said absently. “it 
should be here any minute now. We only wait for that.’ 

‘**You mean you have sent to the Chatham for my things?” 

“But certainly not, monsieur!” Liane Delorme lied. without 
perceptible effort. ‘*That would have been too injudicious. It 
appears you were not mistaken in thinking you were recognized 
as André Duchemin last night. Agents of the Préfecture have 
bee n all day watching at the Chatham, awa‘ting your return.’ 

“How sad for them!” Inasmuch as he had every reason to 
believe this to be outright falschood, Lanyard didn’t feel called 
upon to seem dow neast. ** But if my clothing there is unavailable, 
I hi irdly see 

“But naturally I have commissioned a person of good judg- 
ment to cutfit you from the shops. Your dress clothes—which 
scemed to suit you very well, last night—gave us your measure- 
ments. The rest is simplicity: my orders were to get you every- 
thing you could possibiv require.” 

“Jt’s awfully sporting ot you,”’ Lanyard insisted. ‘“ Although 
it makes one feel—you know—not quite respectable. However, 
if you will be so gracious as to suggest that your valet de chambre 
return my pocketbook and passports 


“T have them here.” The woman turned over the missing 
articles. ‘‘But,’’ she demanded, with an interest which was un- 
dissembled if tardy in finding expression, ‘‘how are you feeling 
to-day?” 

“Oh, quite fit, thank you.” 

“Tn good spirits, I know. But that wound——” 

Lanyard chose to make more of that than it deserved; one 
couldn’t tell when an interesting disability might prove useful. 

“T have to be a bit careful,” he confessed, covering the seat of 
injury with a tender hand, “but it’s nothing like so troublesome 
as it was last night.” 

“Tam glad. You feel able to travel?” 

‘“**'Travel?’’’ Lanyard made a face of dismay. ‘“‘But one is so 
delightfully at ease here, and since the Préfecture cannot possibly 
suspect— Are you, then, in such haste to be rid of me, Liane?” 

“Not at all. It is my wish and intention to accompany you.” 

“Well, let us trust the world will be broad-minded about it. 
And—pardon my not rising—won’t you sit down and tell me 
what it is all about?” 

‘“‘T have so little time, so many things to attend to.” 

_ Nevertheless, Liane found herself a chair and accepted a 
cigarette. 

‘Does one infer that we start on our travels to-day?” 

“Within the hour; in fact, as soon as you are decently clothed.” 

where do we go, mademcisel!c?”’ 

‘“To Cherbourg, there to take passage for New York.” 

Fortunately it was Lanyard’s cue to register shock; it would 
have cost him something to have kept secret his stupefaction. 
He sank back upon his pillows and waggled feeble hands, while 
his respect for Liane grew by bounds. She had succeeded in 
startling and mystifying him beyond expression. 

What new dodge was this that cloaked itself in such anomalous 
semblance of good faith? She had not known he was acquainted 
with her plan to leave France; he had discounted a hundred de- 
vices to keep it from his knowledge. And new she not only con- 
fessed it openly, but invited him to go with her! In the name of 
unreason—why? She knew, for he had owned, his possessing 
purpose. He did not for an instant believe Liane Delorme would 
fly France and leave behind the Montaiais jewels. 

But conjecture was too idle. Liane was too deep for him. 
Her intent would declare itself when she willed it should, not 
before, unless he could lull her into a false sense of faith in him, 
trick her into betraying herself by inadvertence—— 

“But, my dear friend, why America?” 

“You recall asking me to help you last night? Did I not 
promise to do what I could? Well, I am not one to forget my 
promise. I know something, monsieur.’ 

“T believe you do!” ; 

“You gave me credit for having some little influence in this 
world of Paris. I have used it. What I have learned—I shail 
not tell you how, specifically—enables me to assure you that the 
Montalais jewels are on their way to America.” 

“And I am to believe you make this‘journey to help me regain 
them?” 

“What do vou think, then?” 

“T do not know what to think, mademoiselle. I am over- 
whelmed abashed and humbled by contemplation of such 
generosity. 

“You see, you do not know me, monsicur. But you shall 
know me better before we are finished.” 

‘One does not question that.” Nor did one! “But if I am to 
sail for America to-day iy 

‘To-morrow, from Cherbourg, the first thing in the morning.” 

“Well, to-morrow, then. But how am Ito get my passport 
viscd? 

“JT have seen to that. If you will look over your papers, 
monsieur, you will see that you are no longer Paul “Martin alias 
André Duchemin, but Paul Delorme, my invalid brother, still 
suffering from honorable wounds sustained in the great war and 
ordered abroad for his health.” 

To this Lanyard, hastily verifying her statement by running 
an eye through the passport, found nothing more appropriate 
than a wondering Dieu!” 

**So, you see, everything is arranged. What have you to say? 

“Only that mademoiselle sw eeps one off one’s feet.’ 

“Do you complain about that? You no longer doubt my de 
votion, my gratitude?” 

‘Do not believe me capable of such stupidity!’ 

“That is very well, then. Nowl must run. Liane Delorme 
threw away her cigarette and rose. “I have a thousand things 
todo. And vou understand, we leave as soon as you are dressed?” 

‘Perfectly. By what train?” (Continued on page 105) 
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page 105) 


They did not question; they did 
not think; in their love there 
was no turbulence and 


no stress. 


The Sculptor 
and His Wife 


The story 
of a masterpiece 


that found a soul 


HE sculptor and his wife had not always been sculptor 

and wife. When first she knew him, he was but a boy 

—and there, perhaps, lay some of the later unfairness. 

He was at that time but an active and gay lad, 

utterly devoid of any austere ambjtion. It was only now and 

then that his fingers, working without knowledge of his will, 

kneaded whatever was at hand—wet clay, or even bread-crumbs 

—into shapes of men or beasts. When some one, watching, cried 

out, he shook his head as if awakening, laughed, and with the 

flat of his strong palm, crushed out the forms which, for a mo- 
ment, had trembled on the verge of life. 

And she was but a girl. A joyous and tender girl who to his 
love gave hers without question, as a flower turns its blue-eyed 
face to the sun. 2 

That summer, the boy, just out of college, was working on a 
hewspaper in a city, while the girl, with her mother and her 
sisters, Was passing the hot days in the country. His “day off” 
Was on Sunday and every Sunday he went up to her. 
ee a train very early, and rose still earlier, passing the 
___ vening time in an ecstasy of preparation which included an 
nein and rearranging of his meager baggage—the pajamas, 
the flannels, the razor,’the brushes, and the 
pe se Phe train went first across colored marshes still 
es by the morning fog’s light gossamers, then traversed a 
Bolden plain drenched with clear sunlight, then climbed into the 
oe a slow little irain. It puffed and lurched along its 
gage rack; it advanced uncertainly along the high 
wice “4 swaying from side to side like a man walking a slack 
a tara hed and screeched round the curves and was long 

€ black tunnels. But the boy felt no impatience, only a 
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Illustrations by Herbert M. Stoops 
calm and sweet certitude. Once well within the hills, the stops 
came more often. Gay tents showed among the trees; the sta- 
tion platforms were thronged with light-gowned maidens and 
bare-armed lads come for the mail, or for some visitor; and all 
this happy agitation went well with the holiday spirit that filled 
the boy’s whole being. 

Finally, though, his heart began to beat hard. The train hal- 
looed across a road, checked with a hiss, then clanging came to a 
halt. There was no platform here. Only a stile opening on a 
wide yellow field. But the girl was at the stile. Her wide- 
brimmed hat was like a halo about her gentle face, and her 
blouse was low; and the boy felt like a ship which has traveled 
far seas and drops anchor in the home lagoon. 

They crossed the yellow field toward the high blue trees be- 
yond, and when they had reached the first tree, stopped for their 
first kiss. 

They might have remained there forever, beneath that first 
tree, had not a bell sounded down into the cafion, rung by the 
girl’s mother, vigilant for the comfort of the guest. Lunch had 
been set out upon the veranda, beneath the azaleas and the sky, 
above the river’s murmur. The boy’s and the girl’s eyes met 
often across the red and white cloth. Each time this happened, 
their throats tightened a bit. They spoke little, a dreaminess 
heavy upon them. 

They lingered a while afterward to be polite, sitting in the 
hammock and swinging their feet till they thought surely a 
decent time had passed, then slipped down to the canoe and the 
river. 

The river wound along the bottom of a deep cafion. The boat, 
sliding along together with the lustrous green sheet, brushed the 
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wet rock and the long dripping 
ferns. Then the river opened 
out to the blazing sunlight and 
the boat went dancing down 
rippling shallows till it was 
seized by another deep pool 
where, left to drift with poised 
paddle, it circled slowly, with a 
smooth, fata] motion. 

The boy and the girl wan- 
dered thus down river, landing 
now and then on small explora- 
tions. She was wise in all things 
that grow; and while he took in 
landscapes in large sweeps, she, 
peering smilingly about her, saw 
beauty in small details. She 
loved all things that were small 
—small beasties and flowers. 
She called them “‘baby”’ things 
—a baby bird, a baby rose— 
even a baby star. 

They came thus to the island 
they called their island. It had 
a doll-size beach upon which the 
canoe grated to a_ standstill, 
immediately disappearing then 
within the droop of the long 
ferns that grew in the wet rocks 
to the left and the right. One 
tree rose in the center; its 
branches spread low, almost to 
the ground, and met there the 
lush grass which grew high. 
Once under the tree, down in the 
grass, the boy and the girl van- 
ished. 

About the secret, shadowy 
retreat, the yellow afternoon 
blazed; it passed in long palpi- 
tations of heat and light. 

In the evening, the boy and 
the girl walked to the village for 
the mail. The mountain road 
wound between high blue trees 
dripping with fog, but some- 
times the sky was clear and the 
stars flashed strangely between 
the high shafts. The boy and 
the girl stopped now and then 
and stood still, clasped in the 
immense night, and trembled a 
little to the almost unbearable 
ecstasy of their happiness. ‘ 

The boy slept in the cottage that night. It was delicious, 
after the noisy black week in the city, to sleep in the cottage, in 
the small room with its fresh piny smell, with its white curtains 
flapping to the mountain wind so that, in the deepest of one’s 
slumbers, one was still conscious of a light, cool caress. But 
there was something else upon which the boy did not allow his 
mind to dwell, which he kept in a white vagueness. Her room 
was next to his. Only a thin partition was between them. Fora 
while he heard small rustlings as of a bird in a cage. And when 
he turned to sleep against the partition, she was on thé other side; 
across the partition they slept heart to heart. 

The next morning, after the early rising and the early break- 
fast, there remained still two hours before his train. 

They tried to pass this time as they had the yesterday. But 
a torpor now was upon them, a heaviness of dim pain; ' their 
gestures were slow and their enterprise gone. 

Above their heads, within their hearts, a shadow grew. 
was so black and so near that they must speak. 
“There is only half an hour,” he said. ‘‘I must pack.” 
“Yes; you must pack,” she echoed desolately. 

She helped him pack his bag. He said good-by to the mother 
and the sisters. Then slowly the two went across the clearing— 
the clearing so golden yesterday, so gray to-day—and reached 
the stile where yesterday she had waited so happily. They 
waited now in silence, their throats a little tight. 

The train came yelling around the curve, roared across the 
long trestle. It stopped before them; the boy got on; it started 
puffing away. 


Finally, 


“Oh, dear, don’t you see—don't you see?”’ she wailed. 
“Don't you see my lamp lit at night? I have 
read and read, but can't forget.” 


““Good-by!”’ the boy cried from the platform. 

‘Good-by!” the girl cried, and threw him a kiss with botb 
her hands. 

Such was that summer—that brief summer. 

They did not question; they did not think. In their love there 
was no turbulence and no stress. They felt their bodies and 
their souls being brought smoothly and strongly together by a 
irresistible power—by that same calm insistence which rules the 
movement of the stars. 


The boy and the girl were married, and for two years were 
happy. Then there came to him the sculpturing madness. _ 
He dreamed all of the time of carving and molding. Beautilu 
shapes sprang before his eyes, remained a while as if in invita 
tion, then, neglected, vanished. He ached to give them perma 
nence; in his fingers was the feel of plastic clay. And he hate 
his daily work, and a somber resentment grew in him at the 
thought of his daily life. : 
Finally he could stand it no longer and confided in his youn 
wife. 
“T am going to Jeave this work,” he said. “I hate It; In 
smothering. I want to mold and carve; I want to create. ; 
Up to this time, whenever he had proposed anything, she 
had chimed in with a sort of passionate gladness. But 
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A tremendous disappointment in her filled him, and 
with a stubborn finality he decided that he 
would never let her see his work again. 


ow she hesitated. 
pon her. 

“Oh, Charles!” she murmured, breathless, and both her hands, 
‘lenched, pressed her breast. ‘‘Isn’t it a risk?’’ she added. 
Isn’t it a great risk to take? We must think of Dolly now. It 
sn't as before.” 

Dolly Was their first chiid, and was now a year old. 

- cant go on in this way,” he said darkly. ‘‘I can’t-—any 

_ She looked at him, silent for a moment, astonished at his 
chemence, then understood. 
she exclaimed, did not know—why, 
i _ y ad not the slightest idea! Why, of course, if you are 
‘Nappy, we must change. Oh, I did not know at all that you 
vere unhappy!” 
ime their plans to go out into the country, where a 
ones yee ipa few calls, might give him freedom for his new 
omer And scheming thus, her old enthusiasm for his wishes 
ia mig ~ soon, at the picture of their new life, she was 
ad child, But, sor-ehow, her moment of hesitation 
The en “e is heart, and, later, he remembered it. 
rraceful ‘rom the first was an easy success. He molded 
favor The uettes which won almost immediately the popular 
* they sold readily; he produced easily; the sculptor and 
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his wife werealmost rich. Every 
morning, as he sct hungrily to 
his work, he thanked the cour- 
age which had led him to follow 
his instinct and to answer the 
call within him. Then, insen- 
sibly, he passed on into another 
phase. 

Disquiet again possessed him; 
he suffered with a dissatisfac- 
tion which, although dim at 
first, stirred uneasily within 
him. He lost taste for what he 
was doing; he began to dislike 
what he was doing. 

It all seemed to him weakly 
pretty—pale, pink, and soft. 
He hated it. 

New visions came to him, 
obscure and tormenting. Of 
another sort of beauty. Of a 
hard splendor kneaded out of 
the very bone and blood of Life. 
Out of its terrors and its aches. 

He ceased to work; for a long 
time he was inert, as if stunned. 

Then, one day, he went out 
to a near-by quarry, and toil- 
ing all day like a demon pos- 
sessed, he cut out for himself a 
block of stone which he dragged 
home as a caveman would drag 
a beast to his lair. 

Early the next morning, he 
attacked the block of stone with 
hammer and chisel. For 
weeks, he worked in a whirl. 
And when he had finished, the 
thing he had done filled him 
with exultation and a kind of 
terror. The figures dancing 
round the core of stone were 
like nothing he had ever seen 
done by man. He felt at once 
like an angel and a fiend—like 
an angel working in the Pit. 
But it was beauty! Every drop 
in his veins sang that loudly. 
Delirious with joy, he called his 
wife with great shouts, and 
showed her what he had made. 

This time, there was no doubt 
about it. Her eyes widened and 
widened as she looked. Her 
two hands went to her breast, which shrank from their following 
pressure. Her lips parted, and she breathed fast. She was 
afraid. And then, in a tone part doubt, part fear, but. still 
more a tender, a despairing remonstrance, she murmured, 

‘*Oh, Charles!”’ 

A tremendous disappointment filled him, and at that very 
moment, with a cold implacability, and stubborn finality, he 
decided that he would never let her see his work again, that he 
would shut her out entirely from his work, from his plans, from 
his dreams, from the regions of his mind. He would never show 
her anything again; he would never speak to her of anything 
again. 

This resolution he was unable to hold; their old habit of confi- 
dence was too strong. But it was the first of many which grew 
stronger and stronger. The second was made a little later. The 
dealer who had been buying his statuettes came down to see the 
new work. He walked around it several times, was evasive and 
non-committal, and a few days later wrote an embarrassed and 
tortuous rejection. When the letter came the young wife said 
nothing, was careful to say nothing. But this very care in some 
way linked her in his mind with this dealer who was denying 
him his rights, who denied him his right to follow his vision. It 
linked her with all the vast enmity which he now foresaw across 
his path. 

He still could not hold himself from showing her what he was 
doing because of his yearning for some sort of reassurance. For 
his vision was not yet clear; he strove in obscurity, urged by an 
inexplicable torment toward consummations only dimly divined. 
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He had a childish need of praise. But whenever he called her 
gladly into the big barn which was his studio, and with shining 
eves lifted the veil, he felt he had been trapped, and swore to 
himself he would never be again. For in spite of what she tried 
to say in praise, or still more because of what she tried to say in 
praise, he saw clearly the doubt in her eyes, and the reservation, 
and distaste, and fear. 

At last, one day, she broke down and began to weep. 

‘*Oh, why—oh, why, lad dear,” she cried, ‘‘don’t vou make 
the pretty things you used to do? The gentle, the sweet things? 
We were all so happy then—so happy, so tranquil, and so safe!” 

A helplessness made his arms fall limp down his sides. 

““*Safe?’” he muttered. ‘‘‘Safe?’ Aren’t we safe?” 

dear, don’t you see—don’t you see?” she wailed. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see me worry and worry. Don’t you see my lamp lit at 
night? 1 have read and read, but can’t forget. And I have 
counted and counted, and it won’t come right!” 

She turned and ran away, then in a minute came running back, 
her apron full of small papers which she threw down before him: 
And looking gloomily, he saw that they were bills—tradesmen’s 
bills, the bills of the butcher and the grocer and the baker—the 
petty symbols of life’s inexorable exactions. 

“Oh, dear, don’t you see, don’t you see why I worry so?” 
She was almost kneeling to him now. ‘‘Oh, I have worried and 
worried and worried! Please make some of the little statues 
that you used to make. Please! Some of the pretty ones that I 
loved!” 

Compassion filled him at the thought of the trouble she had 
sufiered so secretly, so much alone. He took her in his arms and 
begged her forgiveness. Soon she was laughing; she was the 
little girl cf yore. And it was settled that he should let go his 
present work and start one of the old statuettes right away. 

He was still filled with tenderness and with remorse when he 
began. But, as he worked, this soon fell away. He disliked 
what he was doing; he hated the pink prettiness of it; he toiled 
in a sort of nausea. His mind kept going back with regret to 
the work at which he had been busy when interrupted, to the 
hot fever that had possessed him, then. But whenever in a rage 
he decided to drop the statuette and return to the big work, 
immediately he saw the army of bills spread like a barrier of 
small white fiends across his way. 

Then a new picture came to him. It was of her. She stood 
out in front of that army of fiends. She was their spokesman; 
she was their representative; she was their vicar. 

He toiled on, darkly fuming, at the detested task and black- 
ened his heart with bitterness of her. 

He finished the statuette and sold it. Then he discovered 
that, to satisfy the tradesmen, he must make two more. And 
when he had finished these, and tried to return to his original 
project, he found his feeling for it gone and fretted in torment 
for several days before it came back to him. 

Finally he was plunged once more in the absorption of his 
gropings toward a goal he did not vet clearly see. Here again 
was torment, squirmings as of one bound in ropes. But also a 
sense of harmony with something deep-rooted within him—a 
prcfound satisfaction of some profound instinct. 

Out of this absorption he felt himself being slowly drawn, as, 
at the end of a cable being wound, the diver gradually and 
irresistibly is drawn out of the sea. In spite of his resistance, the 
unhappiness of his small wife began to pry itself into his con- 
sciousness. Shutting tight his eyes, he still saw the harried 
expression, tears held back, the Jamp burning at night, the 
haunted eves. And then, finally, she was speaking of it again. 
Almost kneeling to him, she was begging, she was beseeching: 

“Oh, dear, please stop making those terrible figures! Oh, dear, 
please work as you used to do—as you used to do when we were 
sohappy! Picase do something pretty, and gentle, and happy!” 

Pity for her again surged in him. But this time, somehow, a 
part of his being was left above pity’s high tide. That part of 
him watched her, detached, as she pleaded. She was pleading 
desperately. Not only as if some great danger threatened her, 
threatened them all, but as if she were seeking to save him from 
a peril particularly his. As if—yes, that was it!—as if she were 
wrestling with a demon for his very soul. 

But what she asked must be done. There was no other way. 
Her voice was the voice of a thousand implacable necessities. 

And this became their life—the life of those two who, not so 
long ago, had been a boy and a girl playing along a stream, in 
the delicate ecstasies of a very simple love. 

Their life became a fight. A ceaseless subterranean fight. A 
supreme passion had taken hold of him and of this passion she 
was the enemy. She stood ever across his path. 


Or, rather, she was behind him, about him, always, plucking 
at him, holding him, diverting him to one side, to the other, 
paralyzing him. 

“Boy, boy! Stop! Halt! Come back and do this; come back 
and do that! We need clothes, we need shoes! We need bread 
and meat!” 

Behind her were all the small yelling innumerable exactions of 
life. She was their voice; she personified them all. She was the 
head and forefront of the gigantic conspiracy against his dream, 

Thus, in his worse moments, he brooded—and in his best, 
found dregs of the broodings still in his soul. 

Even with some of her most innocent small ways, she fought 
him—and forced him, in his ceaseless defense, to cruelty. 

She had a habit of coming in on him in the morning as he 
worked. Seized with a sudden loneliness in the midst of her 
house duties, she rapped at his door and slipped in for a moment’s 
gay chat. 

Once, in earlier days, when, with facile ambition, he worked 
casily, sure of himself, he had taken delight in those charming 
interruptions. But now he would be fighting with himself, toil- 
ing toward an effect of which he was not certain, almost beyond 
his strength, all his faculties stiffened in resistance to innumer- 
able insidious whisperings which counseled surrender, which 
counseled renunciation, which said, “Quit; give up; return to the 
ease, to the peace of former days.’”’ Her appearance at such a 
moment placed in him at oncea panic and arage. He felt, to this 
last dissolving factor, the fag-end of his resistance oozing out of 
him by every nerve—and quickly, harshly, before it would be 
too late, he rebuked her, rebuffed her, harshly and cruelly. 

She could never understand this, could never learn; she always 
returned. She could not bear to be alone; and when, with the 
children gone to school, the house grew too silent, she made for 
him yearningly—to be rebuffed and rebuked, to have the door 
shut upon her wistfulness. 

Meanwhile, life was passing. 

After childhood, which is a delicious century, and after youth 
which, though a pause, already flows much faster, then life takes 
hold of you and simply whirls you down the years. 

As if into a tunnel, you enter the absorption of your work— 
and lucky he whose work is a happy fever, or he whose work, 
even if a torment, is toward a great light. But whether it is or 
not, this is true: your work seizes you and all things grow dim. 
In action you cease to be. 

And the months begin to go round fast as the paddles of a 
paddle-wheel. 

It is the period of things left undone, of gracious impulses left 
to die. 

“T have not seen him for a long time,” you think of the friend. 
“T must look him up.” And you do not do it. 

“He is old and alone,” you think of an old teacher. ‘‘I cer- 
tainly must go see him some day.” And you do not do it. 

“‘T was unkind to her to-day. I must learn to be more gentle.” 
And you put off the time. 

You think you are delaying these things simply a few days, 
while, as a matter of fact, years,pass, whole lives pass. And 
suddenly the friend is dead, and you have never gone to see him: 
and the old teacher is dead, and you have never let him know 
you had a thought for him; and she to whom you were unkind 
has slipped away beyond the reach of reparation or atonement. 

Thus time was passing for the sculptor. 

In the midst of his duel with his wife, he bore with him always 
a vague uneasiness akin to remorse. ; 

All of the time, whatever he might be doing, at the back of his 
head was a picture of her toiling in poverty—caring for the chil- 
dren, cooking, nursing, washing, digging, scrubbing. 

He saw her losing her color, her girlish grace, her youth and 
her joy. And his mind not quite on what he was saying, ab- 
stracted, he would say to himself: “I must change all that. I 
must give her ease and comfort; I must preserve her girlish 
bloom.” 

But he did not realize how the years were passing. He thought 
that mere weeks were passing while years were passing, and he 
changed nothing. 

Dimly, though, he was always aware of her. 

He saw her, held to drab toil, constantly rebuked in innocent 
sallies toward joy. 

She liked to come into his studio when lonely. He shut het 
out. She liked to visit the neighbors. He frowned upon this. 
She liked to go out evenings to small socials, to small dances, 
even to the play in the theater of the near-by town, whic 
itinerant actors opened now and then for a one-night stané. 
But he would never go—which meant she did not go. 
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Why had this tender girl become the implacable enemy of his great desire. of his passion? 
“Why did she fight me so?” the cry within him rang insistently. His eyes 
strayed through the window, and suddenly he was answered. 


Every aiternoon, two hours before sundown, he set out for a 
walk. Now and then, wistfully, she asked him if she might go. 
He said, No.” 

He saw all this, uneasy and troubled, but with his attention 
upon his work, hazily. He thought, “To-morrow I will change 
all that; to-morrow will be different.” But he had no idea— 
with the exception of a rare, swift, fleeting suspicion, coming at 
long intervals—how the to-morrows were passing. 

Once he was given a direct warning. It was after the birth of 
her fourth babe. She was still asleep with the ether, and he was 
waiting at her bedside. 


She slept there, very peacefully, like a child. She hardly 
breathed. Her upper lip, a little short, curved upward; she 
almost smiled. 

Suddenly he saw that her hair was gray at the temple. Her 
hair, which she always wore low, had been brushed straight back 
by the nurse, and at her temple, it was gray. 

Panic seized him. He counted the years, and saw that the 
sharp suspicion which had pricked him at rare intervals was 
based on fact, that it was not weeks which had been going by so 
swiftly, or months, but years—a large part of her life. A sudden 
passion of pity shook him. ‘“‘I must be very gentle with her,” 
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he thought. “There is still time; I must be very gentle with 
her.” The phrase became a refrain which his lips whispered. 
“I must be very gentle with her,” he whispered, over and over 
again. “Very gentle.” 

But of course, afterward, it was the same as before. 


What happened finally, of course, was that she died. She 
should have been still a young woman, but she died. 

Once more he stood at her bedside, but this time she was dead; 
and with stupor he realized that in the short time during which 
he had been saying, ‘*I will change all that,”’ her life had passed. 
It had not been a short time; it had been her entire life. 

He could not say now, “I must be gentle with her.” She 
had slipped beyond the reach of aiy gentleness. 

She slept there beneath his eyes as she had done the time he had 
had his warning. Her upper lip curved upward a little, childishly. 

She was a child, he reflected. She always had been a child, 
gentle and gay. And how she had struggled for joy, for innocent 
joy—how indomitably! Against his gray brute strength. 

Now the hair on her temples was white. And the wonderful 
color was gone out of her face, and it held innumerable little 
lines. And this was the girl with whom he had drifted down 
river such a little time ago—the soft, radiant, tender creature, 
so beautiful and so frail. 

She had become this. He had made of her this. Little by 
little, without let-up, he had bludgeoned her beauty, her youth, 
her gaiety, her innocent yearning for joy into this. 

Thus her whole life had passed. Not a few months, not a few 
years, but her entire life—in toil, in poverty and joylessness. 

He took hold of her arm and shook her a little. 

“Dolly! Dolly!” he whis- 
pered urgently. 

But she did not answer, and 
in the lower part of her face, 
which rested on her breast, 
there was something like a 
stubbornness. 

Then far within his soul 
something began to wail in deso- 
late protest. 

Why had she fought him so? 
Something within him began to 
cry that. Why had she fought 
him so—why had she fought 
him so? 

Why had this soft, this tender 
girl become the implacable 
enemy of his great desire, of his 
passion? Why had she so 
fought his work and his dream? 

“Why did she fight me so? 
Why did she fight me so?” the 
cry within him rang insistently. 

Out of the silent room, the 
room so terribly silent, his eyes 
strayed through the window, 
and suddenly he was answered. 


Out in the garden, among the 
flowers which she had planted, 
her children, his children, were 
quietly strolling. 

They were four—the oldest 
daughter, just sixteen; the sec- 
ond, fourteen; the boy, nine 
years old, and the baby girl, 
not quite three. 

They were walking quietly 
to and fro among the roses. 
The boy went ahead, holding 
the baby by the hand; the girls 
followed after, their arms about 
each other’s waists. And upon 
the three, upon the oldest, who 
was golden, upon thesecond one, 
who was dark, upon the boy also, with his face frankly smudged 
with a recent outburst of tears, there sat the beautiful, restrained 
expression one sees on children conscious of doing a good deed. 

He could see very well what had taken place. Rising early 
after the night of grief, the girls had put the house in order. 
‘They had awakened the brother, had made him understand what 
must be done, had helped him dress; they had bathed and combed 
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and made pretty the littlest one. They had said to the boy, 
“You must help us keep baby quiet.” ; 

And now they were strolling gravely outsiue, each one occu- 
pied, seeing that the house be hushed and at peace. 

As he looked, they stopped in their tracks. 

It was the baby who had stopped them. The baby, in whom 
there had been an uneasiness, who, in small dartings continuously 
escaped the patient boy, stopped abruptly and said, 

“Now, I am going to my mamma.” 

The patient, tear-smudged boy knelt down to her in a gesture 
almost of despair, circled her with his arms and said, 

““Sweet—mamma is asleep. She is very tired; we must not 
wake her, sweet. She is asleep.” 

The beauty of the group—with the little child at the base, 
the kneeling boy higher, and still higher, the second girl, with 
her arm still about her sister’s waist, her dusky head sweetly 
inclined, while the eldest, erect, looked afar pensively, with golden 
head thrown back—the plastic harmony of it, the moral beauty 
of it, flashed suddenly into his consciousness with a strength that 
twisted his heart. And simultaneously, he knew. He was an- 
swered; he knew. 

Why had she fought him so? 
this, there, before his eyes. 

She had been creating this! 

While he fumed over his miserable marbles, patiently, silently, 
she had been creating this—and how much more beautiful the rose 
of those cheeks, the satin of those skins, the light in the eyes, the 
light in the hair—how unutterably more beautiful than anything 
he had done, than his dead clays and cold stones and alabasters! 

He had thought himself resolute; how much more resolute 
she had been! He had thought 
himself opposed; poor little girl 
—how desperate at times she 
must have been! 

And how much more of her- 
self to her creation had she 
given than he to his! In all his 
gloomy strivings, in his con- 
scious sacrifices, he had some- 
how held some measure; his 
health and his strength he had 
preserved. But she! She had 
given everything. Her beauty, 
her youth, her lightness, her 
gaiety, her joy. The shape of 
her body. Her life. 

All, all, all—she had given all 
to this. To her masterpiece. 

For a time, the sculptor con- 
sumed himself in restless self- 
reproach, in self-hatred. 

Then he began to see witha 
clearer, a more fixed light. 

He saw that the story of his 
wife and himself was simply 
the story of two poor beings in 
each of whom the Fates had 
placed an urge. 

After the Fates had done this, 
there had been nothing to do. 
Each, with that supreme com- 
pulsion within him, had gone on 
as helplessly and fatally driven 
as two leaves in the center of a 
whirlwind. 

Neither could have doneother- 
wise than she did, than he did. 

Remorse, revolt changed to 
pity—pity for both. And with 
this there came back to him 
the yearning to create. 

A vision dwelt before his eyes, 
one of imperishable beauty—the 
group which his children had 
made, the day of the death, as, 
in the garden, they quieted the little one. 

He picked up his tools, and in granite made solid forever that 
fragile vision. 

And within a month, this man who, for years, in a fever, had 
vainly sought to force his view of beauty upon the world, found 
himself abruptly accepted. Like a high, clear flame. his fame 
leaped upward and has held the eyes of the world ever since. 
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attention to an erect old gentleman who now entered 
the bank, shoving an even older-looking negro ahead 
of him. 

“Get in, Zack,” the planter laughed, giving Old Reliable a 
final push. ‘Get in. I’d rather try to corral a mule’s ear full 
of loose fleas.” 

“But, Cunnel, I was comin’ all de time—jes’ tarried to ’sult 
wid a lady what’s strugglin’ to git married.” 

Being Southern-born himself, Clanton, the crook, recognized 
this antique pair; and while bygone generations did not interest 
him, the ruddy-faced Colonel Beverly Spottiswoode, immaculate 
in linens, Panama, and dangling eye-glasses, was not the kind 
of man to be overlooked. 


“Here, Zack,”’ he said; “let that woman alone. You must 
take some money to Nathan——” 
“But, Cunnel, I——-” 


“No ‘buts’ about it. Nathan’s waiting at the train to ship 
my pickers to the plantation.” 

This the crook saw and heard subconsciously; it was his trade 
to See and hear what went on. At any other time, he might have 
studied Colonel Spottiswoode as an object of prey; but now his 
faculties were exclusively occupied with another man of the 
class Who preyed upon him. Matt Clanton, expert forger, had 
Tecognized him when Thorkell, with his flaming red necktie, 
hrst stepped into the bank and passed behind a mahogany railing 
Hon pete president's table. And the forger felt a premoni- 
aan the detective was following his trail; otherwise it 
Galists = unfortunate coincidence that two such noted spe- 
"ei ays ould strike Vicksburg on the same day. This hunch 
MeCac @ certainty when he saw Thorkell exhibiting to Mr. 
m: ya photograph of which he caught a glimpse sufficient to 

“Cognize himself. But nobody else would have iden‘ified him. 


ne except a trained and suspicious eye could have detected a 
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oe between the nattily dressed young crook in the 


agains 


and the sedate gray-bearded stranger who now leaned 
t the customer’s desk. 


FTER his first shrewd glance, the crook paid ao further. .. 
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Matt Clanton was eying Thorkell and thinking mighty fast 
when old Zack shuffled in between, hung over the rail, and 
beamed upon the vice-president, 

“Howdy, Mister McCoy; howdy? Did you see me yistiddy 
jeadin’ mofe’n a milyun niggers in de peerade? My hoss had 
his tail all tied up wid blue ribbins.” 

“Sure! Everybody saw you.” McCoy gave him a kindly 
nod, but went on talking with Thorkell as Zack moved along to 
pay a social call upon the teller. Whatever might have been 
his reluctance about entering the bank, it was plain that Zack 
had come to the house of his friends. 

“T beg your patdon, sir,”’ a courteous voice spoke at Clanton’s 
side as Colonel Spottiswoode picked up a tab of blanks upon 
which the forger had been resting his elbow, and began to write. 
From force of habit, Clanton noted his clear bold signature: 
“Beverly Spottiswoode.” Then the colonel glanced up and 
asked, 

“Oh, Charlie, what’s the amount of that labor memorandum?” 

“T have two of them, Colonel,” the teller answered. ‘‘One for 
a hundred and forty-seven, the other for three hundred and 
twelve.” 

“Forty-seven? I thought it was fifty-seven.” After tearing 
his check across the middle, Spottiswoode Jet it drop into the 
waste-basket followed by Clanton’s watchful eyes. Then he 
wrote another for the correct amount, and called: 

“Come here, Zack. Hurry with this money to the Y. & M. V., 
and help Nathan ship those negroes to Sherwood. Here! Look 
at me!” Zack was making signs to a mulatto girl on the side- 
walk, so the colonel turned him round. ‘‘Let that woman alone, 
and listen. After you give Nathan this money, ge to the Carroll 
Hotel at twelve o’clock sharp, and ask for Mr. Duffy.” 

“Mister Which?” Zack kept twisting his neck toward the girl. 

“Duffy. He’s bringing me a case of Bourbon——”’ 

“*Bourbon?’ You say ‘Bourbon’?” Zack now braced up and 
took notice, ignoring the woman. 

“The Carroll Hotel. At twelve o’clock. Now, don’t forget!” 

“<Fergit!’ Lordee, Cunnel, I'll be wakin’ up in de middle 0’ 
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dis night to smack my lips over de ’membrance o’ dat Bourbon.— 
What you say de gen’leman’s name is?” 

“Duffy. Duffy.” Which impressed it upon Zack as well as 
upon Matt Clanton. 

“What time is it now, Cunnel? I better start right away.” 

““No. Take this money to Nathan first; then go to the Carroll.” 

“Sholy, suh. Nathan fust.”” The girl outside kept beckon- 
ing. and Zack fidgeted as he shoved in his check to Mr. Downing 
who said, ‘Endorse it!” The teller was kidding him. 

**Dorse which?) How come?” 

“Write your name across the back.” 

“Jes touch de pen? Or make ev’ything my own self?” 

“Endorse it yourself. This bank pays no money éxcept to 
responsible persons.” 

“'Sponsible. Yas, suh. Dat’s me.” 

No woodchopper ever grasped an ax more rigidly than Old 
Reliable gripped his pen, and nobody could occupy more desk 
territory with two sprawling arms; nobody ever clomped his 
jaw with intenser determination, or sweated more copiously, 
or breathed harder on the down strokes until this responsible 
person had laboriously constructed ‘Zack Foster, Esq.’ plain 
as a rail fence. The forger watched every line, to Zack’s final 
crossing of his “t’’—like the setting of a top rail in position. 
Then Zack presented his certified document, just as Colonel 
Spottiswoode halted at the doorway and said, 

“Oh, Charlie! I may send Zack for that other three hundred 
and twelve. Please give it to him in tens, with twenty in ones, 
and twenty in change.” 

* All right, Colonel.” 

His bane and his antidote came hand in hand to Matthew 
Clanton. The same inscrutable providence which had set Thor- 
kell upon his trail now pointed the path of escape. He noted 
that the easy-going Spottiswoode was in the habit of drawing 
his checks upon the ordinary counter-blanks, unnunrbered and 
unprotected, and sending this ignorant negro to collect them. 
Aside from the urgent necessity of Clanton’s predicament, no 
true sport could let slip such an opportunity. 

It might have seemed clumsy in the bearded stranger to knock 
a stack of blank checks from the counter; but when he stooped to 
pick them up, there was no awkwardness in the movement which 
transferred one tab to his pocket, and abstracted Spottiswoode’s 
genuine signature from the waste-basket. 

Heretofore his most artistic successes—notably in the War- 
rington case, or that amazing affair of Judge Fennimore’s will — 
had been achieved by accomplishing what nobody except a fool 
or a Matt Clanton would have dared attempt. In his present 
ticklish position, with the keenest agent of the A. B. A. looking 
directly at him, a man less bold and resourceful would have 
passed out from the bank and vanished in some remote region. 
But Clanton did nothing of the kind, because he had no cash 
with which to vanish anywhere. After many rich coups all 
over the world, it seemed humorous for him to be stranded in 
Mississippi, not twenty feet distant from Thorkell of the red 
necktie and the black eves. This distance must be made greater, 
much greater. 

Yet Clanton’s first step was to make it less by strolling to the 
rail and leaning over to consult the cashier about a possible in- 
vestment in Mexican Petroleum, now quoted around a hundred 
and eighty-eight. By keeping both ears open, he caught frag- 
ments of what passed between Thorkell and McCoy: ‘‘ Headed 
this way.”’ Watch every transaction.” Dangerous operator.” 
And once, when Thorkell lifted his eves, the forger never blinked 
beneath their casual scrutiny. Nor did he betray the slightest 
uneasiness as the dapper Thorkell rose and opened the small 
mahogany gate at his side, hunter and hunted brushing shoulders 
for a moment when Thorkell said, ‘Ill see you again, Mr. 
McCoy.” 

Close behind Thorkell, Old Reliable emerged into the free, 
glad sunshine with the colonel’s forgotten money in his pocket, 
and the colonel’s unforgetable Bourbon in his mind. On such 
a morn of glory, immediately following his triumphal parade of 
vesterday, it seemed a shame for President Foster of the Mar- 
riage Benefit Association to be pestered with Nathan Hooter 
and a gang of cotton-picking negroes. 

*Huh!” he g-umbled. ‘White folks’ tomfoolery sho’ is 
worrisome, wid me busy as I is. Now den, Miss Rubenia, I'll 
‘vend to yo’ case.” 

The starchy-looking vellow girl in the middy blouse and the 
gold tooth had a case which clamored for attention. She edged 


closer, confidentially closer, to Old Reliable, and snickered, 
* Mister President, I aims to git married.” 
*Ev’vbody do, Miss Rubenia.” 


the Crazy Man 


It was no news that Rubenia Gilfoil aimed to get married; 
but this sympathetic president. alone encouraged her to give 
the harrowing details. She ducked her head and told him. 

“Me an’ Jim is been studyin’ ’bout how nice ’twould be to 
have a big peerade, an’ for you to pay our benefit in church, 

“Tt’s gran’, Miss Rubenia; it’s gran’.”’ 

“Den here’s yo’ three dollars an’ thirty cents.’’ She counted 
out her dimes and quarters.‘ Dat’s de right dues, ain’t it?” 

Old Zack tarried long enough to accumulate this handful of 
chicken-feed, then turned to depart when Rubenia grabbed him. 

**Hol’ on, Mister President’ I needs my policy right now.” 

Miss Rubenia craved her certificate of eligibility to spur a 
dilatory lover. If Jim, the oil-mill nigger, only realized that 
he’d get a parade like Simmy Hollister, with a bunch of insurance 
money waiting at the altar, then Jim might come to taw. 

It being impossible to shake Rubenia without a riot, Zack 
glanced up at the bank clock and said, 

“T got a ’gagement wid some high important white folks; but 
come ‘long to my office an’ git yo’ policy.” 

Convoyed by his latest lady candidate, President Foster went 
promenading along their grin-strewn route of congratulations. 
If it hadn’t been for the loyal support of Zack’s ears, and the 
wadded paper under its sweat-band, Zack's hat, which had for- 
merly belonged to the colonel, would have now slipped down 
upon its present owner’s shoulders; and the colonel’s linen 
breeches were tucked up with two or three extra rolls about his 
feet. But Zack wasn’t considering his feet; his head soared into 
the Olympian blue. His shiny glass scarf-pin fitted him to per- 
fection, and he marched with presidential pride in a pair of 
patent leathers that were slashed to ease his corns. Beside him, 
tip-tap-tip-tap, Miss Rubenia minced along on the highest of 
French heels and in the loftiest mood of exaltation. 

The farther Zack passed from a white folks’ neighborhood, 
the more effacingly did white folks’ business pass from his mind— 
except the noon engagement. 

“Benny,” he inquired of a dish-faced boy who had returned 
from camp with an air of hauteur and a wrist-watch; ‘Benny, 
what time you got?” 

As Benny had never learned to diagnose a dial, he lifted his 
decorated wrist and gave permission to, 

“Look for vo’sef, Mister President.’ 

Old Zack squinted from the right and squinted from the left, 
then took roundance on the contraption; but from whichever 
point of view he examined it, Benny’s watch persisted in remain- 
ing upside down. 

“Benny, what time you make it 

“Dat’s de railroad time.” 

“So ’tis. So ’tis.” Zack nodded wisely and proceeded onward. 

From the Syrian’s door-step a stumpy negro rose and came 
waddling towards him, like a chimpanzee walking on its hind 
legs. Wash halted, and his tuck-tailed dog groveled on the 
pavement. 

“Uncle Zack,” spoke the uncouth hostler, “gimme six dollars.” 

Zack protested. “’I'warn’t but éwo dollars 


> 


Six dollars! 
for ridin’ yo’ ole milk-waggin hoss.” 

“Wid fo’ dollars’ wuth o’ ribbins in his tail.” And Wash 
produced a crumpled bundle which burst open, emitting stream- 
ers of red and blue. 

“Den dat’s all right,” Zack agreed, stuffing the ribbons into 
various pockets, leaving their ends to dangle as he darted across 
the street. But the nimble Wash overtook him at the car-track 
and persisted. 

“Whar’s my six dollars?” 

“Shet up, nigger! I’m travelin’ to de jewlry sto’ to see what 
time tis.” 

de money.” 

For one dignified moment. Old Reliable glowered upon the 
gorilla-built midget; then ordered him; 

“Meet me at de bank whar I pays off for hosses an’ sech, Go 
up dere an’ wait.” 

It pestered the president for this pecuniary nigger to keep 
hanging around while a swarm of enthusiastic members greeted 
him, and while Miss Rubenia Gilfoil blossomed out in rapture 
at hearing herself discussed as a “filly with a chance.” 

“Come ‘long. Mister President,” she coyly urged; ‘an’ make 
out my policy.” 

Rubenia purred, and rubbed against him like an affectionate 
kitten; but Zack kept on talking and argufying with some new pro- 
fanes that wanted to join. Time was made for slaves—until the 
twelve-o’clock whistles blew; then Zack jerked loose from Rubenla 
and tore through the crowd, with Wash and his dog behind him. 
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“For Gawd's sake, mister, don't snatch my hair off! 


Troubles from the rear never bothered Old Reliable—not 
until they caught up. He traveled straight ahead, like a business 
man, with his single-barreled purpose aiming at a case of Bour- 
re Instead of continuing one block farther to the bank, he 
n,n Wash by turning up Clay Street, where he hesi- 
lg — of a gray-bearded stranger who appeared to be 
Altho yd somebody on the sidewalk at the Carroll Hotel. 
ae a hunch that this might be Mr. Duffy, he 
oe. cfrained from. entangling himself until the stranger 

“Follow me, Uncle Zack.” 

Yas, suh. Yo’ name’s Mister Duffy?” 


pleaded Uncle Zack, as Thork 


ell whirled upon him. 


. 


“Sh. Not so loud. And don’t follow too close.” 

No second hint was needed to warn the craity negro; for in 
these arid times nobody went round bleating with a brass band 
to advertise a delivery of liquor. They began as this knowledgy 
stranger did, who strolled off kind of careless, as if he had no 
particular place to go, and plenty of time to get there. With a 
wary glance, Zack made certain that nobody was spying—no- 
body except the wall-eyed Wash—then he trailed the mysterious 
Mr. Duffy. 

Matt Clanton sauntered round the first corner to the right, 
some fifty feet ahead of Zack, who led Wash by ten feet, who 


led the dog by two. Just beyond th2 corner, Zack turned and 
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halted; Wash bumped 
into him, and the apolo- 
getic pup lay down with 
two legs in the air. 

“Stan’ back, nigger!” 
Old Reliable pushed the 
hostler away and sniffed 


contemptuously. “Stan’ 
back! You suffercates 
me. Ef you'd take a 


bath, vo’ own dog would 
bark at you.” 


“But I wants my six 
dollars.” 
“Wait at de bank, I 


tole you,” Zack whis- 
pered fiercely; ‘“‘an’ quit 
iollerin’ me.” 

Yet Wash continued to 
follow, at a less suffocat- 
ing distance, until Zack 
dodged in behind the 
stranger at a dingy little 
boarding-house on the 
west side of Walnut 
Street. 

For hours the sun had 
peeled the paint from a 
“Boarding” sign nailed 
to its gate-post; resin 
bubbled up from the 
planks on its blistering — © 
porch and stuck to Zack’s : 
feet as he crossed. Within 
the hot and narrow hall- 
way, Clanton waited at 
the first door to the left, 
nodded for Zack to enter, i 
and prudently closed the : 
door. Old Reliable stood 
just inside the room, fum- 
bling his hat and sweat- 
ing, with tepid rivulets 
trickling down his back, 
and his shirt clinging 
tighter than a porous 
plaster. Both windows 
had their shades pulled 
low, although Zack saw 
nothing to hide, nor any 
cranny where a case Of Bye 
Bourbon might be stowed 
away. There was no closet 
and no wardrobe; neither 
the skimpy dresser nor the miniature wash-stand would conceal 
so much as a cigar box. On the rickety table he saw a small 
suitcase, packed and locked. The tiny grate was no bigger than 
a swallow’s nest; but had Zack probed it closely, he might have 
detected many bits of charred paper, all bearing the signature 
of Beverly Spottiswoode. 

“Well, Uncle Zack ”’—Clanton held out his hand and recalled 
the negro’s eyes from their wandering tour of inspection—*‘ well, 
Uncle Zack, how’s my old friend, Colonel Spottiswoode?”’ 

*Cunnel’s gittin’ on fine, thankee, suh.” 2 

The bearded stranger seemed to be Jaughing at Zack with 
both his twinkling eyes as he remarked, 

“I don’t believe that you remember me?”’ 

“Yas, suh, I does. I sho’ does.’ And old Zack ransacked his 
inventive memory. 

“T'll bet a drink that you can’t tell where you saw me last?” 

**Pears like to me’’—Zack wrinkled his anxious face in the 
effort to win a drink—*‘’pears like to me, I ‘members yo’ favor 
real good, ‘cause I used to know some Duffys on Silver Creek.” 

“Vow you're getting hot.”’ Clanton led him gently as the 
negro felt his way like a cautious mule. 

* De fust minute I sot eyes on yo’ ’zemblance, I sez to myself, 
‘Zack,’ sez I, jesso, ‘Zack, dat gen'leman sho’ is de image o’ dem 
high-tone Dufivs on Silver Cieek.” 

At this the stranger broke into a laugh, 

* And it’s been how long since vou’ve seen me?” 

**Lordee. Mister Dufiy, I don’t ‘member which one o’ dem 
little boys vou was, ’scusin’ de fack dat Marse Tom Duffy got 


At the instant Clanton escaped through the window Uncle Zack saw the bare-headed 


kilt right here at Vicksburg in dat oncivilized war. So co’se 
you mus’ be Mister Winfiel’ Duffy. An’ I ain’t seed you sence 
de cunnel had yaller fever at yo’ pa’s house in Seventy-eight.” 

“He came pretty near dying, too.’’ Clanton felt safe in ven- 
turing this statement, for he knew that Colonel Spottiswoode 
had not died, and that he now kept an account at the Mer- 
chants National. : 

It seemed a shame to take the money. Never in his versatile 
career had Clanton found a victim so eager to supply him witha 
name and established character. a 

“You win!” he confessed. ‘‘ Your memory’s worth a drink. 

But Clanton had such a tussle with the lock on his suitcase 
that Zack got scared—maybe the thing wouldn’t come open. 
He squirmed around and kept gabbling, is 

“Heap o’ times me an’ cunnel talks bout what a nice little 
boy you was, waitin’ on him so kin’—can’t you git it open, suas 
No kinder way? Jes’ bust her open.” 

That wasn’t Clanton’s trouble; he must not expose his belong- 
ings too conspicuously, and startle old Zack with a vision of the 
queer baggage carried by Mr. Winfield Duffy, of Silver ( reek. 

“Oh! Here she comes!” Zack exclaimed, when Clanton slip 
in his hand and caught the bottle’s neck. ; 

Unnecessary precaution! Far be it from Old Reliable © 
cherish evil-minded suspicions concerning the integrity of 4 
gentleman who had just produced a quart. His tongue lim- 
bered as he followed to the wash-stand, where Clanton rinsed 4 
glass. the only glass. 

An’ Lalways is specified to cunnel, jesso, ‘Cunnel, dat young 
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lunatic in the doorw ay, and with a terrified yell he galloped over him like a stampeded steer. 


Mister Winficl’ Duffy is "bleeged to grow up an’ make a fine 
man—fine man—’ No, suh; not so much water, thankee, suh.” 

By one of those happy inspirations which mold our destinies, 
Matt Clanton now did precisely the thing which forever stamped 
him as “quality folks.” Instead of doling Zack’s drink himself, 
he set out the bottle and the glass, and nodded carelessly. 

“Help yourself. And sit down.” Although Clanton was com- 
fortably seated, the negro kept his feet until the white man in- 
sisted: “That's all right. Sit down; we’re such old friends. 
And help yourself.” 

A ruddy glow went coursing through Zack’s soul, and tingled 
at his very finger-tips as he reached out for the bottle. 
1, Ugh! Ugh!” He took a chair and relaxed into perfect peace. 

He’p myself’ Lordee! I ain’t heared dem words for so long 
dat I mos’ forgot how dey soun’s. He’p myself! Mister Duffy, 
y onderstan’ how some folks ack? Sence dis here prohibition 
wp loose, ef a man do give you a drink he makes you stick 
out yo" tongue. an’ feels yo’ pulse, den draps two or three draps 
in 2 bucket 0’ water, an’—He’p myself! Lord! Lord!” 
Reel ponte hand, Old Zack tipped the bottle. Me gloated 
watched gh , he marked the sparkle of its amber beads; he 
dered eh ice Of rich red fluid rising in his glass—and won- 
cred when he ought to stop. 

“Tb, take a good one,” Matt Clanton urged. 
bunt suh. Good’n. B’leeve I will suh, ef you has a 

ance. 


aan ~ bottle tilted and again the tide rose, until Zack 
antly shut it off, replacing the cork with extreme care and 
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setting his precious bot- 
tle in the very center of 
the table. 

“T won’t take nary 
chance ’bout knockin’ 
dat over. No, suh. One 
time, Mister Dufiy,” he 
chuckled; “de year what 
Cleveland got hisself 
‘lected, cunnel was hold- 
in’ a rastification-party, 
an’ I spilt nigh half a 


quart. Lordee! Some- 
. times I rouses up in de 
4 night an’ has a cole sweat 
‘ by jes’ studyin’ ’bout dat. 


Well, suh, here’s a thou- 

san’ years!” 
That’s what Colonel 
Spottiswoode always 
; said; and upon cere- 
monial occasions the 
white-haired gentleman 
always stood erect, with 
bared head. So his car- 
bon copy now got up and 
repeated, ‘A thousan’ 


A thousand years of 
warmth went oozing 
down Zack’s throat; a 
thousand years of broth- 
erly love and geniality, 


and toleration for the 
faults of humankind. A 
3 thousand years of com- 
i radeship saturated every 
5 vein, and mellowed the 
H remotest frontiers of his 
being. 

Ee “Does it taste good?” 
“Goodr” Zack 
grunted. ‘Ugh! Ugh! 
3 It’s nacherly on-possible 
i » for anything to be good 
as dat tastes.” 


4 “T’ve got some better 


stuff for the colonel,” 
** Clanton remarked with 
if a wink. Take an- 
‘’Nother? Does you 
mean it? Mighty few 


white folks gits axed to 
take another, an’ no niggers a-tall. ese people cornsiders dat 
one thimbleful is plenty for a white pusson, an’ none whatever is 
more’n ‘nuff for a nigger. Even de cunnel done shut off his cel- 
larette.” 

‘“Mine’s wide open.”” Clanton drew the cork again. 

‘Mine, too.” Zack’s grin stretched his mouth into a hippo- 
potamus cavity, and he talked as he poured, “It sho’ was comer- 
cal how cunnel behave. ’Co’se ev’ybody knowed whar he kept 
his’n; dar ’twas in de cellarette, an’ folks tuk what dey ’zired. 
But atter things come so tight, an’ dis trapesin’ backards an’ 
forrards ’cross de river got busted up, dat’s when folks com- 
menced linin’ up befo’ de cunnel’s cellarette—a lot o’ trash what 
he ain’t never ‘lowed in his house. It riled de cunnel: so he moved 
all de licker out 0’ dat cellarette, an’ filled it jam full o’ books. 
Dat same evenin’, here come some good ole frien’s—which cunnel 
didn’t even know deir names—an’ ‘lowed dey jes drapped in to 
say howdy do. Cunnel ack mighty perlite, an’ talk a heap 
’thout specifyin’ nary word ’bout, ‘What’ll you have?’ Dey 
wriggle an’ twis’ an’ complain dat de Islan’ Saloon done shut up. 
But cunnel never cotch on. Dreckly one of ’em sneak in de 
liberry an’ peep inside dat cellarette. Mister Duffy, nigger as I 
is, I sho’ felt sorry for dat white man, battin’ bofe eyes at a lot 
of dickshunerries whar he speckted to fin’ de revren’ ole rye. He 
kinder stumble out on de gallery, an’ say, ‘Les’s go, boys.’ Den 
cunnel jes laff at de dus’ dey kicked up, arrivin’ away from his 
premises, whar dey ain’t never returned back. Well, suh, here’s 
a thousan’ mo’ years. Lordee, Mister Duffy, you sho’ would 
live a powerful long time ef you kep’ me hangin’ ’roun’.” 
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92 The Crook and 


From unc neath his bushy brows, through a pair of calculat- 
ing gray eyes, Matt Clanton judged that he might tactfully 
broach the proposition of cashing a small check. 

“Drink hearty, Uncle Zack!” he smiled. ‘*So the colonel cut 
out booze, did he? Maybe that’s why a certain man told me that 
Spottiswoode must be hard up?” 

“*Hard up?’’ Zack instantly resented the slander. ‘No, 
suh; cunnel made a good crap dis year. Keeps him busy hirin’ 
niggers to pick it.” 

“I’m glad he’s doing so well.”’ Clanton spoke with an air of 
relief. ‘Of course I wouldn’t mention this to anybody except 
vou, but old Spot sent me a check for more than three hundred 
to buy this Bourbon. and a certain man told me that his check 
might not be good?” 

*“Cunnel’s check?”’ The sacrilege staggered Zack. “Was dat 
a white man or a nigger what say dat?” 

‘White man.” 

“Den I can’t ’spress myself. But ef ’twas a nigger I’d jes’-— 
I'd jes —” To ease his feelings Zack gulped down the final drops 
and clutched his fingers round the glass. ~ 

This was the psychological moment when Clanton showed his 
check, drawn on the Merchants National, for three hundred and 
twelve dollars and bearing the excellent signature of Beverly 
Spottiswoode ** Labor #/. Sherwood.”’ 

“So vou think this is all right?” he inquired, and passed it 
over for inspection. - 

“Huh! Dat’s better’n gole money in yo’ pocket, cause yo’ 
pocket mought have a hole in it.” 

“Bully! But how am I to collect it?” 

“Lordee, Mister Dufiy, don’t you know how to git money 
outen a bank? Dat’s de bes’ thing I does. I jes’ walks in, 
kinder busy-like. an’ say, ‘Mornin’, Mister Charlie.’ an’ shoves 
my paper ’cross his counter. Den Mister Charlie say, ‘Dorse 
it.’ Co’se I takes my pen in han’ an’ writes on de back side 0’ 
dat paper, ‘Zack Foster. Esq.’ Mister Charlie say dat ‘Esq.’ 
signify dat I’m a ‘sponsible man.”’ 

*That’s just it.’ Clanton confessed with embarrassment. 
“The teller doesn’t know who I am. And, besides, there’s a 
man waiting round the bank to catch me, a man in a red neck- 
tie. He wants to confiscate that Bourbon.” 

“Cornfistercate de cunnel’s Bourbon?’’—an outrage which 
had never offended Zack’s imagination. 

“Yes.” nodded Clanton; ‘I saw him in the bank this very 
morning.” 

**In de bank? Red necktie? I seen him, too!” 
up. ‘Settin’ in dere talkin’ wid Mister McCoy. 
white man.” 

*That’s him,”’ Clanton whispered. 

“Crazy in de head?” 

“Mad, raving mad. I dare not go to the bank.” 

Old Zack rose up and grabbed his hat. 

“Jill git dis money. When J marches in dat bank, nobody 
don’t hinder me, nobody from Cap’n Billy down.”’ 

Full of red liquor and resolution, Old Reliable jammed his 
hat on tight and set forth to cash the check, while Clanton 
seated himself at the front window and peered out through a 
little crack beneath the shade. 


Zack sprang 
Mean-lookin’ 


* And he’s crazy.’ 


Lots of times Zack had heard niggers complain about their 
troubles in getting money. That must be according to the nig- 
ger. for Zack had no trouble except to pass the sentinel, Wash, 
who was guarding the bank door. Even the crazy man, in Mr. 
MecCovy’s little pen, didn’t try to bother him. Mister Charlie 
never asked a question, as he handed out a fat-looking envelop 
in return for the check which Zack passed in. 

“Here you are, Uncle Zack,” he said. ‘All made up. The 
colonel telephoned to have it ready.” 

Outside the front door, Zack collided with young Mr. Farley, 
a clerk in the railroad office, who sprang from his taxi. 

“Hello, Uncle Zack!” Farley exclaimed. ‘‘Where’ve you 
been? The colonel couldn’t find you, and sent me to get this 
check cashed.” 

* Jes’ han’ it to Mister Charlie. He sho’ do behave nice "bout 
cashin’ checks.” 

“Colonel's going to give you the devil.”’ 

“No, he ain’t.”’ Zack snickered. “‘ Not when he taste what 
I’m gittin’ for him.” Then Zack hurried on, shooing Wash 
away from his coat tails and starting up the Crawford Street hill. 

A forgery had caused no ripple in the bank. But the colonel’s 
authentic check for the same amount, presented two minutes 
later, stirred up a storm; and Zack watched the first break of it 
through the side window. 


the Crazy Man 


When Joe Farley presented the second check, Mr. Downing 
said, ** Colonel Spottiswoode has just sent Zack for this.’’ But 
Farley knew that the colonel hadn’t seen old Zack for two hours, 
and had given him no check to cash. Their colloquy at the 
teller’s window attracted McCoy, and then Thorkell. Placing 
the two checks side by side, Thorkell immediately detected the 
forgery, and believed it to be the work of Matthew Clanton. 

“Where'd that negro go?” he asked. 

“Out of the door,’’ Downing pointed. ‘Not two minutes.” 

It was then that Zack, through the window, saw the crazy 
man running round inside like a terrier, looking for his hat; so 
Zack instantly remembered where his own hat was, on top of 
his head. He reached up and grabbed it, then lit out. Thorkell 
rushed from the bank not thirty seconds later. Zack had disap- 
peared, but there stood Wash. Wash knew where he had gone. 


When Old Reliable burst in at the door of Clanton’s room, he 
flung down an envelop on the table and gasped, ‘‘Here’s yo’ 
money, Mister Duffy, but I’m ’bleeged to travel, cause dat 
crazy man’s a-comin’ right behint me.” 

“Wait, old man!” Clanton grappled Zack’s arm. 
suitcase and run to the A. & V. station. Run.” 

“T'll p’'intedly run, suh.”’ 

“Then we'll get your case of Bourbon.” 

Almost at the moment when Zack took up Clanton’s suitcase, 
he heard steps in the hall, and the bareheaded lunatic in the red 
necktie blocked his doorway. One instant Thorkell paused 
while the paralyzed negro squatted and stared; one instant 
Zack glanced behind and saw Clanton escaping through a win- 
dow. Then the crazy man madea grab. Zack let out a terrified 
yell and slammed his suitcase into Thorkell’s face, so unexpect- 
edly that the white man went down, with Zack galloping over 
him like a stampeded steer. 

No steer ever tore through a flock of sheep with less of resis- 
tance than Zack met in splitting the crowd of negroes at the 
gate—the grinning Wash among them. And Zack might never 
have landed in jail at all if it hadn’t been for a gang of 
workmen who cut him off and loaded him into Mr. Shaw’s 
automobile, alongside of the red-necktied loony. 

Of course any negro in his right mind knows better than to rile 
a clazy man; so Zack scrouged over to his side of the car, answer- 
ing “ Yes, suh” and “No, suh” mighty polite. Crazy folks are 
powerful sly. This one kept pumping Zack about men who stole 
money from banks, when all the time he was contriving a plan 
to get hold of the colcnel’s Bourbon. Their car rushed along 
Cherry Street, and Zack felt glad to be getting nearer to Mr. 
Aubrey Russell. who owned the jail-house. 


Take my 


“Look!” Thorkell stuck a photograph so close under his 
nose that Zack jumped. ‘‘Look at this. Do you know this 
man?” 

“Know him? I knows Aim real gocd. Dat’s Mister Walter 
Harvey.” 


“Harvey? Did he go by that name in Vicksburg?” 

“Yas, suh. Mister Walter say he name was Harvey, an’ 0’ 
co’se I never ’sputed his word. But he gone now.” 

Gone.’ Gone where?” \ 

“Mister Walter give his railroad away, give it to a friend 0’ 
his’n, an’ been gone to N’Yawleens nigh two years.” 

As the fretted Mr. Thorkell stepped from his taxi, Old Reliable 
waved a hand to the shirt-sleeved jailer who was sitting out front, 
and called, ‘Howdy, Mister Aubrey?” 

‘Howdy, Uncle Zack? What are you doing up here?” 

“Me? Jes takin’ a ride wid dis gen’leman. Hope yo’ folks 
is well.” 

Thorkell had no time for civilities; he strode directly to Russell 
and asked, 

** Are you the jailer?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then hold this man until I get back” —throwing aside his 
coat and exhibiting a badge. Old Reliable couldn’t rightly get 
the hang of what lodge it was that the crazy man belonged to, 
but Mr. Russell appeared to set a heap of store by that badge, 
because he spoke up right prompt. 

‘Very well, sir.” 

“Lock him in a cell, alone. Don’t let anybody talk to him. 
I'll bring his accomplice in a little while. Keep this suitcase. 

He gave orders like a man who thought he owned that Jal) 
and Mr. Russell asked, 

‘*What’s the charge?” 

“Forgery.” 

At that, Mr. Russell laughed out loud and said, 

“Why don’t yeu charge him with piracy?” But Thorkell had 
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AS wedding or commence- 
ment gifts these little 


Parkers are supreme. Their 
beauty and lasting usefulness 
suggest the thoughtful giver. 


Of course they are safely 
sealed like other members of 
the Parker family. They are 
built to be perfect gifts to 
those you really care about. 


Parker Pens are on sale at 
i most jewelry. stationery. drug, 
bock and department stores. 
We will tell you where they 
can be obtained if you wish. 


The Parker Pen Company 
Janesville Wisconsin ‘**) 
New York Spokane 


Chicago San Franciseo 


PARKER 


CSAFETY—SEALEDO ) 


Fountain Pens 


Model 76 


Black glossy finish, 
with trim gold band 
and space for mono- 
gram. As illustrated 

er $4.25. Model 79 with 
aos No. 4 point $5.75, in- 

cludes gold-filled clip. 
Other model: $2 50 up. 


Model 202 


This mode) is 
finished in ster- 
ling silver, heavy 
gold plate, or sol- 
id gold in similar 
designs at $14.06, 
$15.00 and $35.00 
respectively, 
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|already climbed into the taxi and went 
| rushing off. 

| “Mister Aubrey”’—Zack warned the 
| jailer by a nudge in the side—‘‘ better not 
‘prank wid dat white man. He’s plum 
crazy in de head.” 

“Must be,”’ Russell smiled, ‘‘to charge 
you with forgery.” 

*‘An’ I sholy is proud to ’scape away 
from him. Well, good-by, Mister Aubrey, 
I got to go down to de Y. & M. V. wid 
some money for Nathan Hooter.” Picking 
up the suitcase, old Zack began to travel 
when the jailer stopped him, 

“Hold on, Uncle Zack! 
leave here.”’ 

“What ail me leavin’? 
ates fine.” 

“But that’s a United States officer.” 

“Unity States? I ain’t ’rested?” 

“Yes. That officer may want to take 
you with him.” 

| “Take me? Wid him? Lawd Gawd, 
Mister Aubrey, telefome for de cunnel. 
Git de cunnel, quick, quick!” 


You can’t 


My legs oper- 


“Mister Aubrey! Mister Aubrey!” 
Old Reliable beat against the inside of his 
cell door and clamored, ‘‘ Mister Aubrey, I 
ain’t contented in dis room.” 

The jailer hadn’t locked him up until 
the last moment when eh saw Thorkell 
and the chief of police approaching, with 
another car behind that brought Colonel 
Spottiswoode and the bank officials. 
Thorkell immediately strode into Russell’s 
little office and demanded, 

‘**Have the officers brought in my other 

'man? The white man?” 
| “No, sir; not yet.” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Thorkell,”’ the 

| chief assured him. ‘‘They’ll take a little 

time, coming from O’Neill’s Bottom. 
_Maybe you'd better question the negro.” 
| Ten minutes locked in a cell by himself 
had sobered old Zack into a serious view 
of human affairs when Russell led him 
before Thorkell for examination. 

“Stand out there, old man, where I can 
see you.” Thorkell ordered sharply. 
‘“*Now I want you to tell the truth.” 

“Yas, suh; dat’s all I knows how to 
tell]—jes’ de troof, suh.” 

‘“Who gave you that suitcase?” 

““*Suitcase?? Which suitcase? Oh! 
You means dat’n which Mister Russell’s 
|got? Lemme see it.’’ Most critically 

'Zack examined the- baggage before in- 

|criminating himself with the statement, 

| “Well, suh, ef I makes no mistake, dat’s 
de very same gripsack what a white gen’le- 
man gimme.” 

“What did he look like?” 

“Oh! His ’zemblance? Now I knows 
what you means, suh. He was kinder tall 
an’ scrawny-built, clean-shaved, wid a long 
freckled neck an’ Adam’s apple, an’ sandy 
hair. ’Peared like he was lost on Washing- 
ton Street when -he say to me, jesso, ‘Ole 
man, does you know whar de train goes to 
Bovina?’ ‘Co’se I does,’ sez I, ’cause dat’s 
de very same railroad what used to belong 
to Mister Walter Harvey. Den he say 
come to his bo’din’-house an’ tote his grip- 
sack an’ he’ll gimme two bits. But, mis- 
ter, I never did c’lect my two bits, ’cause 

| vou broke up our trade.” 

you assaulted me,” Thorkell 
snapped. 

“No, suh; not me. You ’salted yo’ own 
self. right down in de flo’. I jes kinder 
eased pas’, an’ lit out.” 
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The colonel stared at Zack and knew 
that the negro was lying. But why? 
Then McCoy intervened, 

“Mr. Thorkell, ask him about the 
check?” 

“Very well. Old man, who sent you to 
cash that check?” 

give it to me.” 

“Colonel Beverly Spottiswoode? 
gentleman here?” 

‘*To be sho’. He gives me mo’ checks 
dan a chicken got fedders.” 

Young Downing felt anxious about the 
mispayment, and pushed forward to ex- 
plain. 

“Not that first check, Uncle Zack, for a 
hundred and forty-seven, but the second 
one for three hundred and twelve?” 

“Oh! Oh!” the negro’s face illumi- 
nated; ‘‘ Dat’n what cunnel gimme dis las’ 
gone Chuseday week?” 

“No! No! To-day. I paid you the 
money in an envelop. Who gave you that 
check?” 

‘Hole still, Mister Charlie; hole still. 
Don’t make me speak too brief. Lemme 
study. Lemme ponder.” 

The experienced crook-catcher was get- 
ting angry; in all this stalling, Thorkell 
saw the accomplice protecting the accom- 
plice, after the world-old fashion of crooks. 
With an impatient gesture, he brushed 
aside Mr. Downing and said, 

**Let me handle this man.” 

And he was just squaring himself to man- 
handle an obstinate negro when two police- 
men came stomping through the doorway, 
and, between them, Zack gasped to sec his 
old friend, Mr. Duffy. 

“Is that your man, Mr. Thorkell?” in- 
quired the chief of police. Thorkell 
wheeled suddenly, pointed to Clanton, 
and shot the same question at Zack. 

“Did you ever see that man before?” 

‘“No, suh; not me.” Zack denied it 
stoutly. “‘I ain’t never sot eyes on him.” 

The bankers and the colonel seemed 
disappointed; so did the chief, who asked 
again, 

“But, Mr. Thorkell, you can identify 
him?” 

For several minutes Thorkell did not 
reply; he was inspecting the capture. up 
and down, height, build, carriage. The 
beard was baffling, but there were certain 
characteristics’ about the features that no 
disguise could wholly conceal. Breath- 
less, with bulging eyes, old Zack peered 
out from behind Colonel Spottiswoode and 
followed every movement. Horror froze 
his blood as that crazy man_ stepped 
forward and seized Mr. Duffy’s beard. 

“Ow! Ow!” Zack screamed when 
Thorkell stripped off the false whiskers, 
leaving Clanton’s face as naked as a jay- 
bird. 

‘“‘Lemme git out o’ here, Cunnel! Lem- 
me git out!” Zack yelled, and a barricade 
of policemen stopped him at the door. | 

“How are you, Matt Clanton?’ said 
Thorkell. 

“My health is excellent,” the forger 
answered quietly. 

As a well-trained hunting dog, the de- 
tective went about his business, searching 
Clanton and finding nothing unusual ex- 
cept the envelop containing three hundr 
and twelve dollars, unopened as it 
left the bank. J 

“Clanton, from whom did you get this 
money?” Thorkell demanded. 

But Clanton made no answer. 
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Famous makers of dress fabrics 
and wash dresses tell how to 
launder them 


The Pacific Mills have the largest 
Print Works in the world, where they 
produce an unrivalled output of 
Printed, Dyed and Bleached Cotton 
Goods. Their letter on how to launder 
Wash Dress Fabrics is of interest to 


every woman. 


with Lux. 


— of these great manufacturers realize that 
no matter how fine its material and workman- 
ship, a dress or blouse may be ruined by one 
careless washing. For their own protection, the 
Pacific Mills and the Betty Wales Dressmakers 
recommend washing cotton dress fabrics the safe 


Lux way. 


Keep these directions. 


You will want to refer 


to them often. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


The safe, gentle way to launder 
Cotton Wash Goods 


Whisk a tablespoonful of 
Lux into a lather in very hot 
water. Let white things soak 
a few minutes in the hot 
suds. Press suds through. 
Do not rub. Rinse in three 


hot waters and dry in sun. 


For colored cotton 
wash goods, have suds and 
tinsing waters almost cool. 
Wash very quickly to keep 
colors from running, and 
hang in shade. 


Lux won’t cause any color 
to run that pure water alone 
will not cause to run. 


Always press dotted 
Swiss on the wrong side on 
a well padded board. This 


makes the dots stand out. 


Tucks should be pulled 
taut and ironed length- 
wise: 


Ruffles should be pressed 
by holding straight on the 
hem edge and then ironing 
up into the gathers. Nose 
the iron well in. 


Embroidery and lace 
should be pressed on the 


wrong side. 


At one exclusive shop in every city 
Betty Wales Dresses are sold. Every 
dress és correct in design and style, 
honest of fabric, and of full value. 
Read why these famous dressmakers 
advise laundering fine cotton frocks 


World’s largest makers 
of printed 
Wash Fabrics give 
laundering directions 


The secret of washing printed 
wash fabrics is to do them 
quickly. If a delicate fabric 
lies in strong suds while soap 
is rub on it, it will not 
stand many washings. The 
colors fade quickly and the 
threads become rough and 
coarsened. 
For this reason we advise 
the use of 
ure “neutral” soap—con- 
<sining no free alkali. Lux 
makes an instant suds and 
requires no rubbing. 
We have 
hing our printed was 
fabrics “ad find that they 
retain their original colors 
and their smooth, even tex- 
ture. The pure, mild lather 
quickly loosens the dirt with- 


out rubbing. 

As manufacturers, we 
wan be glad if all our cus- 
tomers would wash Pacific 
printed wash fabrics in Lux. 

PACIFIC MILLS 


Great dress 
manufacturer says: 
“Launder cottons 
as carefully as silks’’ 

We are interested to see that 
the Lux advertising is teach- 
ing women to launder their 
fine lingerie dresses and 
blouses as carefully as silk. 
The colors in our wash 
dresses should be fresh and 
after many washings. 

When women ask if our colors 

are fast, we say that it de- 

pends largely upon the wash- 
ing. No color is fast enough 
to withstand the brutal laun- 
dering that some people give 
their most delicate garments. 

The Lux way of washing a 
garment without rubbing 
saves not only the color but the 
smooth surface of the fabric, 
the fine laces and embroid- 
eries that are on so many 
summer dresses, and the deli- 
cate handwork. 


BETTY WALES 
DRESSMAKERS 
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Linen from Irish 
Looms—for Beauty 


and Long Wear 


you know that Genuine Irish 
Linen is beautiful—but do you 
know that it is economical, too? 
Both beauty and durability are 
woven into Derryvale Genuine 
Irish Linen. You can use Derry- 
vale Genuine Irish Linen every 
day in the year and save money— 
because Genuine Irish Linen wears 
and wears and wears. 


Derryvale Presentations: 


Damask table-cloths with nap- 
kins to match, in a wide variety of 
beautiful round designs—complete 
in pattern, but no more costly than 
linen by the yard. 

Towelsin plain and figured hucks 
that do not become shabby —that 
are hand-drawn for hemstitching 
and finished with hand-made eye- 
lets to prevent raveling. And tbey 
do not lint. 

Stamped linens in numerous designs and 


adaptations. 
Art linen in white and natural colour— 
by the yard. 


Hand-printed centerpieces and scarfs in 
delicate colouring, proof against tubbing 
and fading. 

This guarantee of quality goes with each 
piece: ‘‘ We guarantee the purity and dura- 
bility of Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen. If 
any piece is unsatisfactory, return it to your 
dealer and have it replaced.” 

- In most cities, at least one good store 
sells Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen. 

Samples of linen for embroidery purposes 
and catalog of table-cloths sent free of 
charge on request. “‘How to Set the Table 
for Every Occasion’’, book, from your 
dealer or sent prepaid on receipt of 50c 

check, post office or express money order. 


DERRYVALE LINEN CO., Inc. 
29 East 22nd Street, New York City 
Mills: Belfast, Ireland od 


If it’s 
“DERRY VALE” 
it’s 


“IRISH LINEN” 


‘ 


DERRYVALE 


|loval Zack could lie for him, then the 
'forger felt in honor bound not to implicate 
_the negro. Thorkell whirled upon Zack. 

| *‘*Old man, you’ve got to tell me now, or 
I’ll—”’ He lunged forward with threaten- 
ing arm outstretched, while Zack used 
both hands to cover his head and 
pleaded, 

‘For Gawd’s sake, mister, don’t snatch 
my hair off! Don’t snatch it off! Cunnel! 
Oh, Cunnel!” 

The puzzled planter stared down upon 
him as old Zack cowered at his feet with 

/such a beseeching look that Spottiswoode 
suggested, 

‘Mr. Thorkell, this old man is com- 
pletely terrorized. Let me take him home 
and get the truth?” 

‘*No! no!” Thorkell objected. 

“That’s best,’’ McCoy insisted. and the 
chief of police backed him up until Thor- 
kell gave unwilling consent. 

_ “Very good; if the bank holds itself re- 

| sponsible for his appearance.” 

“Sure,” McCoy nodded. 

| The negro’s big round eyes prayed up- 
ward at his own white folks as he rose 

| experimentally from the floor and asked, 

“Cunnel, kin I go now?” 

“Yes. Get in the car.” 

For half the length of the room, Zack 
| flattened himself against the wall until he 
_had scraped past the crazy man, then 
darted out and climbed into the automo- 

bile. Yet he did not feel entirely secure 
unti] the colonel’s powerful protection 
loomed up beside him. 

‘Here, Zack.” he said; ‘‘sit on the rear 
seat with me. Let’s have a talk. Light 

| this cigar; it'll quiet vour nerves.”’ 
| Smoking placidly together, they had 
‘left the jail behind them and were rolling 


| 
| 
| 
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through a street of residences before the 
colonel inquired, 

“Zack, why did you lie about cashing 
that check?” 

*’Bleeged to, Cunnel. Dey had me 
pushed. An’ you wouldn’t he’p none. Ef 
I let on ’bout totin’ dat money to Mister 
Dufiy, c’ co’se dat crazy man he’d strike 
a bee-line for yo’ Bourbon.” 

“For my Bourbon?” The colcnel 
seemed more puzzled than ever. 

“Yas, suh. Dat’s how come me got de 
money for dat gen’leman—to pay for yo’ 
whisky.” 

“Oh!” The colonel whistled softly. 
‘That's the way he worked you?” 

“Tc be sho’. Dat crazy man worked 
ev’y kinder way to git his lunch-hooks on 
yo’ Bourbon.” 

‘Nonsense, Zack! Mr. Duffy sent my 
stuff home two hours ago.” 

“Is you got it?” Zack sat up. 

‘Certainly. It’s at home, I tell you.” 

‘Mister Duffy never tole me nothin’ 
*bout dat.” 

‘“Where did you see Mr. Duffy?” 

“Dat’s him at de jail-house—what got 
his whiskers snatched off.” 

“Oh!” The colonel whistled again. 
‘Now I understand.” 

For a while, Old Reliable lay back 
luxuriously on the cushions and breathed 
out his contentment in clouds of smoke. 
Presently he observed; 

Well, ef dat licker’s at home, nothin’ 
else don’t make no diffunce. I sho’ is 
proud I’m travelin’ todes it. Cunnel, it 
makes a nigger mighty dry to be chasin’ 
roun’ town, an’ chasin’ roun’ town, 
‘tendin’ to white folks’ business.” 

The colonel kept smiling, and censider- 
ately made no allusion to Nathan Hooter. 


Are women naturally extravagant? Frank Ward O’Malley says they are, and 
takes a tour of the fashionable shopping district to prove it. Do not miss 
“‘The High Cost of Women’’— in July Cosmopolitan 


The Other Wife 


(Continued from page 28) 


Don’t mind this letter, David. I know I 
should never have written it. If the play had 
succeeded and I had made a lot of money, I 

| suppose I’d have been perfectly happy. And 
just because I have, in a way, failed, and am 
ill, here I am inflicting my troubles on you, 
just as I always did in the past. You used to 
say I never cared except when I wanted you 
| to do something for me. Well—I want vou to 
do something now. I want you to come and 
see me. About Constance. I'd like to take 
| her South with me, but I can’t, both because 
I haven’t the money, and because I think she 
would be better off in school. What do you 
think? I want your advice. Come, if you 
can, at once, as I shall go away as soon as I 
‘feel a little better. The apartment is on the 
| third floor and there is no elevator, but perhaps 
| you will not mind that. You might telephone, 
if you are coming, and let me know, so that I 
can be ready to receive you. I stay in beda 
good deal, as the doctor says I should rest. 

~ Well, come if you can. Perhaps your wife 
won’t mind—this once. And Constance will 
be very glad to see you. 

Yours, ANN. 


Irene Hunter mechanically folded up 
the letter and replaced it in its envelop. 
|Her face was very pale, her eyes, half 
closed, unseeing. She sought to picture, 
mentally, her husband, sitting beside the 
bed of this woman who pleaded illness in 
order to draw him back to her, sympathiz- 


ing with her in her failure, possibly even 
holding her in his arms. The letter she had 
just read plainly opened the way. The 
single peal of a bell, far off, came to her 
ears. She shivered, and thrusting the 
letters back in the box, replaced it in the 
drawer. So the conference over the child’s 
future must last, it seemed, until one 
o’clock in the morning. In the bitter 
anger which swept her, Irene laughed. 
One o’clock in the morning, and her hus- 
band at the bedside of his other wife. 
What a fool she had been—what a fool any 
woman was—to trust a man! It seemed 
to her now that no matter what David 
might say, no matter what explanations 
he might offer, nothing could ever wipe 
from her mind the suffering of this 
night. 

The clicking of a key at the lock of the 
front door came faintly along the hall. 
Irene rose, her hands clenched until the 
nails bit into her palms. It was David; 
she recognized his step as he approached 
the curtained door of the library. In- 
stinctively she drew back into the shad- 
ows, unwilling to let him see the grayér 
ones in her face. Then the curtains parted, 
and she saw her husband standing white 
and erect against them. Even in her angét, 
Irene was conscious of his pallor, of the 
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jonGe BROTHERS 
BUSINESS CAR 


Dodge Brothers’ own wide business experi- 
ence is reflected in the thorough and prac- 
tical design and construction of this car 


It is so efficient, so strikingly free 
from need of repair, and so econom- 
ical to run, that it constitutes a real 
asset to any business requiring delivery 


The haulage cost is unusually low 


Dooce BrRotTHers, DeETrRaitr 
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“The Best Hunch 
I Ever Had!” 


“T was feeling pretty blue. Pay-day 
had come around again and the raise 


I’d hoped for wasn’t there. It began 
to look as though I was to spend my | 
life checking orders at $20 a week! 

“IT picked up a magazine. It fell 
open at a familiar advertisement, and a 
coupon stared me in the face. Month 
after month I’d been seeing that coupon, 
but never until that moment had I 
thought of it as meaning anything to 
me. But. this time I read the adver- 
tisement twice—yes, every word. And 
this time I tore out the coupon! 

“Well, you’ve probably guessed what 
happened. The Schools at Scranton 
suggested just the course of training I | 
needed and they worked with me ev ery | 
hour I had to spare. 

“In six months I was in charge of my | 
division. In a year my salary had been 
doubled! And I’ve been advancing ever 
since. Today I was appointed manager of | 
our Western office at $5,000 a year. Tearing 


out that coupon three years ago was the 
best hunch I ever had.” 


For thirty years, the International Corre- 
spondence Schools have been helping men 
to win promotion, to earn more money, to 
get ahead in business and in life. 

You, too, can have the position you want 
in the work you like best. Yes, you can! 

All we ask is the chance to Prove it. 
Without cost, without obligation, just mark 
and mail this coupon. Do it right now! 


INT ERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 2584 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can a for the 


position, or in the subject, before which I mark 
ELECTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Blectric Lighting and Kys. ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring LJ Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card and Sign Ptg. 
Telephone Work _JRailroad Positions 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER | 2 ILLUSTRATING 
Mechanical Draftsman = Certoonin 
Machine Shop Practice |C)BUSINESS 
Toolmaker Private 
Gas Engine O ing 3 OB Corr 4, | 
CIVIL ENGINEER Business Corresp } 
Surveying and Mapping Stenographer and | 
MINE FOREMAN or 15 Gore "pak 
STATIONARY ENGINEER | MANAGER 
Marine Engineer |ORailway Accountant 
Ship Draftsman E19 Commercial Law 
Ballder GOOD ENGLISH 

2 Common School Sabjects 

architectural Draftsman = SERVICE 
Concrete Builder = Rail Mail Clerk 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker Mathematics 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
ell Poultry Raising Banking 

Name 

Present Business 

Occupation Address 

Street 

and No 

City State 


Canadians may send this coupon to International Corre- 
spondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 


| his wife’s hands with sudden fierce 


somberness of his eves. and she knew that 
a crisis between them had arrived. 

He was in no repentant mood; his man- 
ner was not that of a man seeking forgive- 
ness. On the contrary, he seemed ready 
to demand. 

“Trene,”’ he began, 
to tell you.” 

“If you mean that you have been with 
your—your first wife,” she interrupted 
bitterly, “‘I know it already.” 

David Hunter received her words with- 
out surprise. Apparently it made no 
difference to him that Irene knew of his 
movements during the evening; he did not 
even ask her how she knew of them. 
Matters of larger import seemed to occupy 
his mind. 

“Tt isn’t that,” he replied, with increas- 
ing gravity. ‘‘There is something more 
important.” 

‘“**Something more important?’”’ Irene’s 
eyes flashed dangerously. She felt her 
self-possession slipping from her. Some- 
thing more important than leaving her, 
alone, during all these terrible hours; in 
order to spend them with another woman. 

David stood rigid for a moment, then 
took a step toward her. Grief shone in 
his tired eyes. 

“Don’t, Irene,” he said gently. ‘I 
couldn’t go back to her, dear, even if I 
wanted to. She—she died an hour ago!” 

A dull silence fell upon the room, broken 
only by the slow dripping of the rain. 
Unable to speak, Irene gripped the edge of 
the desk for support. In the face of this 
greater tragedy, her own affairs seemed 
unimportant. 

“It was her heart,’”’ she heard David 
saying. ‘‘They had not told her how far 
gone she was, but I knew. I had talked 
with her doctor. Irene dear’’—he grasped 
affec- 


“T have something 


tion—‘‘ you know—you must know, that 
I never loved her as I do you. You are 
| the very heart and soul of me. If I have 


seen her—gone to her, at times, it was not 
because of any reawakened love for her, 
but only because I realized the state of her 
health, and I was alarmed—for her, and 
for my little girl. You would not have had 
me do less—would you, dear?”’ 

Irene shook her head, pressed her 
husband’s hands in her own. Sudden tears 
filled her eyes. 

“When I saw her, to-night,’ David 
went on, “I knew at once that the end was 
not far off. At ten o’clock she collapsed, 
and never recovered consciousness. I 
stayed, of course, until all was over. 
There was no one else but the doctor, and 
nurse, and my—my daughter. I should 
have telephoned to you, I know, but the 
‘phone was on a table beside her bed, and 
—well—you can understand.” 

Two facts, grim and unalterable, burned 
themselves into Irene’s brain. One was 
that this woman,-of whom she had been so 
jealous, was dead. The other, that David 
was now hers, utterly. She took no joy in 
either thought. David was hers now, for 
all time. The swift pressure of his hands 
told her that he had always been hers, 
that all her jealous fears, her torturing 
doubts, had been vain, unworthy of her. 

“David,” she whispered. David.” 
It was all she could say. 
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He gazed at her, his eyes still troubled. 

“That isn’t all, Irene,” he said. ‘* There 
is the child. I have been thinking things 
over all these hours, and I have decided to 
ask vou to help me. I want little Con- 
stance to stay here—with us.” 

Irene’s hands fell to her sides. In her 
thoughts of the mother, she had com- 
pletely forgotten the child. Now she saw 
what was expected of her. She must take 
this little girl into their home, a constant 
reminder to herself, to David, of his past. 
Day after day, year, after year she would 
be there, standing between David and 
herself, taking his thoughts back to this 
other wife who had filled his existence for 
nearly six years. It was unthinkable. 
David had no right to ask it. 

Something of the storm within her must 
have communicated itself to him. He 
turned, his hand grasping the curtains. 

‘Think it over, dear,” he said quietly. 
“T’ll be back in a little while.” Then the 
curtains closed behind him. 

Irene remained motionless, leaning 
against the edge of the desk. What should 
she do? What would another woman do, 
in the same circumstances? There were no 
relatives to care for the child—the letter 
in the tin box had told her that. And 
even if there had been, it was natural for 
David to want his daughter with him. 
Could they ever feel so close to each other 
again, with this reminder of the past for 
ever between them? He had told her once 
that the little girl was the image of her 
mother. Could he look at her, day after 
day, and not remember, possibly even 
regret? No decision had come to her when 
David’s hand again parted the curtains. 

She looked up, startled. Her husband 
was not alone. By one hand he held a 
child, slender, dark, with a wistful, fairy- 
like face. A dull, uncomprehending horror 
shone in her wide eyes, wet with unnoticed 
tears. She stared at Irene without inter- 
est, clinging tightly to her father’s hand as 
though for support in some weird, impossi- 
ble dream. Then David spoke. 

“This is Constance, dear,” he said 
gently. ‘She could not stay where she 
was, so I have brought her home with me. 
She is very tired—”’ He hesitated, glanc- 
ing from the child to his wife. 

A sudden wave of pity swept Irene’s 
soul. She sprang forward, her arms ex- 
tended to the motherless child. 

‘“‘The poor little dear,” she whispered; 
“the poor little dear!”” Then she knelt 
down and clasped the unresisting figure to 
her breast. ‘‘David—she must have some 
hot milk at once. And some crackers. 
Constance,”—she drew the wet little 
cheek against her own, a very beautiful 
light in her eyes—‘‘Constance, will you 
stay here with daddy—and with me? 

The child nodded very gravely, silently. 


then burst into.a flood of tears. Irene’s 
arms tightened about her. 
“David,” she said, “please get the 


milk.” Then, in a voice of infinite tender- 
ness she added: ‘‘I will do my best, dear, 
to. .. make her happy. Always. 

David bent down and kissed his wife’s 
hair. 

‘I knew you would, dearest,”’ he whis- 
pered. “And you have made me very 
happy, too.” 


No writer has a keener understanding of the vital problems of married 


life than Frederic Arnold Kummer. 


His most remarkable story of 


husband-and-wife psychology, ‘‘The Woman Who Ate Up a Man,”’ 
will appear next month in July Cosmopolitan. 
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E of the most suitable gifts you 


can make to the high school or VP | 


college graduateisan Eversharp Pencil. 
No matter whether the recipient is a 
girl or boy he will prize this present 
highly and find use for it every day in 
the year. Eversharp Pencils are made 
in many attractive designs both in 
silver and in gold. They are priced as 
low as $1.00 and as high as $65. 
Made by Wahl methods which means 
Jeweler precision, these pencils give 
perfect writing service and will last a 
lifetime. Be sure you get the genuine 
Eversharp—the name is on the pencil. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 
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“Oh, no; but please don’t think about 
business any more to-night.” 

‘But I wasn’t!” he protested. “I was 
a million miles from it. Only—I do sup- 
pose I ought to go and send a telegram.” 

“And we ought to be going back to the 
club, anyway.” Her voice was an echo of 
his own regret. 

The telegram was a masterpiece. It 
implied that Barnard was close on the 
trail of a contract, but it also held a warn- 
ing that many days might be required for 
the chase, and that, in the mean time, his 
presence in Carthage should be continuous. 

In the morning, he had an explicit 
answer from his chief, and his chief told 
him to remain in Carthage until further 
orders. 

But now that he had met her socially, 
and admired her for individual reasons, 
and danced with her, and dreamed about 
her a little, he was ill at ease in her office. 

“T really can’t say anything now,” she 
told him, **except that I’m interested, and 
I want to know all about it.” 

She asked him if he wouldn’t come over 
to the house at five to have tea with her- 
self and Mr. Horace Pegram, her coexecu- 
tor and counsel, and Barnard waved the 
telegraph blank at her. 

“Even if I didn’t want to,” he said, 
“wouldn't it be sinfully negligent of me to 
refuse?” 

The Pete Nelsons had given him an 
outline of Mr. Pegram’s history, and they 
had prophesied that Barnard wouldn’t 
like him. The prophecy was fulfilled in 
detail. Mr. Pegram’s attitude was neither 
bragzart nor rasping, but it held a constant 
lo6w-pitched challenge, as if Mr. Pegram 
knew his own importance, and was afraid 
the world was overlooking it—as if he 
had washed his memory clean of his some- 
what less important past, and was afraid 
the world was secretly thinking about it. 

He was thirty-five, and, a decade ago, he 
had been a gaunt and undernourished 
failure—a police-court lawyer, and what is 
professionally known as an ‘‘ambulance- 
chaser’’—a term which, in the bar asso- 
ciation, is never employed as a compliment. 
By accident. he had come under the 
notice of Mr. Henry Harmon, and then 
under his patronage; to-day, as he sat and 
drank his tea {with the little finger of the 
right | and stiffly outward), he was a likely 
candidate for the highest gift the state 
could offer him. 

Barnar< didn’t like him, and he didn’t 
like his behavior toward Miss Harmon, and 
he especially didn’t like Miss Harmon’s 
behavior toward Mr. Pegram. To be sure, 
she had known him ever since she was a 
child, and he had been her father’s friend 
and protégé, but hi: air was too possessive 
to suit Barnard’s mood, and Miss Harmon 
herself was too compliant. He enjoyed 
Mr. Pegram so little, that afternoon, that 
he enjoved Miss Harmon very little more, 
and it was with relief that he finally bowed 
himself away. 

Mr. Pegram, however, insisted on taking 
Barnard home in his car. 

“That’s a very wonderful girl,” said 
Barnard thoughtfully. “A very wonderful 
girl.” 

Mr. Pegram looked sidewise. 
“Yes,” he agreed, “she’s very compe- 


Madam President 


(Continucd from page 33) 


tent. Very aggressive—in a business way, 
of course. Oh—er—Mr. Barnard—I take 
it you hope to close a long contract with 
the Harmon Company, don’t you? Has 
Miss Harmon spoken to you about the— 
er—probable reason why it’s impossible? 
That is, why it’s impractical?” 

Barnard was alert. 

**Why, she did say there was something 
she couldn’t talk about just vet.” 

“You're wasting your’time, Mr. Bar- 
nard. And I hate to see a young man’’— 
Mr. Pegram himself was thirty-five—‘‘I 
hate to see a young man fix his hopes on 
an impossibility. This contract probably 
means a good deal to you——”’ 

Barnard flushed at his tone. 

“Take my advice, and don’t waste any 
more time on it. Swallow your disap- 
pointment and look for—er—new fields to 
conquer. I hate to say so, but you haven’t 
one chance in a billion, Mr. Barnard. 
Not one in a billion.” 

Barnard went in the house and tried to 
determine whether, in consideration of 
what he had heard from Mr. Pegram, he 
owed it to his firm to send on for a crack 
salesman. 

Twice, during that week, he encountered 
Mr. Pegram—once on the street, and once 
on the front steps of the factory. From 
the first occasion, there were no after- 
effects, but from the second, Barnard 
emerged with much annoyance, and in- 
dicted Mr. Pegram as a pompous young 
blowhard—and then found Peggy Harmon 
looking as though she had just been crying, 
or was just on the point of beginning. 

She pulled herself together, and gave 
him no opportunity to symp thize with 
her, but when he went home, he was 
doggedly bent on information. He said 
to his host, 

‘Pete, how much has that fellow got to 
do with this business, anyhow?” 

Nelson’s brows went up. 

‘Why, he’s one of the executors.” 

“T know that, but—’ He took his 
friend by the arm. ‘‘Look here, Pete; 
you don’t have to ask any fool questions, 
but I want vou to tell me everything you 
know. A to Z.” 

Nelson stared at him a moment, almost 
smiled, and looked away. 

“T'll tell you, Bruce. The estate is 
settled, all but this Harmon Company 
stock. The old man owned most of it. 
Peggy’s president for the time being. 
Pegram wants her to sell it, and they’ve 
had a couple of good bids. You see, the 
estate hasn’t any cash to speak of. She 
may have to sell it—and it’ll break her 
heart to let it go out of the family. She 
was crazy about her father, and he was 
crazy .bout the company—and Peggy.” 

““Why would she have to sell it?” 

“They’re short on working capital. 
They’ve got all the credit now they can 
get, and it isn’t enough. And with com- 
mercial money eight or nine or ten per 
cent. they can’t market a bond-issue in 
these days—For heaven’s sake, don’t say 
I told you. Peggy banks with us, and she’s 
—I suppose I’ve been a sieve, but you 
look as if you needed to know.” 

“They may sell out entirely, then?” 

“T think she will. As a banker, I’m not 
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advising her to; I’m advising her to re- 
trench, and keep on going until money 
loosens up a little, but Horace Pegram 
seems to figure differently. Don’t say I 
told you anything. Only, if you’re going 
to put anything over, you’ve got to do it 
before the sale. The best bid is from a 
big corporation that wouldn’t listen to your 
scheme, anyway.” 

“That’s what bothers me—least.”’ said 
Barnard, but the final word was under his 
breath, and quite inaudible. “One thing 
more: Why did she try to operate the 
plant when, as capable as she is—ior a 
woman—she could have hired a man to 
do it so much better? The reason she took 
it—was Pegram.” 

“What?” 

Nelson confirmed it. 

‘*Pegram would have sold it two years 
ago. And when she balked, he insisted on 
putting in a manager she wouldn’t stand 
for. So she just naturally went in there 
herself. But—you'd better look sharp, 
old man, or you won't do any business.” 

“Thanks,” said Barnard. “I'll keep 
both eyes open.” 

He knew now that he loved her, and that 
he was cornered by circumstances. His 
immediate ambitions had been strung upon 
the contract which he had guaranteed to 
get from her; yet how, when he was in 
love with her, could he sit down in her office 
and attempt to ensnare her into signing 
on the dotted line, in order that his own 
firm might show a little better profit for 
the fiscal year? How could he try to 
maneuver her into a business relationship 
when he was thinking in terms of something 
permanent and domestic? 

From the home office he now had a let- 
ter which bound him to a daily report of 
progress, and he was glad to have this 
bandage for his conscience—for how in the 
name of common sense could he send back a 
daily bulletin unless he had a dailv session 
with his prospect? It was impcssible 
for hin. to see her so regularly, however, 
without also seeing a good deal of Mr. 
Pegram. 

He said to Pete Nelson: 

“Does she like him? Does she think 
he’s the right man for her? Do you 
suppose she’s—serious about him?” 

Nelson shook his head. 

“Hard to tell. Peggy’s been pretty 
matter of fact for the last couple of years.” 
He grinned suddenly. ‘One trick she’s 
got—it’s a wonder. Probably four or five 
men have been after her this last year. 
Know what she does? Why, if she seesa 
man’s got the right symptoms, she hurmies 
up and offers him a good job in the plant— 
and if that won’t squash an undesirable 
suitor, I’m hanged if I know what will. 
But that only works for the youngsters—I 
wish she could try it just once on Pegram. 
Wouldn’t you like to see his face?” 

Barnard smiled faintly. 

“And, by the way, from all the signs, 
you'd better close this week if you’re ever 
going to.” 

‘“‘Oh!—they’re—negotiating? 

“Strictly between ourselves,” said Nel- 
son, “ Pegram’s got the agreements drawn 
up now—they’re still bickering about the 
price, but it'll be in the neighborhood of 
four hundred and fifty thousand cash. 
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Brings Cooling Comfort 


with Flowery Fragrance 


There are several times 
a day when an active per- 
son can wisely use a dash 
of Pompeian Fragrance. 


So soothing, so refresh- 
ing—it falls on your hot, 
tired body, adding to your 
comfort and lending you 
fragrance. 


At all druggists, ‘300. 


How to Have Beauty in 
Spite of Summer Heat 


First, a touch of cooling 
Pompeian Day Cream 
(vanishing) to make your 
powder adhere. Then 
apply Pompeian Beauty 
Powder. Now a little 
Pompeian Bloom for a bit 
of color. Presto! Instant 
Beauty indeed. 60c for 
each article at any druggist. 


THE POMPEIAN CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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So 


C)F all the gifts which come to 
gladden her bridal day none will be 
more delightful than her Amber Pyralin. 
It is clear and flawless as a topaz. Its 
soft, golden lustre will be an endear- 
ing memento of the giver through 
| years to come. It has that simple 
beauty of design which never wearies. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Sates Department: Pyralin Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 


' —_— Every article of genuine Pyralin bears 


the name-stamp for your protection. 


CA MBER Pyralin—sister “of the famous Ivory 
Pyralin — is made in two distinctive patterns 

and in a variety of beautiful decorations. 

LaBelle, featuring the exclusive transverse 

handle, is shown. All patterns are stand- 

ard, sold in complete sets or single 

pieces, easy to match everywhere.” 
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She'll have to take it; that’s te much t: | 
pass up.” 

What he really wanted te do was to s2." te | 
her, heaven’s sake, Miss Harn cn | 
let’s get this damnable contract out of the | 
way. ves or no, and have a day or two like | 
normal human beings.”” And yet, in the | 
subbasement of his mind, lay the heavy | 
certainty that it was poor salesmansl ip 
and a considerable risk to try to hurry hei. 

He did say to her eventually. | 

“But I’m awfully afraid, Miss Harmen, | 
you've gone and blasted my future for ne, 
whether you make this contract with me 
or whether you don’t.” 

She looked up with quick apprehension. 

“Just what do you mean by that? 
Honestly, what do you mean?” 

They had just con‘e back from lunch 
together, and they were standing on the 
steps of the little Administration Building, 
where Barnard had once received a daz- 
zling omen. 

“You've spoiled me, forever,” he said, 
soberly. ‘‘You’ve made business entirely | 
too pleasant.” | 

She looked at him again, and then she | 
put out her hand and touched the glistening | 
metal plate which bore the title of the | 
Harmon Manufacturing Company. 

“I’m not doing this altogether—for 
fun,” she said, slowly. ‘‘It 7s fun most of | | 
the time, and I feel like a woman picneer 
and a great person, but there’s ancther 
side to it. I wanted to keep the company Boys and girls, on the way 
intact—it’s a sort of monument to my to manhood and womanhood 
father. You can’t understand that, be- must have food of sturdy build- 
cause you didn’t know him. He never ing qualities. 
quite forgave me for not being a boy. 


That’s why I had to be crazy about machin- ¢; =-N : 
ery, because he was—and I tried to make rape u Ss 


for Growth 


up to him for not having a son, who'd go is exceptionally rich in the 
on with the business. And, afterward, I elements needed to build young 

just — _— the “7 of seeing it bodies strong and well; and it has 
body who isn’t a anatural sweetness and charm 
a 2 s A a customer, and he of flavor for young and old. 

Net by the flicker of an eyelash did he Theres a Reason for GrapeNuts ‘ 
e her detect that this was stale news to oe 

im. 

“T know it’s a big disappointment to 
| 

_ “TI haven’t given up all my hopes yet,” | 
ne said. “I’ve still got one more thing to 
say to you—sometime.” 

“And I’ve something I want to say to 

Conse | The bank with a branch 
e followed her to the private office and at every mail 
ail box 
closed the windows to bar out a fraction es : ‘ 
resolutely. 
es r next door. One dollar will open your 

‘ Ever since—oh, ever since the first day x account and every dollar soup jak 
you came here, I’ve wished I weren't a and the Gray Disappears by mail will draw 4% interest, com- 

N Peeing so I could talk perfectly plainly Don't think there is no choice between pounded semi-annually. 

r ci- 
you, and not have either one of us em- pd to the clear, At 4% compound interest, money 
a barrassed. But it’s been for me just what pon ae i, tata the grows amazingly. For example: only 

a it must have been for you that first day.” |] °"Mail the coupon for a trial size bottle. $5 a month—sent regul:rly for five 
Her smile looked brittle. ‘‘That’s what years — will grow to $332; $25 a 
comes of being a woman, and trying todoa|] interfere with washing, there is nothing month wiil become $1661. 
man's work. I know you're tersibly dis-|| rub Stem your Our free Booklet C-1 explains our 
appointed not to get this contract, but ‘ MAIL THE COUPON Banking by Mail plan. Send for your 
would it senc ycu hom happier if I _| copy toda 

& ycu home any happier 1 The trial size bottle and comb will come PY ye 
to, d you that—if it weren’t for cne thing|| by return mail. 
I'd hav2 asked you to come in with us|} Mary 7. Goldman, 424 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. THE 

as Vice-president and sales-manager? Or 

= 424 Go! Bidg., Paul, Minn. 
ag you just be embarrassed some more | § ae your FREE trial bottle of Mary 7 : UNION TRUST 

/ tell you that?” not oblieated in any way by accepting thie free COMPAN 
arnard gasped. g Offer. The natural color of my hair is eC Cleveland 
“Wha—what one thing— that?” |# black... jet black..... dark brown... 
“y, ing=was that: medium brown...._ light brown... 
1 ou know. I like you too well. And |s initia 5 | | Capital and Surplus $33,000,009 
m a gitl. Don’t you see how awkward H 
It's been for us, anyway? You're the only |, = 
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Take Your Lunch in the Woods 


The greatest chef in the world 
could not furnish you a more 
appetizing luncheon for twice 
the price than you can enjoy on 
your outing trips if you carry 
your lunch and drinkables in a 


REFRIGERATOR 

Built the same as the finest re- 
frigerator, it keeps food cool 36 - 
hours on a small quantity of ice. 
The Hawkeye Basket Refrigera- 
tor is very durably and finely 
constructed, guaranteed to give 
perfect satis.action. 

Made in several sizes and styles. 
Send for free booklet of tasty 
menus and recipes suggestive for 
outings, picnic and auto parties 
—and information about free 


trial offer. 
Write for Booklet B. 
Burlington Basket Co. 


650 Hawkeye Bui'ding 
Burlington, lowa 


orty Lessons, 
taught by Dr. 


J. Berg Esenwein, 

Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 

1 One pupil has received over 
$5,000 for stories and articles 

} written mostly in spare time. 


Hundreds are selling right along 
to the leading magazines andthe 
best producing companies. 
ott nting, ersilicae 
150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


Dept.84 Springfi 


a ESTABLISHED 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 
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An 


DERMA VIVA. 


WHITENS THE SKIN AT ONCE i 
OR MONEY BACK. Red, Brown or Dark : |/- 
Face, Neck, Arms or Hands made a beau- 
tiful white at once or money cheerfully 
\ refunded. Absolutely Harmless. When en- 
\ tertaining or being entertained, you will find exquisite 
\ satisfaction in having sour skin 60 beautiful. Accept 
no substitute. Try Derma Viva Rouge, Face Pow- 
der, Deodorant or Cold Cream. Either article 
sold at every toilet counter o sent prepaid 
\ upon receipt of S2c stamps or money order. é 
DERMA VIVA CO. 
$12 Transportation Building 
Chicago, 
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= | “T’d love to.’ 


man I’ve ever seen that I'd /ike to have 
managing this business.” 

Barnard’s mouth was very straight. 

“T’ve heard,” he said, “that one of 
your diplomatic methods of putting a 
man in his place and keeping him there is 
tc do just exactly this thing—and offer 
him something in your office. I——” 

“Mr. Barnard!” 

She had turned away from him toward 
the window, and sat motionless. 

“You do misjudge me—and it hurts.”’ 

“You've made a mistake. Because if 
you weren't planning to sell your interest, 
and if you did offer me such a thing— 
I'd take it!” 

Her eyes were very wide, and wondering. 

“You—would have?” 

“Yes; I would have. You talk a lot 
about misjudging and misunderstanding. 
You ought to look in the mirror once in 
a while. I mean what I say; if you’d 
| wanted me to come in here to help you, 
I’dhave come. It’s utter nonsense for you 
ito try to swing this proposition alone. 
You do need somebody; maybe you didn’t 
want me—maybe that was only your 
way of sending me off with a lump of 
sugar—but if I could have made things 
one atom easier for you, I’d have come, 
regardless of how embarrassing it might 
be—for either of us. You talk about 
friendship—understanding. I can’t show 
it any more clearly than that, can I?” 

Her look to him was a curious com- 
bination of bewilderment, reproach, and 
gratitude. 

“No, I don’t believe you could.” 

Impulsively he crossed over to her. 

“Well, let’s see who’s blufiing. Have 
vou made the deal yet?” 

‘‘N—no. But vou mustn’t—” 

“How much money do you need?” he 
demanded abruptly. - 
&“Why—— ’ 

“Tf you could get new capital—if I could 
arrange it for you—would you still want 
to sell?” 

“No; it’s the last thing in the world I 
want to do, but—but——” 

Here the door opened softly, and Mr. 
Pegram, with his tan-leather brief-case, 
came stalking in, like a Daniel. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Pegram formally. 
“T’m sorry to interrupt you, but this is 
business. It’s really imperative. Mr. 
Barnard, could I trouble you? I apclo- 
gize, but it’s really imperative.” 

Barnard, glowering, hesitated 
'moment, and made his decision. 
| “If I call for you at five,” he said shortly 
to Miss Harmon, ‘‘will you come out to 
| the Lake Club and have tea with me?”’ 


for a 


Barnard picked up his hat and went out 


- |with merely a brisk nod to Mr. Pegram, 
- |who watched him amusedly. 
| “That voung man, 


” 


said Mr. Pegram, 
'shaking his head with grim fervor, “‘ will 
never be a success-—never. He’s too im- 
patient, and he won’t be told anything.” 
He sighed, and sat down in the chair which 
Barnard had recently vacated. ‘Well, 
my dear—Consolidated Machinery has 
met our price.” 

Miss Harmon’s eves were lusterless. 

“Whose price, Horace?” 
| “Why—‘ours,’ I said.” 

“Don’t you mean yours?” 

Mr. Pegram’s brows came _ together. 

“Why, yes; if you put it that way, it 
was mine. I argued them into an eighty- 
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thousand-dollar advance from the original 
offer, but then it became your price, too, 
didn’t it? That was all thrashed out two 
days ago. But their man’s signed, and [ 
went over to court this morning, and the 
judge says he'll approve it. I've signed, 
too—”’ He opened the brief-case and put 
the papers before her—* And there’s where 
you sign—right there, by the seal. I hope 
I left room enough.” He smiled royally. 
“You write such a very fashionable hand.” 

She pushed the papers aside. 

“T’ll let you know to-morrow,” she said 
apathetically. 

Mr. Pegram stiffened. 

“Let me know? Why—is there any 
doubt about it? Why, what’s all this? 
What’s the use of waiting until to-morrow? 
We've committed ourselves, haven’t we?” 

She had gone back to the window, and 
she interrupted him, over her shoulder. 

“TI won’t talk about it to-day, Horace. I 
don’t want to think about it. See me in 
the morning.”’ 

Mr. Pegram’s face was troubled. 

“Peggy, I don’t understand this mood 
of yours at all. We’re morally obligated to 
close this to-day. All you need to do is to 
take a pen and write your name. What 
earthly use is there of holding it off 
until to-morrow?”’ 

“Because to-morrow—I may not be 
willing to sign.” 

Mr. Pegram was on his feet. 

“My dear girl, as coexecutor—— 

“You can’t do it alone, Horace. I guess 
the court'll let me have the stock if I want 
it.” 

He stared at her blankly. 

‘Peggy, if your father had known, 
when he told you to be guided by my 
judgment 4 

She whirled upon him. 

“Stop talking about my father! If you 
cared what /ie wanted, you'd tell me to 
keep the factory going until there wasn’t 
another penny to run it with! That’s 
what Lambert Nelson tells me. That’s 
what everybody tells me—except you.” 

“Peggy, listen to me the way you used 
to! It’s for your own best interests. Oh, 
it’s a fine thing to keep the shop running, 
and the old name over the door, and you’ve 
done a splendid thing, Peggy—a mighty 
fine piece of work—but you can’t afford to 
be sentimental any longer.” 

“Oh—can’t I?” 

He gestured forcibly. e 

“The company’ll be gasping for breath 
by February, and you know it. Nelson 
says to retrench, but how are you going to 
do that and pay the notes that mature the 
first of the year?’’ And you can’t raise cap- 
ital in these days. If you could—but 
that’s out of the question. And _here’s 
nearly half a million dollars waiting to drop 
into your lap. I want you to take it while 
you can still get it, and then——”’ 

“And then, Horace,” she said, under her 
breath, “you thought, because I cared so 
much about my father, and because you 
hypnotized him for ten years, I’d marry 
you because he’d have wanted me to. Me 
and my money! Me for a social position, 
and the money to put you in the Supreme 
Court or else make you governor!” Pe- 
gram was an apoplectic crimson, and he 
was motioning violently with both hands. 
“Yes; I did care about my father, but 
sometimes he had the worst judgment of 
any man in Carthage. He trusted you, 
after he'd practically raised you out of the 
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gutter. Oh, yes; you’re a big man now, 
but it’s only because he was a bigger one— 
and a perfect baby about some things. 
I’ve done my best to make the company a 
success, and I’ve failed. I know it. I’ve 
failed because I’m a woman. Because I 
can’t fight the way a man fights.” Her 
voice shook pitiably. ‘But it’s mine to 
do what I please with. And I'll sell it if I 
please, or run it if I please, or give it away, 
if I please. And whatever I do, I’m not 
going to pay for any of your ambitions.” 

Mr. Pegram set his jaw. 

“Some day,” he said, harshly, “‘ you’ll be 
sorry cnough for what you've said al- 
ready. But I’ll get in touch with the 
Consolidated people and see if they’ll wait 
until to-morrow. In the mean time, in 
regard to what you insinuated about my 
social ambitions, and my political fu- 
ture——”’ 

“Oh, Horace,” she said wearily, “I’ve 
known that ever since I was seventeen 
years old. And I had to tell you some- 
time—somehow—but I wouldn’t have 
been so—so true about it if you hadn’t 
picked the wrong time to try to rush me 
into this sale. When I knew what you 
were thinking about, Horace—when I 
knew!” 

“But two weeks ago,” he said dumbly 
“you agreed with me that it was the only 
thing todo.” He stared at her, and slowly 
his eyes hardened. “Oho!” said Mr. 
Pegram. ‘‘Well—if all this hysteria is on 
account of that half-baked drummer for a 
cheap selling agency “i 

“Now,’ said Miss Harmon quietly, 
“vou're talking about a man.” 


They had tea on a crowded terrace, and 
as a result of trying to appear natural in 
public, alternated between extreme gaiety, 
and extreme repression. Barnard became 
increasingly nervous; he sent rapid, potent 
glances across the table, and flinched if he 
happened to catch Miss Harmon’s eyes. 
When he addressed her, he couldn’t seem 
to get his tongue round the words he 
wanted to use. Gradually he came to the 
conclusion that nothing mattered so 
much as the opportunity to escape the 
crowd, and to wander down by the lake, 
where there was peace and quiet and the 
remains of a brilliant sunset. Then, as 
the opportunity was almost in his grasp, a 
shadow fell upon the table, and Mr. 
Pegram was frowning a malevolent bless- 
ing upon them. 

“I’m sorry to break up your party,” he 
began, “but——” 

“Then don’t break it up,” said Miss 
Harmon, and at the note of finality in her 
voice, Barnard regarded her with much 
perplexity. 

“I didn’t come out here on my own 
Personal pleasure,” said Mr. Pegram, with 
acid righteousness. “I considered it my 
duty as your coexecutor to advise you— 
their man’s very much upset; he under- 
Stood, as L did, that it was all settled. He’s 
got to know positively and finally by seven 
o'clock to-night. If you say, ‘No,’ he 
wants to catch the seven-fifty-six. That’s 
all l have to say. It was my moral duty 
to inform you.” 

Miss Harmon rose. 

let you know later, Horace—later 
In the evening—sometime—J don’t know. 
I can’t talk about it now. I can’t do it.” 
to Barnard. ‘“Let’s go down 
Y the shore. Don’t you want to?” 
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NY good trunk will withstand ordinary travel 
use; but it takes Indestructo-strength to bear 
the brunt of carelessness and neglect. 


When an Indestructo dealer shows you either 
a man’s trunk or woman’s trunk or a combina- 
tion of both, you are looking at the only trunk 
which is insured against destruction for 5 years. ~ 


This iron-clad insurance is a guarantee of travel 
ability—it is the real reason why the Indestructo 
trunk is the only safe trunk to buy or to travel 
with. 


Built in all reasonable styles and sizes of re- 
markable carrying capacity—easy to pack—a 
definite place for every piece of wearing apparel 
and traveling accessory—a piece of luggage that 
you will be proud to own—and always sold b 
reliable dealers—write for portfolio of Trak 
Portraits. 


INDESTRUCTO 


Trunk Makers : 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA. 
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He followed her through a maze of tables 
and gained her side as they reached the 
open lawn. 

“Well, what I started to say in your office 
thisafternoon— I want tostavin Carthage. 
I want to take care of you. You're doinga 
wonderful thing. but it isn’t normal, and it 
isn't right.” He bent closer to her. ‘I’ve 
wondered if you could let anybody help you. 
I've wondered if you've had so much stimu- 
lant—so much glory—that you couldn't let 
any of it go. You're so capable.” 

She shuddered a little. 

“Please don't say that!” 

“Oh, it’s true enough. And—” His 
voice dropped a semitone. “You're the 
dearest, bravest little girl in the whole 
world. Only—vou've gone such a long way 
alone—I don’t know if you'd want to go the 
rest of it together. I’m not sure whether 
you haven't got to be independent.” 

“Tf I really believed,” she said unstead- 
ily, “that you meant everything you said 
this afternoon—and didn’t misunderstand 
me—I wouldn't sell the company if J 
starved for it. But what can I do? Italk 
to a man like you—a man who could bring 
fire and enthusiasm into it—the on/y kind 
of a man who could—and see what you 
think of me!” 

He flushed painfully. 

“T did think at first you were being 
diplomatic with 

“And I won’t get over that for a long 
time, Mr. Barnard, either.” She threw 
away a handful of grasses and gazed 
soberly after them. “I thought you knew 
me better than that. But when I did 
talk to you—and told you just the truth— 
you thought—you took it for granted I was 
being horrid to you—being subtle, or 
something, when all I was trying to tell you 
was—was that I wished I’d been a man, 
because then. we-could have been part- 
ners, and I wouldn’t have failed.” 

*** Failed’?” he echoed. 


“By no train. Don’t you know there is 
a strike to-day? What have you been 
reading in those newspapers? It is neces- 
sary that we motor to Cherbourg.” 

“That is no little journey, dear sister!”’ 

“Three hundred and seventy kilo- 
meters?’’ Liane Delorme held this equiva- 
lent of two hundred and thirty English 
miies in supreme contempt. “We shall 
make it in eight hours. We leave at four 
at latest, possibly earlier; at midnight we 
are in Cherbourg. You shall see.” 

“If survive——” 

‘“‘Have no fear. 
superbly.” 

She was at the door when Lanyard 
stayed her with: 

“One moment, Liane!”” With fingers 
resting lightly on the knob she turned. 

“Speak English,” he requested briefly. 
“What about Dupont?” 

Simple mention of the man was enough 
to make the woman wince and lose color. 
Before she replied, Lanyard saw the tip of 
her tongue furtively moisten her lips. 

“Well, and what of him?” 

“Do you imagine he has had enough?” 

“Who knows? I for one shall feel safe 
from him only when I know he is in the 
Santé or his grave.” 


My chaufieur drives 


“T’d have told you that I failed with 
finances. I’ve handled them badly. I’ve 
put us in a position where we couldn’t go 
ahead and didn’t care to go backward. 
I'd have told you that if you could tind 
any new capital, and come in to help— 
I wanted you to. And it means so much 
to me that after the one little thing you 
did say, 1—l've waited; I haven't signed 
the—the agreement to sell. Because I 
care enough about keeping that company 
together to—even to let you think I am 
horrid—because, sooner or later, you'd 
know I’m not. You spoke as if you could 
help us both ways—with your own energy, 
and with capital. I've waited to give 
vou a chance. And if you think it isn’t 
hard for a girl to talk to a man like tis— 
you re wrong. Oh, you're wrong!” 

Barnard wet his lips. 

“Tf I mentioned money, it was my own. 
I had relatives who were good enough to 
leave me something. Didn’t Pete tell you?” 

‘Pete told me you—you had a little in- 
come, but you don’t think I was simply 
looking at that! You don’t!” 

Barnard laughed in his throat. 

“But did you imagine I was talking 
about nothing but a job—an investment?” 

“Oh, but I hoped,” she said, down-cast, 
“T hoped you were talking about both!” 

“T was talking about my dream of an 
equal partnership,’’ he said, unsteadily. 
“For the present, your plant and my 
money—your ideals and my energy and 
training—and by and by, if you were ever 
willing—your love and my love. That’s 
what I wanted.” He touched her hand, 
and felt it tremble. ‘But I'll stay here on 
any basis you say, Peggy. You tell me 
what you want it to be, and I'll meet it. 
I just want to take care of you and make 
things easier for you. Tell me; how are 
we going to treat each other—as executive 
and engineer, or F 

Very slowly, she shook her head. 


Alias the Lone Wolf 


(Continued from page So) 


“Suppose he tries to follow us to Cher- 
bourg or to stop us on the way——” 

should he know?” 

“Tell me who left the doors open for him 
last night, and I will answer that ques- 
tion.” The woman looked more than ever 
frightened, but shook her head. “‘You 
didn’t fail to question the servants this 
morning, yet you learned nothing?” 

“It was impossible to fix the blame.” 

‘““Have vou used all your intelligence, 
I wonder?” 

“What do you mean?”’ 

‘Have you reflected that, since Dupont 
got in after you came home, his accom- 
plice in your household is most probably 
one of those who were up at that hour. 
Who were they?” 

“Only two. The footman, Léon——’ 

“You trust him?” 

“Not altogether. Now you make me 
think—I shall discharge him when I leave 
without notice.” 

‘*Wait. Who else?” 

“Marthe, my maid.” 

“You have confidence in her loyalty?” 


“Implicit. She has been with me for 
years.” 
Lanyard said, ‘Open that door!” in a 


tone sharp with such authority that Liane 


‘ 
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“Not—necessarily,” she breathed. 

His fingers tightened. 

“Business partners, then?” Her con- 
sent was almost imperceptible, but his 
eyes were keen. 

“And — partners in—anything else, 
Peggy?” 

At length she gave him the swiftest, 
frightened glance, and Barnard, with the 
intaition which is man’s privilege only 
once in a lifetime, caught her in his arms. 


In Peggy’s living-room—Barnard had 
hurried home to dress and hurried back 
to take her out to dinner—he showed her 
a telegram which he wouldn’t send to his 
uncle without her approval. 


Instructions obeyed to the letter and ten 
year contract for exclusive agency secured but 
respectfully resign position with you effective 
this date period Reason for this action is that 
apparently the only convincing argument I 
have as a salesman is to marry the customer as 
evidence of good faith and since this argument 
cannot be used twice I had better switch from 
selling to executive work period I become 
president and general manager Harmon Com- 
pany and former president retires to become 
general manager of me period Didn’t I tel! you 
I didn’t want any help? 

BRUCE. 

When she had read the first sentence, he 
found her too adorable to withstand, so 
that he interrupted the reading. Presently 
she laughed in a low contralto, and her 
laugh was so golden and exultant that it 
gave Barnard a hint of something beyond 
the moment. 

‘“Why,”’ she whispered, hiding her face 
from him, ‘it’s only—I don’t believe you 
could possibly understand it—but after what 
I’ve been through, the last two years—but 
every time you—you kiss me like that. you 
make me feel so wonderfully—so gorgeously 
—oh, so darned inefficient! And I love it, 
Bruce—I love it, I love it, I love it!” 


Delorme instinctly obeyed--and the 
woman whom Lanyard had seen that 
morning, coming down the stairs with the 
lighted candle, entered rather precipitately, 
carrying Over one arm an evening wrap of 
gold brocade and fur. 

“ Pardon, madame,” she murmured, and 
paused. Aside from the awkwardness of 
her entrance, she betrayed no confusion. 
‘“‘T was about to knock and ask if madame 
wished me to pack this Me 

“You know very well I shall need it,” 
Liane said ominously. A look from Lan- 
yard checked a tirade, or more exactly 
compressed it into a single word: “‘Imbe- 
cile!” 

“Yes, madame.” 

Marthe hinted at rather than executed 
a courtesy and withdrew. Liane shut the 
door behind her, and reapproached the 
bed, trembling with an anger that ren- 
dered her forgetful so that she relapsed 
into French. 

“You think she was listening?” 

“English, please!” To this, Lanyard 
added a slight shrug. 

“Tt is hard to believe,” Liane averred 
unhappily. “After all these years—I 
have been kind to that one, too!” 

“Ah, well! At least you know now she 


| 
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Would your husband marry 


you again? 


ORTUNATE is the woman who can 

answer “‘yes.”” But many a woman, if 
she is honest with herself, is forced to be in 
doubt — after that she pays stricter attention 
to her personal attractions. 


A radiant skin, | glowing and healthy, is 
more than a sign’’ of youth. It zs youth. 
And any woman can enjoy it. 


Beauty’s basis 


is pure, mild, soothing soap. Never go to 
sleep without using it. Women should never 
overlook this all-important fact. The basis of 
beauty is a thoroughly clean skin. And the 
only way to it is soap. 


There is no harm in cosmetics, or in pow- 
der or rouge, if you frequently remove them. 
Never leave them on overnight. 


The skin contains countless glands and 


‘pores. These clog with oil, with dirt, with 
-perspiration—with refuse from within and 


without. 


Volume and efficiency enable us 


to sell Palmolive for 


The first requirement is to cleanse those 
pores. And soap alone can do that. 


‘A costly mistake 


Harsh, irritating soaps have led many 
women to omit soap. That is a costly mis- 
take. A healthy, rosy, clear, smooth skin is a 
clean skin, first of all. 


There is no need for irritating soap. Palm- 
olive soothes and softens while it cleans. It 
contains palm and olive oils. 


Force the lather into the pores by a gentle 
massage. Every touch is balmy. Then all the 
foreign matter comes out in the rinsing. 


If your skin is very dry, use cold cream 
before and after washing. 
No medicaments 


Palmolive is just a soothing, cleansing soap. 
Its blandness comes through blending palm 
and olive oils. Nothing since the world began 
has proved so suitable for delicate complexions. 


All its beneficial effects come through 


gentle, thorough cleaning. There are no 


medicaments. No drugs can do what Nature 
does when you aid her with this scientific 
Palmolive cleansing. 


Millions of women get their envied com- 
plexions through the use of Palmolive soap. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U.S. A. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


Copyright 1921, The Palmolive Co 1244 


Palm and olive oils were royal 
cosmetics in the days of 
ancient Egypt 
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aranty 
Travelers Checks 


Wise VACATIONISTS in the Great 
Outdoors——on short trips or all- 
summer tours—hesitate to carry 
their vacation money a//in cash. 


GvuARANTY TRAVELERS CHECKS 
serve as the equivalent of currency 
everywhere. Unlike currency, how- 
ever, they are replaceable if lost. 
Their convenient amounts($10,$2 
$50, $100) are just what is needed 
for everyday expenses. Banks cash 
them. Shops, hotels, railroad and 
steamship offices accept them. 


Onsale at banks. Ask your bank, 
or write us, for descriptive booklet, 
“Guaranty Service to Travelers.” 


v 


GUARANTY Trust Company oF NEw York 


PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE CONSTANTINOPLE 
RESOURCES OVER $800,000,000 


=] 
Learn to Dance 


Youcan learn Fox-Trot,One-Step, T wo- 
Step, Waltz and latest *‘up-to-the-minute”’ 60- 
ciety dances in your own home by the wonderful 
Peak System of Mail Instruction. 

New Diagram Method. Easily learned; no 
music needed; thousands taught successfully; 
success absolutely guarant 

Write for Special T: erms. Send today for 
FREE rye and surprisingly low offer. 

WILLIAM GHANDLSS PEAK, M.B. 
Room 3 ‘7 Broadway, 


NEW YORK LONDON 
CaPITAL AND SuRPLUS $50,000,000 


Copy this 


and let me see what you can do 
with it. Many cartoonists and illus- 
trators earning $30.00 to $300.00 or 
more per week were trained by my 
personal individual lessons by mail. 
Landen, Picture Charts _ make 


“and evidence. of wha’ 

stateage. 

THE LANDON 
Cleveland, 


1439 National Bidg., Chicago, Ul. 
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will bear watching. You mean to take her 
with vou?” 

“T did, until this happened. We quar- 
reled about it last night. I think she has a 
lover here in Paris and doesn’t want to 
leave him.” 

* And now will you tell me that Dupont 
knows nothing of vour intention to motor 
to Cherbourg to-day?” 

Disconsolate, Liane sank down 
into the chair and, resting an elbow on the 
arm, cupped her chin in one hand. *‘ Now 
I dare not go,” she mused aloud. ‘Yet 
I must! What am I to do?” 

* Courage, little sister' It is . who have 
an idea.’ Liane lifted a » of mute 
inquiry. “I think we are now v agreed it 
rests between Marthe and the footman 
Léon, this treachery.”’ She assented. 
“Very well. Then let them run the risks 
any further dislovalty may have prepared 
for us.” 

“T do not understand.’ 

“What automobile are you using for our 
trip this afternoon?” 

‘My limousine for you and me.” 

** And Marthe—how is she to make the 
journey?’ 

“Tn the touring car, 
with our luggage.” 

“Tt is fast, this touring car?” 

“The best of its sort.” 

‘Now tell me what you know about the 
chauffeur who drives the limousine?” 

‘He is absolutely to be trusted.” 

“You have had him long?” 

The woman hesitated, looked aside, bit 
her lip. 

‘As a matter of fact, monsieur,” she 
said hastily, trying to cover loss of counte- 
nance with rapid speech, “‘it is the boy 
who drove us through the Cévennes. 
Monsieur Monk asked me to keep hii 
pending his return to France.” 

Lanyard had the grace to keep a straight 
face. He nodded gravely. 

“You make it all perfectly clear, little 
sister. And the driver of the touring car — 
are you sure of him?” 

“T think But you do not tell me 
what you have in mind.” 

“Simply this: At the last moment, vou 
will decide to take Léon with you. Give 
him no more time than he needs to pack a 
hand-bag. Trump up some excuse and 
ict him follow with Marthe.” 

“No difficulty about that. He is an 
excellent driver, Léon; he served me as 
chauffeur—and made a good one, too—for 
a vear before 1 took him into the house at 
his request; he said he was tired of driving. 
But if the man I had meant to use is indis- 
posed—trust me to see that he is—I = 
call on Léon to take care of Marthe and 
our luggage in the touring car.’ 

“Excellent! Now, presuming Dupont 
to be weil informed, we may safely bank 
on his attempting nothing before nightfall. 
By day road-traps can be too easily per- 
ceived at a distance. Toward evening 
then, we will let the touring car catch up. 
You will express a desire to continue in It, 
because—because of any excuse that 
comes into your head. At all events. we 
will exchange cars with Marthe and Léon, 
leaving the latter to bring on the limousine 
while Jules drives for us. Whatever hap- 
pens then, we may feel sure the touring car 
will get off lightly; for whether they’re in- 
volved with Dupont or not, Léon and 
Marthe are small fry, not the fish he’s 
angling for.” 
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“My dear brother!” Liane cried, deeply 
moved. She leaned forward and caressed 
Lanyard’s hand with sisterly warmth, in 
her admiration and gratification, loosing 
upon him the full candle-power of the vio- 
let eves in their most disastrous smile. 
“What a head to have in the family!” 

“Take care!” Lanyard admonished. “I 
admit it’s not half bad at times, but if this 
battered old headpiece of mine is to be of 
any further service to us, Liane, you must 
be careful not to turn it!” 


XIX 
SIX BOTTLES°OF CHAMPAGNE 


Oxce decided upon a course of action, 
Liane Delorme demonstrated that she 
could move with energy and decision un- 
common in her kind. Under her masterly 
supervision, preparations accomplished 
themselves, as it were, by magic. 

It was, for example, nearer three than 
four o’clock when the expedition for Cher- 
bourg !eft the door of her town house and 
Paris by way of the Porte de Neuilly—the 
limousine leading with that polished pat- 
tern of a chauffeur, Jules, at its wheel, as 
spick and span, ficm of jaw, and imper- 
turbable of eye as when Lanyard had first 


noticed him in Nant; the touring car | 


trailing, with the footman, Léon, as driver 
and not at all happy to find himself drafted 
in that capacity, if one might judge by a 
sullen sort of uneasiness in his look. 
Chatting of oid times, or sitting in 
grateful silence when Liane relapsed into 
abstraction—something which she did with 
a frequency which testified to the heavy 
pressure of her thoughts—Lanyard kept an 
appreciative eye on Jules, conceding at 
length that Liane’s adjective, ‘‘superb,”’ 


had been fitly applied to his driving. So | 


long as he remained at the wheel, thev 
were not only in safe hands but might be 
sure of losing nothing on the road. 

It was in St. Germain-en-Laye that 
Lanyard first noticed the gray touring car. 
But for mental selection of St. Germain 
as the likeliest spot for Dupont to lay in 
Waiting, and thanks also to an error of 
judgment on the part of that one, he must 
have missed it; for there was nothing strik- 
ingly sinister in the aspect of that long- 
bodied gray car with the capacious hood 
betokening a motor of great power. But it 
stood incongruously round the corner, in a 
mean side-street, as if anxious to escape 
observation; its juxtaposition to the door 
of a wine shop of the lowest class was 
noticeable in a car of such high caste, and, 
what was finally damning, the rat-faced 
man of Lyons was lounging in the door of 
the wine shop, sucking at a cigarette and 
Watching the traffic with an all too listless 
eye shaded by the visor of a shabby cap. 

Lanyard said nothing at the time; but 
later, when a long stretch of straight road 
gave him the chance, verified his suspicions 
by looking back to see the gray car lurking 
not less than a mile and a half astern, the 
Delorme touring car driven by Léon keep- 
ing its designated distance of a quarter 
of a mile in the rear of the limousine. 

These relative positions remained ap- 


peceenatcl y unchanged during most of the | 
ight hours of that long evening, despite | 


the terrific pace which Jules set in the 
open country. Lanyard, keeping an eye 
on the indicator, saw its hand register the 
quivalent of sixty English miles an hour 
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more frequently than not. It seldom 
dropped below fifty except when passing 
through towns or villages. And more often 
than he liked, Lanyard watched it creep 
up to and past the seventy mark. 

With such driving, he was quite willing 
to believe that they would see Cherbourg 
or heaven by midnight if not before; 
always, of course, providing— 

For the first three hours, Léon stood the 
pace well. Then nerves or physical en- 
durance began to fail; he dropped back, 
and the Delorme touring car was there- 
after seldom visible. 

At eight o'clock they were passing 
through Lisieux, one hundred and eighteen 
miles from Paris. Lanyard made mental 
calculations. 

“The light will hold till after nine,” he 
informed Liane. ‘By that time, we shall 
have left Caen behind.” 

“T understand,” she said coolly; ‘‘it will 
be. then, after Caen.” 

** Presumably.” 

* Another hour of peace of mind!” She 
yawned delicately. “I think—I am bored 
by this speed—I think I shall have a nap.” 

Composedly she arranged pillows, put 
her pretty feet up on the jewel-case and, 
turning her face from Lanyard, dozed. 

“T think,” he reflected, ‘that the world 
is more rich in remarkable women than in 
remarkable men.” 

A luminous lilac twilight vied with the 
street-lamps of Caen when the limousine 
rolled through the city at moderate speed. 
Lanyard utilized this occasion to confer 
with Jules through the window. 

‘Beyond the town,” he said, will 
stop just round the first suitable turning, 
so that we can’t be seen before the corner 
turned. Draw off to the side of the road, 
and—lI think it would be advisable to have 
a little engine-trouble.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Jules, without 
looking round. Then he added in a voice 
of complete respect: “Pardon, sir, but— 
madame’s orders?” 

“Tf they are not” —Lanyard was net- 
tled—*she will countermand them.” 

“Quite so, sir. And, if you don’t mind 
my asking, what’s the idea?” 

“If the information is any comfort to 
you. in a gray car which has been following 
us ever since we leit St. Germain, is the 
man who—I believe—murdered Monsieur 
le Comte de Lorgnes on the Lyons rapide, 
and who—I know—tried last night to mur- 
der Mademoiselle Delorme.” 

“If you're planning to put a crimp in 
his ambitions, sir, I've got a pistol I know 
how to use.” 

“Better have it handy. though I don’t 
think we'll need it yet. Our present plan 
is merely to change cars with Léon and 
Marthe. The gray car will pass and go on 
ahead before we make the shift; then you. 
mademoiselle, and I follow in the touring 
car, the others in the limousine. If there’s 
a trap, as we have every reason to antici- 
pate there will, the touring car will get 
through—or we'll hope so.” 

* Ah-h!”’ Jules used the tone of one who 
perceives enlightenment as a_ blinding 
flash. ‘Marthe and Léon are in on the 
dirty work too, eh?” 

**What makes vou think that? 

“Marthe and Léon,” Jules pronounced 
with deliberation, ‘are two very bad eggs, 
if you ask me.” 

There was no time then to delve into his 
reasons for this statement of feeling. The 


outskirts of Caen were dropping behind. 
Providentiaily, the first bend in the road 
to Bayeux afford good cover on the side 
toward the town. Jules shut off the power 
as he made the turn, and braked to a 
dead stop in lee of a row of outhouses. 
Lanyard was on the ground as soon as 
the wheels ceased to turn, Jules almost as 
quickly. 

‘“Now for your engine-trouble,” Lan- 
yard instructed. ‘Simply an adjustment 
to excuse a few minutes’ delay and lend 
color to our impatience.” 

sanyard moved toward the middle of the 
road and flagged the Delorme touring car 
as it rounded the turn, a few seconds later, 
at such speed that Léon was put to it to 
stop the car fifty yards beyond the limou- 
sine. The men jumped down and, followed 
by the maid, ran back, but, before he 
reached the limousine, was obliged to jump 
aside to escape the gray car which, tooled 
by a crack racing hand, took the corner on 
two wheels, then straightened out, and 
tore past in a smother of dust, with its 
muffler out and the exhaust bellowing like 
a machine gun. 

Lanyard counted four figures, two on 
the front seat, two in the tonneau—shapes 
shrouded in dust-coats and masked with 
goggles. 

Watching its rear light dwindle, he 
fancied that the gray shadow was slowing 
down; but one could not be sure about that. 

“There is something wrong, monsieur?” 

The man Léon was at his elbow. Lan- 
yard replied with the curt nod of a dis- 
gruntled motorist. 

“*Something—Jules can tell you,” he 
said shortly. ‘‘ Meanwhile, Mademoiselle 
Delorme and I have decided not to wait. 
We've got no time to spare. We will take 
your car and go on.” 

‘But, monsieur, Léon began. 

The icy accents of Liane Delorme cut it. 

“Well, Léon; what is your objection?” 

“Objection,” madame?”’ the fellow fal- 
tered. ‘*Pardon—but it is not for me to 
object. I—I was merely startled.” 

“Then get over that at once,’ he was 
advised, ‘‘and bring my jewel-case— 
Marthe will point it out to you—to the 
touring-car.” 

“Yes, madame, immediately.” 

“Also the lunch-hamper, if you please.” 

Assuredly, monsieur.” 

Léon departed hastily for the limousine, 
where Marthe joined him, while Lanyard 
and Liane Delorme proceeded to the tour- 
ing car. 

“But what on earth do you want with 
that hamper, monsieur?” 

“Hush, little sister, not so 
Brother thinks he has another idea.” 

“Then heaven forbid that I should in- 
terfere!”’ 

Staggering under its weight, Léon shoul- 
dered the jewel-case and carried it to 
the touring car, where Liane superintended 
its disposal in the luggage-jammed ton- 
neau. A second trip, less laborious, 
brought them the hamper. Liane uttered 
perfunctory thanks and called to Jules, 
who was still tinkering at the limousine 
engine with the aid of an electric torch. 

“Come, Jules! Leave Léon to attend to 
what is required there.” 

Jules strolled over to the touring car and 
settled down at the wheel. Liane Delorme 
had the seat beside him. Lanyard had 
established himself in a debatable space 
in the tonneau to which his right was dis- 
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puted by bags and boxes of every shape, 
size, and description. 

** How long, Jules, will Léon need?” 

“Five minutes, madame, if he takes his 
time about it.” 

“Then let us hasten.” 

Lanyard studied the phosphorescent 
dial of his wrist-watch. From first to last, 
the transaction had consumed little more 
than three minutes. 

Liane slewed round to talk over the back 
of the seat. 

“What time is it, monsieur?” 

“Ten after nine. In an hour precisely, 
the moon will rise.” 

“It will be in this hour of darkness, 
then——”’ 

A bend in the road blotted out the sta- 
tionary lights of the limousine. There was 
no tail-light visible on the road before 
them. Lanyard touched Jules on the 
shoulder. 

“Switch off your lights,” he said, “‘all of 
them. Then find a place where we turn 
off and wait till Léon and Marthe pass us.” 

In sudden blindness the car moved on 
slowly, groping its way for a few hundred 
yards. Then Jules picked out the mouth 
of a narrow lane, shadowed by dense foliage, 
ran past, stopped, and backed into it. 

In four minutes by Lanyard’s watch, the 
pulse of the limousine began to beat upon 
the stillness of that sleepy countryside. A 
blue-white glare like naked and hungry 
steel leaped quivering past the bend, swept 
in a wide arc as the lamps themselves 
became visible, and lay horizontal with the 
road as the car bored past. 

‘Evidently Léon feels quite lost without 
us,”’ Lanyard commented. ‘Shoot, Jules 
—follow his rear lamp and don’t cut out 
your muffler. Can you manage without 
headlights for a while?” 

“TY drove an ambulance for four years, 
sir.”” 

The car swung out into the main high- 
way. Far ahead, the red sardonic eye in 
the rear of the limousine leered. 

Easy work it may have seemed to Jules. 
But to Lanyard and Liane Delorme, hurled 
along a road they could not see, at any- 
where from forty to sixty miles an hour, 
with no manner of guidance other than an 
elusive tail-lamp which was forever whisk- 
ing round corners and remaining invisible 
till Jules found his way round in turn, by 
instinct or second sight or intuition—what- 
ever it was, it proved unfailing—it was a 
nervous time. And there was half an hour 
of it . 

They were swooping down a long grade 
with a sharp turn at the bottom, as they 
knew from the fact that the red eye had 
just winked out. There was a grinding 
crash, the noise of a stout fabric rent and 
crushed with the clash and clatter of 
shivered glass. 

“Easy!”’ Lanyard cautioned. 
ready with the lights!” 

Both warnings were superfluous. Jules 
had already disengaged the gears. Grav- 
ity carried the car round the curve, slowly, 
smoothly, silently; under constraint of its 
brakes it slid to a pause on a steep though 
brief descent, and hung there like an ani- 
mal poised to spring, purring softly. 

Below, at the foot of the hill, the head- 
lights of another car, standing at some dis- 
tance and to the right of the road, fur- 
nished lurid illumination to the theater 
of disaster. 

Something, its nature just then mysterl- 
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An old friend and a new one 
— both made by the Lambert Pharmacal Company 


OU know Listerine, the safe an- 

tiseptic. You’ve known it and 
used it and had confidence init for 
years. We believe you’ll like Listerine 
Tooth Paste equally well. Listerine 
users everywhere, in fact, are rapidly 
and enthusiastically accepting it. 


‘When you use Listerine Tooth Paste 


you will discover a delightfully fresh, 
clean feeling in your mouth. Experi- 
ence the pleasure of knowing your teeth 
are rea//y clean and that your tooth paste 
is doing a// a paste can do to keep 
your mouth healthy. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, SAINT LOUIS, U.S.A, 
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UNITED Y.M.C. A. SCHOOLS 
Dept. 10-J 375 Lexington A:e., New York City 

I am interested in the position or home-study 
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Agricultural Courses 


Factory Management 
Farm Motor Mechanic 
Foreign Languazes 


Architect Foremanshir | 
Auto Mechanic Foundry Practice | 
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Bookkeeper 
Building Contractor 


Mathematical Courses 
Mechanical Engineer 


Business English Plumber 
Business Law Poultry Husbandry 
Civil Engineer Radio Operator 


Salesman 

Steam Engineer 
Stenographer 
Surveyor 

Traffic Management 


Concrete Engineer 
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Electrical Engineer 
Electrician 
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Don’t be content with your pres- 
ent ability and your present place 
in the world’s affairs. You have it 
in you to become a bigger man, to 
shoulder larger responsibility, to do 
more, to earn more, to serve more, 
to enjoy more. 

The men who have gone past you 
were not just lucky fellows. They 
had better training. You, too, can 
get better training. You can be 
valued for what you know rather 
than what you can do with mere 
mus<le, 


No matter what you have missed in the 
way of general or special education you 
can make up forit. Many years ago the 
Y.M.C.A. Schools were organized for 
the young men who had ambition to use 
spare hours in putting more into their 
heads. These schools have grown until 
in 1920 more than 120.000 young men 
studied under the guidance of earnest 
Y.M.C.A. instructors. With correspon- 
dence instruction added to day and 
evening Classes, we are in a position to 
help many more thousands. 

The United Y.M.C.A. Schools offer 
you standardized courses of great variety 
—more than 200. Our instruction is of 
the most concise and practical kind, pre- 
pared to meet the needs of men at work, 
and sold at very reasonable prices. 

The case of every student is carefully 
considered and he is advised to enroll 
only for that course which will most 
likely develop his talents. 

You owe it to yourself to learn what 
the United Y. M.C. A. Schools are doing | 
for many thousands of ambitious people. | 
Don't think that your case is different 
We have probably had hundreds of 
similar cases. | 

This month—NOW— is the time 
to begin your training. Your big 
opportunity may come sooner than | 


you expect. Be prepared for it. 
Mail the Inquiry Coupon above. 


| ous. had apparently caused Léon to lose 


control of the heavy car, so that it had 
skidded into a ditch and capsized. Four 
men, crude shapes of nightmare in envelop- 
ing dust-coats and disfiguring goggles, 
were swarming round the wreck. Two 
were helping the driver out, two others 


| having their gallantry in performing like 


service for the maid, Marthe, rewarded by 
a torrent of vituperative denunciation, 
half hysterical and wholly infuriated. 

Lanyard drew attention to a dark ser- 
pentine line that lay upon the lighted cur- 
face of the road like a dead snake. Jules 
grunted in token ‘of comprehension. 
Liane Delorme breathlessly demanded, 

‘What is it?” 

“An old trick.” Lanyard explained: 
“A wire cable stretched between trees 
diagonally across the road, about as high 
as the middle of the wind-shield. The 
impetus of the limousine broke it. but not 
before it had slewed the car off toward the 
ditch, wrenching the wheel out of the 
driver’s hands.” He fondled the pistol 
which Jules had handed him, slipped the 
safety-catch. and said, ‘‘ Now, before they 
wake up. Jules—give her all she’s got!” 

Jules released the brakes and, as the car 
gathered way, noiselessly slipped the gear- 
shiit into the fourth speed and bore heavily 
on the accelerator. They were making 
forty miles an hour when they struck the 
level and thundered past the group. 

A glimpse of startled faces, the scream 
of a man who had strayed incautiously 
into the roadway and stopped there, ap- 
parently petrified by the peril that bore 
down upon him without lights or any other 
warning, until one of the forward fenders 
struck and hurled him aside like a straw— 


| and only the night of the open road lay 
_ before them. Jules touched the headlight 
| switch and opened the exhaust. Above the 


roaring of the latter, Lanyard fancied he 
could hear a faint rattling sound. He 
looked back. and smiled grimly. Sharp, 
short flames of orange and scarlet were 
stabbing the darkness; somebody had 
opened fire with an automatic pistol. 

The pace waxed terrific on a road, like 
so many roads of France, apparently inter- 
minable and straight. On either hand, 
endless ranks of poplars rattled like loose 


| palings of some tremendous picket fence. 


And vet, long before the road turned, 
Lanyard, staring astern as he knelt on the 
rear seat with arms crossed on the folded 
top, saw the two white eyes of the gray car 
swing into view and start in pursuit. 
Quick work, he called it. 

He crawled forward and communicated 
his news, shouting to make himself heard. 

“Don’t: ease up unless you have to,” 
he counseled. ‘‘Don’t think we dare give 
them an inch.” 

Back at his post of observation, he 
watched, hoping against hope. while the car 
lunged and tore like a mad thing through 
the night, snoring up grades, screaming 
down them, drumming across the levels, 
clattering wildly through villages and 
hamlets, while the moon rose and gathered 
strength and made the road a streaming 
river of milk and ink, while his heart sank 


| as minute succeeded minute, mile followed 
| mile, and ever the lights of the pursuing 


car, lost to sight from time to time, reap- 
peared with a brighter, fiercer glow, and 
conviction forced itself home that they 
were being gradually but surely over- 


| hauled. 
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He took this intelligence to the car of 
Jules. The chaufieur answered only with 
a worried shake of his head that said too 
plainly he was doing his best, extracting 
every ounce of power from the engine. 

ambushed them in the strects of 
a sizable town, its name unknown to 
Lanyard, where another car, driven inex- 
pertly, rolled out of a side-street and 
stalled in their path. The emergency-brake 
saved them a collision; but there were not 
six inches between the two when the tour- 
ing car stopped dead, and minutes were 
lost before the other got under way and 
they were able to proceed. 

Less than three hundred yards sepa- 
rated pursued and pursuer as they raced 
out through open fields once more. Foot 
by foot this lead was inexorably cut down, 

In the seat beside the driver of the gray 
car, a man rose and, steadying himself by 
holding onto the wind-shield, poured out 
the contents of an automatic, presumably 
hoping to puncture the tires of the quarry. 
A bullet bored a neat hole through the 
wind-shield between the heads of Liane 
Delorme and Jules. The woman slipped 
down upon the floor and Jules crouched 
lower over the wheel. Lanyard fingered his 
automatic but held its fire until he could 
be more sure of his arm. 

Instead, he turned to the lunch-hamper 
and opened it. Liane’s provisioning had 
been ample for a party thrice their number. 
In the bottom of tne basket lay six pint- 
bottles of champagne, four of them un- 
opened. Lanyard took them to the rear 
seat—and fcund the gray car had drawn 
up to within fifty vards of its prey. Mak- 
ing a pace better than seventy miles per 
hour, it would not dare swerve. 

The first empty bottle broke to one side, 
the second squarely between the front 
wheels. He grasped the first full bottle by 
the neck and felt that its weight promised 
more accuracy, but ducked before at- 
tempting to throw it as a volley of shets 
sought to discourage him. At the first Jull 
he rose and cast the bottle with the over- 
hand action employed in grenade-throwing. 
It crashed fairly beneath the nearer for- 
ward wheel of the gray car, but without 
effect, other than to draw another volley 
in retaliation. This he risked; the emer 
gency had grown too desperate for more 
paltering; the lead had been abridged to 
thirty yards; in two minutes more it would 
be nothing. 

The fourth bottle went wild, but the 
fifth exploded six inches in front of the 
offside wheel and its jagged fragments 
ripped out the heart of the tire. On the 
instant of the accompanying blow-out, the 
gray car shied like a frightened horse and 
swerved off the road, hurtling headlong 
into a clump of trees. The subsequent 
crash was like the detonation of a great 
bomb. Deep shadows masked that trag- 
edy beneath the trees. Lanyard saw the 
beam of the headlights lift and drill per- 
pendicularly into the zenith before it was 
blacked out. 

He turned and yelled in Jules’s ear: 

“Slow down! Take your time! They've 
quit!” 

Liane Delorme rose from her cramped 
position on the floor and stared incredu- 
lously back along the empty, moonlit road. 

‘‘What has become of them?” 

Lanyard offered a vague gesture. 
“Tried to climb a tree,” he replied wearily, 
and, dropping back on the rear seat 
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began to worry the cork out of the last 
pint-bottle of champagne. 

He reckoned he had earned a drink if 
anybody ever had. 


XX 
THE SYBARITES 


Wirnout disclaiming any credit that 
was rightly his due for making the per- 
formance possible, Lanyard felt obliged 
to concede that Liane Delorme’s confi- 
dence had been well reposed in the ability 
of Jules to drive by the clock. For when 
the touring car made, on a quayside of 
Cherbourg’s avant port, what was, for its 
passengers, its last stop of the night, the 
hour of eight bells was being sounded 
aboard countless vessels that shouldered 
one another in the twin basins of the com- 
mercial harbor or rode at anchor between 
its granite jetties and the distant bulwark 
of the Digue. 

He had asked no questions of Liane, and 
his knowledge of Cherbourg was limited 
toa memory of passing through the place 
as a boy, with a case-hardened criminal 
as guide and police at their heels. But 
assuming that Liane had booked passages 
for New York by a Cunarder, a White Star, 
or American Line Boat—all three touched 
regularly at Cherbourg, west-bound from 
Southampton—he expected presently to go 
aboard a tender and be ferried out to 
one of the steamers whose riding-lights 
were to be seen in the road-stead. Mean- 
while. he was lazily content... 

The tip of a pretty slipper, tapping 
restlessly, continued to betray Liane’s 
temper. But she said nothing. Privately 
Lanyard yawned. Then Jules, tagged by 
two with the fair white jackets and shuf- 
fling gait of stewards, sauntered into view 
from behind two mountains of freight, and 
announced, ‘* All ready, madame.” Liane 
nodded curtly, lingered to watch the 
stewards attack the jumble of luggage, 
saw her jewel-case shouldered, and _fol- 
lowed the bearer, Lanyard at her elbow, 
Jules remaining with the car. 

The steward trotted through winding 
aisles of bales and crates, turned a corner, 
darted up a gangplank to the main deck 
of a small steam vessel so excessively neat 
and smart with shining bright work that 
Lanyard thought it an uncommon tender 
indeed and surmised a martinet in com- 
mand, It seemed curious that there were 
hot more passengers on the tender’s deck; 
but perhaps he and Liane were among the 
lirst to come aboard; after all, they were 
hot to sail before morning, according to 
the woman. He apprehended a tedious 
time ol waiting before he found his berth. 
He noticed, too, a life ring lettered ‘‘Syb- 
arte,” and thought this an odd name for 
“ vessel of commercial utility. 

Lanyard stopped short with his hand on 
the mahogany hand-rail of the companion. 

_/ Say, Liane, this is a private yacht.” 

Are you disappointed?” 

“T won't say that.” 

ai It Is the little ship of a dear friend, 
"sieur, who generously permits— But 

patience, very soon you shall know.” 
Lanyard commented, oF 
A door had opened in the 
two men iad entered, 
the whit - By ell-poised body clothed in 
and trousers of a ship’s 
» Ne recognized the tragi-comic mask 
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GORDON 


MOTOR CRIB 


Makes Motoring with Baby Enjoyable 


More pleasure for you when motoring 
with baby tucked snugly in this conven- 
ient crib. “The safest way, the doctors 
say.” Crib easily strapped in any touring 
car. Spring arrangement absorbs all 
shock. Hood (raised) protects against 
weather. Fold crib flat or detach when 
not in use. Sold 
everywhere or sent 
parcel post prepaid. 


Illustrated Booklet 
and Dealer’s Name 
Booklet describes the 


Gordon Motor Crib in 
detail. It shows unique 
spring arrangement. 
Send today and get full 
information. You'll want 
the comfort of a Gordon 
Motor Crib right away. 


Folded 
GORDON MOTOR CRIB Co. 
219 No. State St., Dept. 17, Chicago 


Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


, Reducing Rubber | 


Garments 


For Men and Women 
a. the entire body or | 
uny part. Endorsed by 
le: physiciins. Send 
for illustrated booklet. | 
Dr. Jeanne C. Walter | 
353 5th Ave.,New York 
(Billings Bldg. 4th Floor, 
(Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Poor fast 


Bust Keducer, $6.00 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 


Three Advantages 


now offered by 


SOUND BONDS 


1. Larger investment returns than can 
normally be secured from even the highest 
grade investment stocks. 

2. An opportunity for enhancement in value 
almost as great as from speculative securities. 
3, A degree of safety which probably has 
never been equalled before because of the 
large increase in asset values of industrial 
and railroad coporations. 


Write Dept. C-20 for our list of bond investment 
suggestions which we recommend as offering 
these unusual advantages 


L. L. Winkelman & Co. 


62 Broad Street, New York 
Telephone Broad*6470 
Branch Offices in Leading Cities 
Direct Wires to Various Markets 


‘of the soi-disant Mr. Whitaker Monk. 
At his shoulder shone the bland, intelligent 
countenance of Mr. Phinuit, who seemed 
much at home in the blue serge and white 
flannels of the amateur yachtsman. 

| From this last Lanyard received a good- 

: natured nod, while Monk, with a great deal 

of empressement, proceeded directly to 

Liane and bowed low over the hand which 

she languidly lifted to be saluted. 

‘My dear friend,” he said, in his sono- 
rous voice, *‘in another hour I should have 
begun to grow anxious about you!” 

“You would have had good reascn, 
monsieur. It is not two hours since one 
has escaped death—and that for the sec- 
ond time in a single day—by the slenderest 
margin, and thanks solely to this gentle- 
man here.” 

Monk consented to see Lanyard, and 
immediately offered him a profound salute, 
which was punctiliously returned. His 
eyebrows mounted to the roots of his hair. 

‘““Ah, that good Monsieur Ducheniin!” 

“But no!” Liane laughed. ‘‘It is true, 
the resemblance is striking; I do not say 
that, if Paul would consent to grow a 
beard, it would not be extraordinary. 
But—permit me, Captain Monk, to pre- 
sent my brother, Paul Delorme.” 

“Your brother, mademoiselle?” The 
educated eyebrows expressed any amount 
of emotions. Monk’s hand was cordially 
extended. ‘But I am enchanted, Mon- 
sieur Delorme, to welcome on board the 
Sybarite the brother of your charming 
sister.” 

Lanyard resigned to his clasp two limp 
fingers. 

‘““And most public-spirited of you, I’m 
sure, Captain Monk. I believe I under- 
stood Liane to say Captain Monk?” The 


captain bowed. ‘Captain Whitaker 
Monk?” Another bow. Lanyard looked 
to Liane. ‘‘ Forgive me if I seem confused, 


but I thought you told me Mr. Whitaker 
Monk had sailed for America a week ago.” 

““And so he did,” the captain agreed 
blandly, while Liane confirmed his state- 
ment with many rapid and emphatic nods. 
“Mr. Monk, the owner, is my first cousin. 
Fortune has been less kind to me in a 
worldly way; consequently vou see in me 
merely the skipper of my wealthy kins- 
man’s vacht.” 

“And vour two names are the same— 
yours and your cousin’s? You’re both 
Whitaker Monks?” 

“It is a favorite name in our family, 
monsieur.” 

Lanyard wagged his head in solemn 
admiration. 

“‘Ain’t nature wonderful!” 
mented. - 

Phinuit had come to his side. 

“Tt’s all gospel, Mr. Lanyard,” he de- 
clared, with a cheerful informality which 
Lanyard found more engaging than Mcnk’s 
sometimes labored mannerisms. “He’s 
sure-enough Captain Whitaker Monk, skip- 
per of the good ship Sybarite, Mr. Whit- 
aker Monk, owner. And my name is 
really Phinuit, and I’m honest-to-goodness 
secretary to Mr. Monk. You see, the owner 
got a hurry call from New York, last week, 
and sailed from Southampton, leaving us 
| to bring his pretty ship safely home.” 
| “That makes it all so clear!” 

“Oh, dare sav! And now, if mademoi- 
selle is agreeable, suppose we adjourn to 
the skipper’s quarters, where we can im- 

| prove one another’s acquaintance without 


he com- 
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some snooping steward getting an unwel- 
come earful. We need to know many 
things you alone can tell us—and I’ 
wager you could do with a drink. What?” 

Lanyard remarked that there were 
places laid for four. He had been ex- 
pected, then. Or had the fourth place been 
intended for Jules? One inclined to credit 
the first theory. It seemed highly proba- 
ble that Liane should have telegraphed her 
intentions before leaving Paris. Indeed, 
there was every evidence that she had. 
Neither Monk nor Phinuit had betrayed 
the least surprise on seeing Lanyard; and 
Phinuit had not even troubled to recognize 
the fiction which Liane had uttered in ac- 
counting for him. It was very much as if 
he had said: ‘“‘That long-lost brother stuff 
is all very well for the authorities, for 
entry in the ship’s papers if necessary; but 
it’s wasted between ourselves. We under- 
stand one another; so let’s get down to 
brass tacks.”” An encouraging symptom; 
though one had already used the better 
word: “refreshing.” 

Spacious, furnished in a way of rich 
sobriety, tasteful in every appointment, 
the captain’s quarters were quite as sybari- 
tic as the saloon of the Sybarite. A bed- 
room and private bath adjoined. His sit- 
ting-room, or private office, had a studious 
atmosphere. Its built-in bookcases were 
stocked with handsome bindings. The 
panels were, like those in the saloon, sea- 
scapes from the hands of modern masters. 
Most of the chairs were of the overstuffed 
lounge sort. The rug was a Persian of 
rare luster. 

Liane had got her second wind and was 
playing variations on the theme of the 
famous six bottles of champagne. Lan- 
yard lounged in his easy chair and let his 
bored thoughts wander. He was weary of 
being talked about; he wanted one thing 
only—fulfilment of the promise that had 
been implicit in Phinuit’s manner. He 
was aware of Phinuit’s sympathetic eye. 

The woman sent the gray car crashing 
azain into the tree, repeated Lanyard’s 
quaint report of the business, and launched 
into a vein of panegyric. 

“Regard him, then, sitting there, mak- 
ing nothing of it all—” 

“Sheer swank,” Phinuit commented. 
‘‘He’s just letting on; privately he thinks 
he’s a great fellow. Don’t you, Lanyard?” 

naturally.” Lanyard gave Phin- 
uit a grateful glance. “That is under- 
stood. But what really interests me at 
present is the question: Who is Dupont, 
and why?” 

“Tf you’re asking me,’’ Monk replied, 
“T’ll say—going on mademoiselle’s story— 
Monsieur Dupont is by now a ghost.” 

“One would be glad to be sure of that,” 
Lanyard murmured. 

“By all accounts,’ 
takes a deal of killing.” 


said Phinuit, ‘“‘he 


“But all this begs my question,” 
Lanyard objected. ‘‘Who is Dupont, and 
why?” 


“I think I can answer that question, 
monsieur.” This was Liane Delorme. 
“But first, I would ask Captain Monk te 
set guards to see that nobody comes 
aboard this ship before she sails.” 

‘Pity you didn’t think of that sooner,” 
Phinuit observed, in friendly sarcasm. 
“Better late than never, of course, but 
still——” 

The woman appealed to Monk directly; 
since he did not move. 
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“But I assure you, monsieur, I am 
afraid, I am terrified of that one! I shall 
not sleep until I am sure he has not suc- 
ceeded in smuggling himself on board.” 

“Be tranquil, mademoiselle,”’ Monk 
begged. ‘‘What you ask is already done. 
I gave the orders you suggest as soon as | 
received your telegram this morning. You 
need not fear that even a rat has found his 
wav aboard since then, or can before we 
sail, without my knowledge.” 

“Thank God!” Liane breathed—and 
instantly found a new question to fret 
about. “But your men, Captain Monk— 
your officers and crew—can you be sure 
of them?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“You haven’t signed on any new men 
here in Cherbourg?”’ Lanyard asked. 

Monk worked his eyebrows to indicate 
that the question was ridiculous. 

“No such fool—thanks!” he added. 

“Yet they may have been corrupted 
while here in port,” Liane insisted. 

“No fear.” 

“That is what I would have said of my 
maid and footman twenty-four hours ago. 
Yet I now know better.” 

“T tell you only what I know, mademoi- 
selle. If any of my officers and crew had 
been tampered with, I don’t know any- 
thing about it, and can’t and won’t until 
the truth comes out.” 

“And you sit there calmly to tell me 
that!” Liane rolled her lovely eyes in 
appeal to the deck-beams overhead. ‘‘But 
you are impossible!”’ 

“But, my dear lady,’’ Monk protested, 
“Tam perfectly willing to have hysterics ii 
you think it will do any good. As it hap- 
pens, I don’t. I haven’t been idle or fatu- 
ous in this matter; I have taken every pos- 
sible precaution against miscarriage of our 
plans. If anything goes wrong now, it 
can't be charged to my discredit.” 

“Tt will be an act of God,” Phinuit de- 
clared: ‘‘one of the unavoidable risks of the 
business.”” 

“*The business!’”? Liane echoed. with 
scorn. “I assure you I wish I were well 
out of ‘the business’!”’ 

“And so say we all of us,” Phinuit as- 
sured her patiently; and Monk intoned a 
fervent “Amen!” 

“But who is Dupont?” Lanyard reit- 
erated stubbornly. 

“An apache, monsieur,” Liane responded 
sulkily, “a leader of apaches.” ; 

* Thank you for nothing.” 

Patience! I am telling you all I know. 
T recognized him this morning, when you 
Were struggling with him. His name is 
Popinot.” 
iM hy do you say ‘AA!’ monsieur?” 
There was a Popinot in Paris in my 
day; they nicknamed him the ‘Prince of 
the Apaches.’ But he was an older man, 
and died by the guillotine. This Popinot 
se calls himself Dupont, then, should be 

S$ son.” 

“That is true, monsieur.” 

‘ W ell then, if he has inherited his 
ather power- 

h It is not so bad as all that. I have 
eard that the elder Popinot was a true 


Prince, in his way, I mean as to his power 


with the apaches, His son is hardly that; 
€ has a following, but new powers were 
stablished his father’s death, and 
Temain stronger than he.” 
All of which brings us to the second 
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Three meals day 


yet thousands are unfit 


Lack of one vital element in 
food now known to explain 
why so many fall off in 
health 


CIENCE has made a discov- 

ery of far-reaching impor- 
tance to every human being. We 
know now that thousands are 
slowly starving even on three 
meals a day, 


It has been found that our food 
car.not furnish the life, the vital 
energy we need if it is short in 
one single element called vita- 
mine And in our daily meals a 
sufficient quantity of this vital 
element is often lacking. 


The food of the savage was 
rich in vitamine. Fresh vege- 
tables, such as spinach, contain it 
in good quantity. But many of 
our modern foods lack the water- 
soluble vitamine so that they no 
longer supply what we need for 
health and vigor. 


_ The richest known source of 
this new-found life-giving vita- 
mine is—yeast! 


Today thousands are eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast and gaining 
a strength and vigor they never 
knew before. Many physicians 
and hospitals prescribe it for the 
common ailments of lowered vi- 
tality, especially pimples, boils 
and constipation. Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, eaten regularly, helps to 
clear the body of poisons and 
make every ounce of nourishment 
count in building new stores of 
health and energy. 


Some ask: ‘‘Won’t yeast, when eaten, 
have the same effect as in raising bread?” 
No. Yeast is assimilated just like any 
other food. Only one precaution: if 
troubled with gas, dissolve the yeast 
first in boiling water. 


Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast at any time 
—1 to 3 cakes a day—spread on bread, 
toast or crackers—dissolved in fruit- 
juices, milk or water; or just plain. 
Order from your grocer a fresh daily 
supply of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

“Send 4c in stamps for the interesting 
booklet, ‘‘The New Importance of Yeast 
in Diet.’’ So many inquiries are com- 
ing in daily for this booklet that it is 
necessary to make this nominal charge 
to cover cost of handling and mailing. 

Address The Fleischmann Company, 
at Dept. J-23, 701 Washington Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Helps all the body processes 


By adding Fleischmann’s Yeast to their diet 
thousands are regaining a zest in their work un- 


known for years. 


The vitamine in which yeast is 


so rich helps all the body processes, promotes 


vigorous health, 
disease. 


needed throughout life. 


and makes us resistant to 
Scientists say that this vitamine 1s 


Eat 1 to 3 cakes of 


Fleischmann’s Yeast daily-—~a part of your regular 


diet. 
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part of my question, Liane: Why Du- 
pont?” 

Liane shrugged and studied her bediz- 
ened fingers. The heavy black brows 
circumflexed Monk’s eves, and he drew 
down the corners of his wide mouth. 
Phinuit fixed an amused gaze on a dis- 
tant corner of the room and chewed his 
cigar. 

“Why did Dupont—or Popinot,”’ Lan- 
yard persisted—‘‘murder de Lorgnes? 
Why did he try to murder Mademoiselle 
Delorme? Why did he seek to prevent our 
reaching Cherbourg?” 

“Give you three guesses,’ Phinuit of- 
fered amiably. ‘‘But I warn you if vou 
use more than one you'll forfeit my respect 
forever. And just to show what a good 
sport I am, I'll ask you a few leading ques- 
tions. Why did Popinot pull off that little 
affair at Montpellier-le-Vieux? Why did 
he try to put you out of his way a few days 
later?” 

‘Because he wanted to steal the jewels 
of Madame de Montalais, naturally.” 

knew you’d guess it.” 

“You admit, then, you have 
jewels?” 

“Why not?” Phinuit inquired coolly. 
“We took trouble enough to get them, 
don’t you think? You’re taking trouble 
enough to get them away from us, aren’t 
you? You don’t want us to think you 
so stupid as to be wasting your time, do 
you?” 

His imperturbable effrontery was so 
amusing that Lanyard laughed outright. 
Then, turning to Liane, he offered her a 
grateful inclination of the head. 

‘Mademoiselle, you have kept your 
promise. Many thanks!” 

“Hello!” cried Phinuit. 
ise?” 

““Monsieur Lanyard desired a favor of 
me,” Liane explained, her good humor 
restored. ‘‘In return for saving me from 
assassination by that Popinot this morning, 
he begged me to help him find the jewels 
of Madame de Montalais. It appears 
that he—or André Duchemin—is accused 
of having stolen those jewels; so it be- 
comes a point of honor with him to find 
and restore them to Madame de Monta- 
lais.”’ 

“He told you that?” Monk queried, 
studiously eliminating from his tone the 
jeer implied by the words alone. 

‘‘But surely. And what could I do? 
He spoke so earnestly, I was touched. 
Regard, moreover, how deeply I was in- 
debted to him. So I promised I would do 
my best. Et voila! I have brought him 
to the jewels; the rest is—how do you say? 
—up to him. Are you satisfied with the 
way I keep my word, monsieur?” 

“It’s hard to see how he can have any 
kick coming,” Phinuit commented with 
some acidity. 

Lanyard addressed himself to Liane. 

“Do I understand the jewels are on 
this vessel?” 

“In this room.” 

Lanyard sat up and took intelligent 
notice of the room. Phinuit chuckled and 
consulted Monk in the tone of one reason- 
able man to his peer. 

“T say, skipper: don’t you think we 
ought to be liberal with Monsieur Lan- 
yard? He’s an awfully good sort-—and 
look’t all the services he has done us!” 

Monk set the evebrows to consider the 
proposition. 


the 


“What prom- 


“T am emphatically of your mind, 
Phin,” he pronounced at length, oracular. 

“Tt’s plain to be seen he wants those 
jewels—means to have ‘em. Do you 
know any way we can keep them from 
him?” 

Monk moved his head slowly from side 
to side. 

“None.” 

“Then you agree with me it would save 
us all a heap of trouble to let him have 
them without any more stalling?” 

By way of answer, Monk bent over and 
quietly opened a false door, made to re- 
semble the fronts of three drawers, in a 
pedestal of his desk. Lanyard couldn't 
see the face of the safe, but he could 
hear the spinning of the combination ma- 
nipulated by Monk’s long and bony fin- 
gers. And presertly he saw Monk straight- 
en up with a sizable steel despatch- 
box in his hands, place this upon the desk, 
and unlock it with a key on his pocket- 
ring. 

“There!” he announced with an ample 
gesture. 

Lanyard rose and stood over the desk, 
investigating the contents of the despatch- 
box. The collection of magnificent stones 
tallied accurately with his mental memo- 
randa of the descriptions furnished by 
Eve de Montalais. 

‘This seems to be right,”’ he said quietly, 
and closed the box. The automatic lock 
snapped fast. 

‘“Now what do you say, brother dear?” 

“Your debt to me is fully discharged, 
Liane. But, messieurs, one question: 
Knowing I am determined to restore these 
jewels to their owner, why this open- 
handedness?” 

“Cards on the table,” said Phinuit. 
“Tt’s the only way to deal with the likes 
of vou.” 

“In other words,” Monk interpreted, 
“vou have under your hand proof of our 
bona fides.” 

‘“‘And what is to prevent me from going 
ashore with these at once?” 

“Nothing,” said Phinuit. 

“But this is too much!” 

“Nothing,” Phinuit elaborated, “but 
your own good sense.” 

“Ah!” said Lanyard. “Ah!” And 
looked from face to face. 

Monk adjusted his eyebrows to an angle 
of earnestness and sincerity. 

“The difficulty is, Mr. Lanyard,” he 
said persuasively, ‘“‘they have cost us so 
much, those jewels, in time and money and 
exertion, we can hardly be expected to sit 
still and see you walk off with them and 
say never a word in protection of our own 
interests. ‘Therefore I must warn you, in 
the most friendly spirit: if you succeed in 
making your escape from the Sybarite 
with the jewels, as you quite possibly 
may, it will be my duty as a law-abiding 
man to inform’ the police that André 
Duchemin is at large with his loot from 
the Chateau de Montalais. And J don’t 
think you’d get very far, then, or that your 
fantastic story about meaning to return the 
jewels would gain much credence. D’ye 
see?” 


“But distinctly! If, however, I leave 


the jewels and lay an information against 
you with the police?” 

‘But to do that you would have to go 
ashore.” 

“Do I understand I am to consider 
myself your prisoner?” 
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“Oh dear, no!” said Captain Monk, in- 
expressiblv pained by such crudity. “But 
I do wish you'd consider favorably an 
invitation to be our honored guest on the 
voyage to New York. You won’t? 


would be so agreeable of you!” 


It., 


“Sorry I must decline. A prior engage-.. 


ment———”’ 


“But you see, Lanyard,” Phinuit urged 
earnestly, ““we’ve taken no end of a fancy. 


to you. 


alone. And, with that feeling—the out- 


We like you, really, for yourself” 


growth of our very abbreviated acquain-. 


tance—think what a friendship might come 


of a real opportunity to get to know one - 


another well!” 
other time, messieurs——’ 


‘But please!’’ Phinuit persisted. “Just. 
think for one moment—and do forget that 
pistol I know you’ ve got in a handy pocket. 
We're all unarmed here, Mademoiselle 


Delorme, the skipper. and J. 
stop your going, if you insist, and know too 
much to try. 


But there are those aboard. 
who might—Jules, for instance. If he saw? 


We can’t 


you making a getaway and knew it might 


mean a term in a French prison for him— 


~ 


And if I do say it as shouldn’t of my kid ~ 


brother, Jules is a dead shot. Then there. 


are others. There’d surely be a scrimmage. : 


on the decks; and how could we explain 


that to the police, who, I am able to. 
assure you from personal observation, are — 


within hail? Why, that you had been 
caught trying to stow away with your loot, 
which you dropped in making your es- 
cape. D’ye see how bad it would look for 
vou?” 

To this there was no immediate response. 
Sitting with bowed head and somber eves, 
Lanyard thought the matter over a little, 
indifferent to the looks of triumph being 
exchanged above his head. 

“Obviously, it would seem, you have 
not gone to all this trouble—lured me 
aboard this yacht—merely to amuse your- 
selves at my expense and then knock me 
on the head.” 

“Absurd!” Liane declared indignantly. 
“As if I would permit such a thing, who 
owe you so much!” 

“Or look at it this way, monsieur,”’ Monk 
put in with a courtly gesture. ‘‘ When one 
has an adversary whom one respects, one 
wisely prefers to have him where one can 
watch him.” 

“That’s just it,” Phinuit amended. 
“Out of our sight, you’d be on our nerves, 
forever pulling the Popinot stunt, spring- 
ing some dirty surprise on us. But here, 
as our guest-——” 

‘More than that,” said Liane, with her 
most killing glance for Lanyard: ‘‘a dear 
friend.” 

But Lanyard was not to be put off by 
fair words and flattery. ; 

“No,” he said gravely, “but there 1s 
some deeper motive——” 

He sought Phinuit’s eyes, and Phinuit 
unexpectedly gave him an_ open-faced 
return. 

“There is,”’ he stated frankly. 

“Then why not tell me?” 

“All in good time. And there'll be 
plenty of that; the Sybarite is no Maure- 
tania. When you know us better and 
have learned to like us.” 

“T make no promises.” ‘ 

“We ask none. Only your pistol—— 


“Well, monsieur, my pistol?” 
“It makes our association seem 2 
formal—don’t you think?—so constrained! 
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lemon 
drink 


At fountains or in bottles 


Guaranteed under all pure food laws, Federal and State. 
Send for free booklet,“ How the Crushes'Are Made” 


2 © 1921,0.-C.Co, All rights reserved. One of a series painted by Norman Rockwell for Orange-Crush Co, 


Lemon-Crush, like its companion drinks, Orange-Crush and Lime- 
Crush, is served delightfully carbonated and cool. These three drinks 
are delicious and dépendable because:their flavors are genuine 


Prepared by Orange-Crush Co, Plant and Labératories, Chicago blends of fruit oils, fruit juices and citric acid from lemons, oranges 


Research Laboratory, Los Angeles 


or limes, granulatéd sugar, certified food color and carbonated water. 
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Come, Mr. Lanyard; be reasonable. What 
is a pistol] between friends?” 

Lanyard shrugged, sighed, and produced 
the weapon. 


“Really,” he said, handing it over to 
Monk, “how could anyone resist such 
disarming expressions? ”’ 

The captain thanked him solemnly and 
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put the weapon away in his safe, together 
with the steel despatch-box and Liane 
Delorme’s personal treasure of precious 
stones. 


The altogether unexpected events that took place on board the yacht will be told in July Cosmopolitan. Louis Joseph 


Vance has never written a story in which the mystery has been more adroitly sustained. 


Be sure to get the next 


installment by ordering from your newsdealer a copy of the July number now. 


of his sister in her checker-board rompers. 
He didn’t think much about it save to 
wonder where she had disappeared to, and 
to congratulate himself on the fact that 
until she came back he would not have to 
answer any embarrassing questions. 

The girl's name was Sherry, she told 
him. 

“French?” he inquired. 
dancing. 

“No. Arabian,” she replied. 
for Scheherezade.”’ 

“The teller of tales," he mused. 

“Only one or two this evening,” she de- 
fended, with the quick flash of a smile. 

Blondes should wear black velvet masks 
always, he thought. It certainly lent addi- 
tional allure, even to an already lovely 
face. 

The idea that she was a lady’s-maid was 
preposterous, much more _ preposterous 
than that she should also be a thief. One 
could understand a lovely woman as a 
criminal, but that a girl of Sherry’s educa- 
tion and personal charm should bloom un- 
heeded as a hair-dresser and_ stocking- 
mender to even as kind a mistress as his 
sister was someway an offense against na- 
ture. 

This train of thought led Henry up a 
dangerous one-way street. The logical 
conclusion was that here he was, a man of 
considerable education and appreciation, 
with moderate wealth and position, and 
with no attachments. It would be a favor 
to society to remove one individual from 
the ranks of its enemies. He was not en- 
tirely philanthropic, though. The fact 
that he had never touched the fingers of so 
galvanic a personality before in his life 
may have influenced slightly his tentative 
resolve to reform this one thief rather than 
entrust the job to the penitentiary au- 
thorities. 

Of course. if she had been a girl of equal 
beauty but of assured social position, he 
would not even have allowed himself to 
think such thoughts but, as things were. 
even if he was middle-aged, he felt confi- 
dent that he was probably a better man 
than she would be apt to meet on the paths 
down which she was surely headed. 

A tall, thin, and graceful parlor-serpent 
got in on Henry’s twosome and danced 
away with his pink-and-gold treasure. He 
hoped that she would steal her partner’s 
watch—the low hound to ruin an other- 
wise perfectly good evening’s entertain- 
ment, the only one Henry could remember 
to have had for fifteen years. The worst 
of it was that Sherry seemed to be enjoying 
it, and was actually laughing back at the 
youthful reptile who was presumably 
whispering of apples in her ear. 

A bear with a headache had nothing on 
Henry for grouchiness as he retired to the 
office of the club to smoke an unsatisfying 
cigarette. 

It was while he was buried in an over- 
stuffed leather chair with his back to the 


They were 


“Short 


You Have to Choose 


(Continued from page 48) 


desk that he heard the clerk in charge 
answer the telephone. 

“Country Club, steward talking,” the 
clerk said and then, after a long pause: 
“That’s terrible. and I'll do all I can by 
seeing the chairman of the house commit- 
tee right away. He’ll know what to do.” 

Henry wondered mildly what it was to 
cause the excitement in the clerk’s tones. 
He was not long in doubt, because a gen- 
tleman, presumably the chairman of the 
house committee whom the clerk had 
hastily summoned, arrived. 

‘What is it, Ferguson?’ Henry heard 
him demand. 

“There’s been a_ burglary at Mrs. 
Keaton’s house. Mr. Ranney,” the clerk 
replied. ‘She thinks there may be a mur- 
der, too, although they haven’t found the 
body vet. Anyway, all Mrs. Keaton’s 
jewelry is gone, and she thinks that the 
thief has come to the club in disguise. She 
wants you to have the doors locked and 
make an immediate inquiry. The person 
she suspects is her maid. and if she is here, 
she will be dressed in a harem costume.”’ 

‘“‘Hm,”’ Mr. Ranney grunted. ‘This is 
certainly very unusual, but I suppose we 
shall have to accede to her request. Fer- 
guson, vou attend to locking the doors per- 
sonally. Remove the keys and put them 
in your pocket. I'll give vou five minutes 
to do that, and then I'll assemble all the 
guests upon the dance-floor and we'll soon 
find out if she is here or not.” 

For an instant, cold panic took a tight 
hold on Henry’s heart. That gay spirit 
who had been laughing and talking to him 
only an instant before was doomed to a 
quick descent from the pinnacle of pleasure 
to the depths of gloom in a police-cell. 
And he had really led her into a trap by 
taking her to this masquerade in a con- 
spicuous costume. 

Once the guests were assembled. she 
could be picked out as readily as if she 
were wearing a placard: “I am a thief.” 
Panic was succeeded by determination to 
act. He had five minutes. Mr. Ranney 
had said so. The office was deserted. The 
clerk had gone one way and the chairman 
of the house committee another. Henry 
scrambled to his feet and moved without 
undue haste in the direction of the ball- 
room. An encore to the dance was in 
progress, a noisy one. He saw Sherry 
across the roony still in the company of 
that same tea-toad. It seemed wise not to 
cross the floor; so he waited where he was 
until in the progress of the dance she circled 
to within a few feet. Then he broke 
through the line of dancers and took her 
by the arm. 

he said. 

‘“‘But—” began the youth. He still had 
his arm round her. 

“You must.” Henry insisted, pushing 
the voung man aside savagely. 

The youth Jaughed. 

“Qh, if vou’re jealous——”’ 


Without paving any attention to the 
other’s remarks, Henry dragged the girl to 
one side, and through a door. 

‘Don’t ask any questions,”’ he ordered, 
**Come with me.” 

Just as he supposed, the front door was 
locked. But he rather imagined that the 
clerk had not had time to get up-stairs yet; 
so he raced to the second floor, the girl’s 
hand in his. 

The clerk was swifter than he had 
thought. In the broad corridor of the 
mezzanine they met him face to face. With 
a look of astonishment, the voung man’s 
eye lighted upon Sherry. He started to 
speak, but Henry suddenly remembered 
something he had learned in 1905 when 
playing football for Mr. Yost and, drop- 
ping the girl’s hand, ducked his head sud- 
denly and planted his shoulder in the 
clerk’s stomach. The young man was 
revived fifteen minutes later by one of the 
guests who happened to be a physician. 

Henry was glad there had been no out- 
cry. Taking the girl’s hand again, he 
raced down the corridor to a red light 
which he had seen as he rounded the top 
of the stairs. 

It was a fire-escape, one of those swing- 
ing-ladder affairs, and they reached the 
ground just as the music inside stopped in 
the midst of a phrase. Henry knew what 
that meant. Mr. Ranney was making his 
annnouncement. 

They had a few moments’ start before 
the clerk could report which way they had 
gone. 

There were a number of cars waiting in 
front of the club, but Henry judged wisely 
that it would be a mistake to try to escape 
that way. They were probably all private 
conveyances. 

It even seemed foolish to let the dozing 
chauffeurs see them. 

“This way,” he commanded, and drew 
his fellow refugee toward the back of the 
club. Fortunately there was an_ alley 
which was reached from the club grounds 
by a batten gate. 

It was padlocked, but Henry lifted the 
insignificant weight of the girl and dropy 
her lightly on the ground on the other side. 

“T don’t understand—”’ the girl began 
rather protestingly. 

“Can’t explain fully now.” Henry was 
panting. It has been remarked that he 
was not in as good physical condition as 
he had been fifteen vears before. “But 
you have been traced to the club. Police 
looking for you. We got out just in time. 

She regarded this statement with aston 
ishment for a moment and then laughed 
easily. 

“You darling!” 
threw a very disconcerting arm roun 
neck. It was cool and soft, and didn’t fi 
a bit the way it had when it had touched 
him legitimately in the dance. : 

No; he didn’t kiss her. For one thing, 
he didn’t have time. (Continued on page 123) 
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How ‘To Keep Your Hair 
Beautiful 


Without Beautiful, well kept Hair, 
You can never be Really Attractive 


TUDY the pictures of these beautiful 
S women and you will see just howmuch 
their hair has to dowith their appearance. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, 
it is simply a matter of care. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair if 
you care for it properly. Beautiful hair 
depends almost entirely upon the care 
you give it. 

Shampooing is always the most im- 
portant thing. It is the shampooing 
which brings out the real life and lustre, 
natural wave and color, and makes your 
hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair isdry,dulland heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bright, delight- 
fully fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordi- 
nary soaps. The free alkali in ordinary 
soaps soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. , 

That is why leading motion picture 
stars and discriminating women use 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This 
clear, pure and entirely greaseless pro- 

uct cannot possibly injure and it does 
not dry the scalp,or make the hair brittle, 
no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just 


f 


Follow This Simple Method 4 

IRST, wet the hair and scalp in # 

clear, warm water. Then apply a 
little Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, 
rubbing it in thoroughly all over the 
scalp and throughout the entire length, 
down to the ends of the hair. 


Rub the Lather in Thoroughly 
Gen or three teaspoonfuls will make 


an abundance of rich, creamy lather. 
This should be rubbed in thoroughly 
and briskly with the fiinger tips, so as to 
loosen the dandruff and small particles 
of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

When you have done this, rinse the 
hair and scalp thoroughly, using clear, 
fresh warm water, Then use another 
application of Mulsified. 

Two waters are usually sufficient for 
washing the hair; but sometimes the 
third is necessary. You can easily tell, 
for when the hair is perfectly clean, it 
will be soft and silky in the water. 

Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 

HIS is very important. After the 

final washing the hair and scalp 
should be rinsed in at least two changes 
of good warm water and followed with 
a rinsing in cold water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo, you will 
find the hair will dry quickly and evenly 
and have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it is. 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make 
ita rule to set a certain day each week 
for a Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. 

This regular weekly shampooing will 
keep the scalp soft, and : 
the hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh looking 
and fluffy, wavy and 
easy tO manage, and 
it will be noticed and 
admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsi- 
fied CocoanutOilSham- 
poo at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter. 
A4-ounce bottle should 
last for months. 
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‘Served Perfectly 


How it is done 


with Americas 
Favorite Beverage 


You meet few men 
with skill like that of the 

soda fountain expert. He takes 

a six-ounce glass and draws just 

one ounce of Coca-Cola syrup — the pre- 
cise base for the best drink— service that 
eliminates waste. 


Take a six-ounce glass, not a larger 
or a smaller one. 


One press on the syrup syphon, with 
the soda man’s sense of touch for 
exact measurements, gives one 
ounce of Coca-Cola syrup — you 
know just where it should come to 
in the glass to be precisely the right 
amount. 


Pull the silver faucet for five ounces 
of pure, ice-cold carbonated water— 
with the one ounce of syrup, this 
quantity fills the glass. 


Drink 


With a deft, sure hand he adds the ice-cold, 
It looks for an instant as 


sparkling water. 


though the glass would overfiow, but it 


doesn't. 
exactly the right proportion. 


You may take up a bit of the 
proportion of water with ice, as a 
small cube or crushed. Stir with 


a spoon. 


Done quickly? You bet. The 
rising bubbles just have time to 
come to a bead that all but o’er- 
tops the brim as the glass is 
passed over the marble fountain 
for the first delicious and refresh- 


ing sip. 


That’s the soda fountain recipe 
for the perfect drink, perfectly 
served. Coca-Cola easily 
served perfectly because Coca- 
Cola syrup is prepared with the 
finished art that comes from the 
practice of a lifetime. Good 
things of nine sunny climes, nine 
different countries, are properly 
combined in every ounce 


It has all been done 
in flashes. The glass 
is before you before 
there is time for con- 
sciouswaiting. Thirst 
is answered by the 
expert with Coca-Cola 
in its highest degree 
of deliciousness anc 
refreshingness. 


RADE 
REGIS 


The amount is five ounces — 


Guard against the natural mis- 
takes of too much syrup and too 
large a glass. Any variation from 
the ratio of one ounce of syrup 
to five ounces of water, and some- 
thing of the rare quality of Coca- 
Cola is lost; you don’t get Coca- 


- Cola at the top of its flavor and 


at its highest appeal. 


Coca-Cola is sold everywhere 
with universal popularity, be- 
cause perfect service and not 
variations is a soda fountain rule. 


DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 
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ODERN Navigation dates from 1762,when John 

Harrison’s Chronometer reached the West Indies, 

after a voyage of sixty-one days, with an error of 
only five seconds. 


T-he rich prize which Parliament had offered for halfa cen- 
tury—twenty thousand pounds sterling—went to Harrison. 
His victory, after thirty years of struggle, hinged on his 
previous invention of the Compensating Pendulum. 


Unlike the modern ship’s-watch, his timepiece was not 
suspended in gimbals but carried on a pillow. 


__ The world war set new standards in naval timekeeping. The tor- 
pedo boat, with its terrific vibration, bafled America’s experts till 
Elgin railroad watches were adapted to the service. And the first ac- 
ceptable ship’s-watches supplied our navy in quantities sufficient to 
equipthe U.S. Emergency Fleets were—as might have been expected— 
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LL the sweet romance legend of the } 

in the wedding ring. When the first faint glow of 

Christianity was lighting the world, Pliny the Elder told ngr atio hur 

of the custom which his people had borrowed from the First Co eg nal Cc ch, 
ancients of the Nile—that of giving a ring of iron to pledge the Kansas City, Mo. 
betrothal’s fulfillment. Considered y critics to te one of” 
Do you want to read the sweetest, quaintest story every told—the architecture in fect, examalee Of church 


idle It 
is frequently the scene of 

of an exclusive and fashionable 
character. 


romance of the wedding ring? Our fascinating brochure, “Wed- 
ding Ring Sentiment,” contains an exquisite collection of ring and 
wedding customs from the dim, uncertain past down to the develop- 
ment and introduction of Traub Decorated Rings which smart 
society everywhere has universally accepted. A copy will be sent 
upon request. 


Traus Manuracturinc Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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“Must hurry,” he instructed. ‘That 
cerk will tell them where we went, and 
they will search the neighborhood.” 

Even as he spoke, an uproar from the 
club-house told them that the search was 
on. Porch-lights were turned on_ all 
around the building, the grounds were 
brilliantly illuminated, and in front of 
the club the sound of motors being 
warmed up indicated that some of the 
pursuers were going to take up the chase 
mounted. 

Henry and Sherry crouched in the 
shadow of the fence. Stooping thus, they 
made a precarious way down the alley. 

They were nearly to the end when a 
blue-clad policeman sauntered into view 
across the end of the narrow thoroughfare 
and stood there watching. Henry knew 
at once that the block was surrounded, 
and that there would be a similar sentry 
at every other exit. 

They were still unobserved, thanks to 
the friendly shelter of the high board 
fence, which apparently continued all the 
way down the block. They plastered 
themselves against this fence. Henry, 
feeling his way along the flat surface, came 
toa gate which was not locked. He pushed 
it ajar just far enough to slip through and 
pull the girl after. It wasn’t much of a 
refuge, but it surely was better than being 
out there in the open alley. There was a 
hook on the gate which he fastened. 


The girl’s hand in his trembled. She 
was shivering. 
“You're cold,’ he accused himself. 


“It’s no wonder, though, in that costume.” 

“It’s partly from excitement.” she as- 
sured him. 

“While you’re waiting, put on this fool 
thing. It isn’t any good, but, at least. it 
will be one more layer of cloth to protect 
you against the wind.” He referred to 
his domino which he hastily placed around 
her shoulders. 

He was in this act when a tap as of a 
club on the wood of the fence somewhere 
near by froze them with delicious terror. 
She seemed to shrink into his arms, and 
he held her tight to keep her from falling. 
There was a sound of heavy footsteps in 
the alley. The fugitives inside stopped 
breathing. The footsteps paused in front 
of the gate. Henry thanked his lucky 
stars that he had thought to fasten it. 

Still it was only a moment’s respite. If 
the cop were suspicious, he would come in 
anyway. 

So Henry drew his partner after him 
and retreated as far as possible from that 
back fence. At the other end of the yard 
was a building, probably a dwelling. It 
was all dark. Presumably the inmates 
were all in bed or else attending the masked 
ball at the club. 

The footsteps started to move on. All 
would have been well except that, at that 
Particular moment, a long-suppressed 
sneeze which had been circulating around 
in Henry’s system at last made a dash for 
liberty “and exploded with tremendous 
emphasis. 

“Good Lord! Now I’ve done it,” he 
apologized contritely. 

And apparently he had. The steps 
Sutside which had retreated slowly now 
Teturned on the run. Some one fumbled 
at the gate. 

I'll stand him off for a minute and you 
se your getaway while I’m doing it,” 
fnry counseled, in the language and tone 


of the stage crook. “Step behind the gate 
when he opens it.” 

She had little opportunity to disobey 
him. because as the gate swung open, he 
reluctantly disengaged his arm and thrust 
her mere wisp of a body back of the portal. 

He himself stood full in the entrance, 
well braced. . 

A spot of light, from a pocket-flash dis- 
closed him in the classic Ajax pose. 

“Pardon me, sir,’ apologized the cop. 
“T’m looking for a woman thief who just 
escaped from the club.” 

“So am I,” declared Henry, with in- 
stantaneous decision. “IT was chasing 
her, and she just climb—or er clumb— 
anyway, she got over that fence.” He in- 
dicated the wooden division between the 
yard which they were in and the adjacent 
one. ‘I was just behind her when she 
threw some pepper in my face which made 
me stop and sneeze.” 

“Which way was she headed?” the 
officer demanded. 

“She dashed into this house here,” 
Henry replied. ‘At least, I think that’s 
where she went. She was going that way 
when I lost track of her.” 

“Come with me,” ordered the police- 
man. 

The officer went first down a_ short 
flight of stairs that apparently led to the 
basement of the house. Henry followed, 
the blackjack all raised ready to anesthet- 
ize the rep: esentative of law and order. 

The door opened unexpectedly to the 
officer’s touch and he :tepped inside. 
Henry, who had not counted on the en- 
trance being unlocked, followed closely 
after lest he get out of striking-distance of 
his prey. 

“Close the door,” ordered the police- 
man, in a whisper, ‘‘and, if there is a key, 
lock it.”’ 

Henry obeyed mechanically. Yes; 
there was a key. Its presence afforded 
him an inspiration which he acted upon at 
once by removing same from the inside of 
the door and transferring it to the outside. 
He closed the basement door with him- 
self on the outside and hastily turned 
the key. 

As he turned toward the alley gate, he 
sort of hoped that the girl would have 
made her escape by this time, from him- 
self as well as from the law. But he 
couldn’t conscientiously hope a hope like 
that with much enthusiasm, not until he 
had forgotten how warm she had been, 
pressing close to his heart. 

She wasn’t gone. And she slipped right 
back into his protecting embrace as soon 
as he found her. ‘This, of course, was 
merely to make it easier to explain there in 
the dark what had happened inside and to 
lay plans for the next move. Henry 
thought up just as elaborate plans as he 
possibly could in order to delay the con- 
ference. 

They felt reasonably safe in assuming 
that the end of the alley would now be 
unguarded since the erstwhile sentry was 
safely locked away, and so they boldly 
walked through to the next street, where 
Henry picked up a ta’ i, far enough away 
from the club so that there was little 
danger of the driver knowing about the 
burglar-hunt. 

In the friendly shelter of the cab the 
were whirled away out of the zone of the 
immediate hue and cry. 

“Ts your life always as interesting as 
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this?” Sherry asked him, in the com- 
parative lull in their evening’s adventure. 

“No,” Henry confessed, “‘nothing in- 
teresting ever happened to me until I met 
you.” 

“T, too, think this is the most fun I’ve 
had in my entire life,” the girl replied. 
“Tt seems a shame that we shall never see 
each other again.” 

That was Henry’s opening, the place 
where he should have offered the remain- 
ing years of his life upon the condition that 
she reform her habits and become a con- 
ventional citizen of this great and glorious 
country. He would have, but just as he 
began to speak, the taxi stopped in front 
of a brilliantly lighted house. Henry 
looked up. It was his sister’s residence. 
He himself had instructed the driver to go 
there, because he wanted to get his hat 
and coat and also, if possible sneak out 
some more conventional garments for his 
fellow criminal, but he had not expected 
to find things quite so lit up. However, 
he had to have a hat. 

He found every room in the house 
illuminated. | There was no chance to 
make an entrance unobserved. 

His sister Rose, still in her kilt costume, 
was explaining things to a police officer in 
the parlor. 

“‘Here’s my brother. He will know what 
happened because he must have been 
here. You chased the thief, didn’t you, 
Henry?”’ she interrogated. 

This suggested a line of reply to Henry’s 
mind, which might, otherwise, not have 
been able to function in time. 

“Ves, I chased the thief,’ he replied 
undramatically. ‘‘What all was stolen?” 

“We don’t know yet, sir,’ said the 
officer. 

“They got all my rings and jewelry,” 
wailed Rose, “and I’m afraid they killed 
Sylvia Seagrave into the bargain.” 

“Tell me just what happened,” de- 
manded Henry, to whom this idea of mur- 
der was a fascinatingly inexplicable angle 
to the affair. 

“Well, you see,” explained Rose, “after 
we got over to the club, I remembered that 
all my rings which I had taken off were 
lying on my dresser. As I had so many 
guests whom I couldn’t leave, I didn’t 
want to go back and put them into the safe 
myself, so I asked Sylvia to take the car 
and dash back for them. She’s a good 
scout, and she was only there with her 
brother, anyway, so she didn’t mind. But 
she didn’t come back and I got to worry- 
ing. After an hour had passed, I made 
Frank bring me home. There was no sign 
of Sylvia or of the jewels. H’wang said 
that he had let her in, but did not know 
when she left or how. Then, when we 
found that you were gone, too, we didn’t 
know what to think, but guessed that 
there had been foul play of some kind. 
We have telephoned the club because 
there is a possibility that the criminal 
went there in a hope of collecting some 
more booty. The extra tickets and the 
costumes are gone, and it looks suspicious. 
Now tell what happened to you.” 

Henry studied the situation for a few 
moments. 

“Would you be willing not to prefer 
charges and not to ask any questions if 
your jewelry were returned to you?” 

“Ves,” replied Rose eagerly. 

“Then there you are.”” With the air of 
a magician who extracts rabbits from a 
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silk hat, Henry produced from his vest 
pocket all the rings and other junk which 
he had almost forgotten were there. 
“How did you get them? Who stole 
them?” 
“You promised not toask any questions.” 
“But you’ve got to tell me about Syl- 
via,” insisted Rose. ‘Is she safe?” 
‘First, you tell me,” countered Henry, 
| “if Sylvia is a blond with very dark eye- 
| brows and eyes, and if she originally went 
|to the masquerade disguised as a lady’s- 
maid.” 
| “Why, yes!” admitted Rose, “But I 
don’t see——”’ 
“‘She’s safe,’’ Henry informed her. 
| “Where is she?”’ Rose demanded. 
| “JT am not absolutely sure,”’ replied her 


brother, “but I’]] know ina moment. At 
| that, it may not pay you to wait up.” 
He turned and left the room, In the 


| hall he picked up his own hat and coat 
‘and a lady’s fur-trimmed cape belonging 
to his sister and started toward the outside 
| door. He paused with his hand on the 
knob. Would she be there in the cab 


The cook-and-dining-tents were up, and 
supper was on the fire. The gasoline- 
flares were going, and our places at the 
table laid, each with its paper napkin. 
Over the stove Jimmy was cooking, and 
the head man of the village was squatted 
beside a dish-pan, ready for work. 

But where were our tents? 

Joe came up—Joe who had been in our 
noisy confidence about the cottonwood 
trees—and revealed the secret. He had 
found some trees for us. True, they were 
in the missionary’s back yard, but they 
were trees. Aided by Joe and a flash- 
light, we found them at last, spread out 
our bedding-rolls, looked at the trees 
closely for caterpillars and were not dis- 
appointed, and went back for supper. 

But before I went, I had made a dis- 
covery, which I had not the heart to reveal 
to Joe. The missionary’s house was 
sewered into a well in the yard. And from 
that well, some two feet from my tent, 
there rose a ventilation pipe. 

The banker sat on the ground in front of 
his tent and searched in a bag, in the 
darkness, for his night-garments. Sud- 
denly he sniffed. 

“Funny: thing,”’ he said: “I’ve always 
heard of the odors of Indian villages, but 
if you ask me, this town has it all over the 
others.” 

We ventured but a little way through 
the town that night. It had too many 
black, mysterious enclosures. The blan- 
keted figures looked stealthy, and the Zuni 
has a bad reputation for thievery. 

Now, of us all, Annabelle had the worst 
case of Indian dollitis, and on the next 
day she proceeded with her search. 

At luncheon, Annabelle came in breath- 
'less. She had found a doll—a most won- 
derful one—but she could not buy it. The 
Indian woman had indeed first sold it to 
her, then burst into tears and took it back. 
During the meal, however, came a mes- 
senger from the woman, saying she would 
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waiting for him to come back? Thinking 
of himself, as he was accustomed to think, 
diffidently and as a settled old bachelor 
he was sure that she would have seized her 
opportunity and fled. If she had he would 
still have a pleasant memory. I! she 
hadn’t, he—— 

He had to find out. 
door. 

The taxi still stood there. As he de. 
scended the steps, he thought of a thou- 
sand questions that he would have to ask 
her. Why hadn’t she told him who she 
was in the first place? Was she engaged or 
married? Was 

He opened the door of the taxi and the 
driver, according to prearranged instruc. 
tions, started up. 

Henry took the hand of his now silent 
and apparently frightened companion, 
his mind all ready to put the first one hun- 
dred and seventy-three questions. 

But he suddenly changed his mind and 
kissed her first. 

And asked her the questions afterward, 

Then he kissed her again—and again, 


He opened the 


So insistent has become the demand for Frank R. Adams’s delightful stories that 
in July Cosmopolitan—next month’s issue—will be published another one of his 
very best, “Is It the Super-Sex?” 


Don’t miss it. 


Adventuring De Luxe 


(Continued from page 73) 


sell it. So Annabelle went back, and the 
deal was completed, when once again the 
squaw took back the doll. 

Our interest was roused, especially as, 
during the afternoon, the matter began to 
take on almost a tribal aspect. Evidently 
the doll was an important one. For the 
Pueblo Indian’s doll is not a plaything. It 
is by way of beinga religious image. Made 
to represent the Kchinas, or ancestral gods, 
they are for the instruction of the young, 
and they undoubtedly sometimes become, 
in themselves, small fetishes of good for- 
tune. The parting with this doll was a 
solemn matter. 

At five o’clock apparently, counsel had 
prevailed against cupidity, and all bets 
were off. But late that evening, as we sat 
in the dining-tent, an Indian girl arrived, 
wearing a dark shawl, and under the shawl 
was the doll itself. The money and doll 
changed hands in the darkness, and Anna- 
belle was gravely warned to hide the 
image. So far all seemed to be well. 

By next day the cook-tent had de- 
veloped into a center of extreme local 
interest, particularly to children and to 
the old and very poor. After meals, How- 
ard, his kindly face aglow, would stand at 
the entrance, filling and passing out plates 
of food and tin cups of coffee and lemon- 
ade. Poor desert people, their sanctuary 
had not provedasanctuary. It gave them 
at the best a scanty living—a little mutton 
and corn-meal. Here and there was 4 
wealthy dwelling, where in the corral were 
horses and in the farmyard modern 
reapers, but the rank and file had barely 
enough to support them. Even the gat 
bage scraps were seized and eagerly 
devoured. 

Like the colored woman who had just 
naturally lost her taste for her husband, 
Bill had begun to lose his taste for the 
Indians. The other drivers, too, were 
surfeited with the long, idle days in which 
we bartered and bought. But now, at 
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least, we were to face again toward our 
starting-point. 

Our departure from Zuni was marked 
by a renewed frenzy of barter, but this 
time on the part of the Indians. They 
offered by signs to purchase my black silk 
neckerchief, and at the car I found a large 
chief trying on my leather motor-coat 
with covetousness in his very touch. He 
finally offered me ten dollars for it. But 
particularly they liked our jewelry. They 
offered me any amount of turquoise-and- 
silver jewelry for a pearl-and-moonstone 
pin I wore, and there was great dispute 
as to the nature of the stones in a diamond- 
duster ring. I gave it to them to examine, 
and it passed from hand to hand amid 
excited comment and argument. Then a 
chief took off a silver ring and offered to 
exchange. 

Beyond Oho Caliente the lead car stuck 
in a wash, and again there came the 
familiar pick and shovels. If Oho Caliente 
means hot water, which is my recollection, 
we were in it fora time. And at one place 
there was a sign which made some of us 
homesick and all of uslaugh. For it was a 
real sign, with an arrow pointing east, 
and it said, “New York.” 

Joe and the Ford had become our guides, 
for Joe hailed from the Mormon town of 
St. Johns, our next stop. Joe, it de- 
veloped, had picked out a place for us to 
camp. After the success at Zuni, he felt 
that camping-sites were his specialty. So 
we followed at his heels until Joe stopped, 
rose in the Ford with magnificent gestures, 
and indicated our location. 

It was a large empty lot at the corner 
of the two main streets. 

Immediately we got out and expostu- 
lated. We did not propose to be exhibited 
to make a Mormon holiday. We were 
not a traveling circus. 

“T had some hesitation in getting out of 
the car in the state of my trousers,” said 
the Head, “but I’m darned if I’ll get out 
of my trousers on State Street.”’ 

“You wanted trees,’ Joe protested. 

“We want privacy, too,” we retorted. 

It was then that Joe remembered his 
uncle. Eventually, we camped on a side- 
street behind Joe’s uncle’s house, driving 
away divers cows to do so, and by the 
bank of an irrigating ditch we settled 
ourselves with extreme comfort for the 
night. 

St. Johns is a prosperous, tree-shaded 
oasis in the desert. Between it andthe 
railroad in a straight line lies fifty miles of 
desert. By road it is nearer a hundred, 
and all its supplies must be freighted 
across that dreary waste. Yet it gave us 
soda-water and cold-cream, candy and 
moving pictures. And it appeared to 
have a small boy as its leading citizen. 

In the drug store this boy, head hardly 
above the counter, officiated with ability 
that was almost genius. Without batting 
an eye, he saw twenty-odd thirst-frenzied 
souls descending on him; without a quiver 
he filled and refilled glasses and mixed 
— We lost him when we returned 

0 Jimmy and supper, to find him at the 
Movies that night, selling tickets. When 
the performance began, he ran the auto- 


matic piano. If he isn’ 
‘ogee isn’t the mayor now, 
In the morning we went on to the Petri- 
Forest. 


What I think a number of us ex 
th ted 
to find in the Petrified Forest was npn 
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“The Woman Who” is unquestion- 
ably the most comprehevsive treatise 
of its kind ever written. It contains 
chapters on—How to properly care for 
your complexion; How to have thick, 
lustrous hair; How to have good- 


looking, graceful hands, sparkling 
eyes; How to have a youthful figure; 
What to do for insomnia, fatigue, etc. 
Specific home treatments that save 
time and money. 

The health and beauty hints given in 
“The Woman Who” have been en- 
dorsed and are practiced regularly by 
such beautiful stage and screen stars as 
Martha Hedman, Ruth Roland, Agnes 
Ayres, Corinne Griffith and many 
others. Think how much this means to 
you. And remember that all this won- 
derful information is embodied in a 
handsome little 24-page booklet that 
we send to you upon receipt of only six 
cents. You probably know us already. 
We make the famous $5 Star Eleciric 
Massage Vibrator, the $12.50 Star 
Motor Vibrator, and the Star Electric 
Fan, which sells for $10, complete. All 
guaranteed. Fitzgerald Mig. Co., 
Dept. 212, Torrington, Conn. 


Then see— 


The Star Motor 
“Uibrator 


$12.50 Complete—Best for Home Massage 


At Drug, Department, Hardware and Electrical 
Goods Stores. In handsome black leatherized boz, 
7.50). 


$12.50 complete. Canadian price, $1 if 
not at your dealer's, we'll ship direct on receipt 
of price, your dealer's name a address. Fi\iz- 


gerald Myg. Co., Dept. 21%, Torrington, Conn. 


33 states—$10 to $100 an acre. 
Farms Stock, tools, crops often included to 
settle quickly. Write for big illustrated catalog. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
150-BR Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


Colson Wheel Chaurs 


and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Models for All Needs 


he COLSON Co. 
141 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 


Oown Go 
Our Price 


Free 


|) 


This 75-year old Diamond Benké 
Enetitution, rated $1. 


fied forest; that is, great trees erect, with 
leaves and the usual trimmings of trees. 
But all stone. No wind to blow those 
shining, eternally silent leaves; fossil birds, 
perhaps on fossil branches, fossil bugs, and 
fossil squirrels. But it was not to be. 

Not that it is not extraordinary. But 
it is not spectacular. Out on the desert in 
the sun, and covering square miles of terri- 
tory, lie these ancient shattered trunks, 
turned to pure mineral of lovely colors. 
That is, they did lie there, for after a 
short time came trailing toward the cars 
divers enthusiasts, carrying, with or be- 
tween them, this new and unexpected 
booty. Car-springs began to sag with 
future paper-weights; the floors were cov- 
ered with embryo inkstands and clock- 
bases and door-holders. 

What remained of the Petrified Forest 
we left there, judging this best, as the 
forest has been extensively advertised. 

It was at Holbrook that Annabelle 
heard again from the doll. We had 
stopped for lunch, and later had lined up, 
a ragged dusty crowd, outside the shower- 
bath, where we could listen wistfully to 
the luxurious splashings from within. 
And we had reappeared, to rest on the 
veranda of the hotel before going on to 
camp in one of the leading streets of St. 
Joseph, when a tall, sunburned gentleman 
in a sombrero appeared before us and indi- 
cated that he was the sheriff. 

‘Sorry to trouble you folks,” he said, 
“but there’s a little trouble down at Zuni.” 

‘**Trouble!’”’ said the banker. ‘‘What 
sort of trouble?” 

“It appears that a member of your 
party bought a sacred doll there, and the 
tribe’s upset about it. Against the law, 
too, you know.” 

We tried not to look at Annabelle, but 
our eyes flew to her and stayed there. I 
could not, with every efiort, look away. 

‘“That’s ridiculous!” said the Head 
angrily. ‘‘Do you mean to say that that 
doll—that if any of us did buy a doll—it is 
unlawful?” 

‘That was a peculiar sort of doll,”’ said 
the sheriff, in his soft voice. ‘‘I don’t 


‘like to make any trouble, but I guess I'll 


| Annabelle turned a sickly green. 


have to look through your things.” 
He got up from the porch railing, and 
But at 


that moment he saw Howard, asleep in his 


chair across the porch. 

*‘Don’t happen to belong to his party, 
do you?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” we said shortly; ‘‘we are his 
party.” 

He considered. 

‘*Fine fellow,” he said. ‘‘Known him 
for years.- Wouldn’t like to give him any 
trouble.” He bit the end off a cigar and 
reflected. ‘‘I’ll go back to the office,” he 
said ‘‘and see if there isn’t some way out. 
I’d sure hate to put any member of his 
party in the jail.” 

Half an hour later, Annabelle emerged 
from the post-office, having consigned to 
it a mysterious parcel some twelve inches 
long. Not until then did we breathe 
freely. And not until sometime after did 
we learn that the banker had met the 
sheriff in the barber shop, and that we had 
paid in full for our laughter the day the 
banker had sat on the chimney. 


Now, for sometime, the nervous women 
of the party had been looking forward at 
night to terrible depths and unguarded 
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precipices, for we were to finish at the 
Grand Cafion. More than that, we were 
to camp overnight in the gorge. And 
whatever the plans for the future, there js 
no elevator there as yet. 

Now the trails of the Grand Cafion have 
a peculiar characteristic. They shrink, 
Between the time some people have come 
up and left their mules and sat in hot 
water to take out the soreness and their 
next meeting with those who have not 
gone down, the trails frequently diminish 
from their normal three feet or more to six 
inches. At no time, also, is the gorge less 
than a mile, or the wall below anything 
but completely vertical. This peculiarity 
also extends to the mules; they cease in 
retrospect to be willing creatures, only in- 
duced by kicking to break into a walk, 
and become rearing stampeding 
beasts, determined on suicide. 

“Just room, imagine, for the mule to 
place one foot in front of another,” it is by 
the time the limited reaches Omaha. 
“At one turn, with the gorge a mile 
straight down, my mule stampeded, and 
leaped to a rock above the trail,” is Chi- 
cago. By the time New York is reached, 
the survivor’s friends are shaking his hand 
and congratulating him on his escape. 

The truth is, of course, that the trails 
are absolutely safe. They are broad and 
well banked. The grades are sometimes 
very steep but mostly easy. Only rarely 
does one cling to the side of a precipice, 
and at those times the mules show no sui- 
cidal tendency whatever. In fact, I never 
saw mules more determined to live. 

Nevertheless, the round trip down the 
Hermit Trail and up the Bright Angel is 
an achievement. It requires endurance 
of no low order, but, fortunately, the mus- 
cles used holding back in the saddle are 
not the ones used in leaning forward on 
the ascent. It is more than thirty miles, 
that round from rim to rim, seven down 
the Hermit, twenty along the bottom of 
the gorge, which is still fourteen hundred 
feet above the river itself, and three up 
the Bright Angel. 

There is a good permanent camp at the 
foot of the Hermit Trail. There, having 
been assigned a tent-cottage, I parted 
from my mule without regret, for he had 
begun to pall on me, and lay down to won- 
der whether ‘I could stand twenty-three 
miles the next day. But, as I have said 
before, we had with us that sightseeing 
element which had a mania for collecting 
sights, and it now came outside and bel- 
lowed that we were only a mile or so from 
the Colorado, and the mules were ready. 

I did not, just then, care about the 
Colorado. I wanted to lie on my bed and 
reflect about the next day, and the won- 
ders of the great gorge, and supper and 
various things. But I went. Aiter all, 
what was the use of reflecting about the 
gorge? It was too big and deep for one 
mind. It was as beyond thought as it was 
beyond words. 

With groans, from mule and rider, I 
mounted again and sought the stream 


which has done this mighty bit of hydraulic, 


engineering. Or hasn’t, depending 0 
one’s theory about the cafion. Shall I ever 
forget the dispute between a junior mem 
ber of the family and the driver of the caf 
we had taken on the rim, when the driver 
sat with one hand on the wheel and, facing 
back, argued at thirty miles an hour, 
the unfenced brink of eternity? 
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If the Colorado dug the cafon, then it 
jsa strong and virile stream, and its ugli- 
ness is as the ugliness of a strong man. If 
it did not, then it is a hideous, muddy, 
and quarrelsome little river, without a 
trout in it so far as we could discover. I 
had seen it at its terminal, where it makes 
an inglorious end in mud flats at the head 
of the Gulf of California, where blue and 
white heron stood in it, and mud geysers 
spouted on its banks, and I had said: 
“This is its age. It has spent its youthful 
beauty above.” But it has no beauty. 
It has mystery and violence and mud, but 
no loveliness. 

We were well fed and housed at the 
Hermit Camp. Before we started, we 
wrote our names in the visitors’ book, and 
there found a curious thing. It had seemed 
to be the custom of those who had pre- 
ceded us to burst into poetry. Here, rising 
all about them, were the vast walls and 
giant peaks of the cafion. 

Poor little human dots, utterly invisible 
in their smallness from the rim of the 
cafion, living for a space in the most won- 
derful of all the world’s wonders—did they 
write poetry about it? They did not. 

They burst into song about their mules. 
As to the quality and tenor of those songs, 
they ran like this: 

I came on a mule named Elincre, 
I'll never do it any more. 


At three o’clock that afternoon, after 
such descending, climbing, such wonders 
of chasm and beauty of color as can be 
found nowhere else, we reached the foot 
of the Bright Angel Trail, and cast our 
wistful eyes on and up, to where through a 
field glass we could see above, tiny specks 
against the sky, the heads of those craven 
souls who believe, or profess to believe, 
that the only way to see the cafion is from 
the rim. 

Now the tales of shrinkage recurred to 
our minds. And there appeared no way 
up. Straight over our heads was our des- 
tination, and no discoverable cleft or 


) chimney; and it began to rain. It thun- 


dered and lightninged and rained. We 
took shelter in a hut, and watched our 
guides’ faces, but they seemed quite calm. 
One of them even stretched out on the 
floor and went to sleep while the thunder 
echoed and reechoed about us against the 
great walls, and a cold wind blew. 

But our motto was like that of the 
youth who carried through the Alpine vil- 
lage ‘mid snow and ice, his banner adver- 
using a patent packing-material. Also, 
there was no other way out. We started 
toclimb. And the Bright Angel Trail is a 
considerable climb. It rises between three 
and four thousand feet over a floor-space 
of a few acres. It is wide enough and safe 
enough, but it is not conducive to the 
peace of mind of nervous persons to look 
back and down. It is also not so joyous 
on a windy afternoon, when amid rain and 
Wind-gusts one’s mule takes a fancy to 
kick at the one behind. 

But when the rain ceased and the sun 
came out, through the new-washed air came 
such a panorama of loveliness as held us 
silent—purpic peaks and golden peaks, rose 
and blue, they rose above the cafion mists 
like fairy is! of some enchanted land. 


Ml twenty-four hours I remained in 
the’ resting irom my mule. Not for me 
€ tom-toms calling to the Indian dance, 
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And the same rich scents 
you may enjoy tonight 


VERYWHERE in Burma tonight 

little fires are being lighted, and 
in each home a little Burmese lady is 
sprinkling sweet powders over a live 
and glowing coal. 
All through India, up through China 
—in fact through all the length and 
breadth of the Eastern world, millions 
of people are happier and more rested 
because faint wisps of Incense are ris- 
ing in their homes. 


Vantine’s—the true 
Temple Incense 


And because of Vantine’s, the same 
delicate scents of the East may arise 
tonight in your home to delight you— 
to refresh you—to enchant you, 


Vantine’s Temple Incense is the name 
to think of. The druggist, the gift 
shop and the department store are 
your sources of supply —for all over 


the country these are the stations 
where you may get the true Eastern 
incense —the incense which the East 
uses and Vantine’s have imported for 


years. 


Which do you think 
you prefer? 


It comes in three delicate fragrances 
—Sandalwood, Wistaria and Pine. 
Some like the rich Oriental fulness of 
Sandalwood, others choose the sweet- 
ness of Wistaria and still others pre- 
fer the clear and balmy fragrance of 
Pine. 


Try, tonight, the fragrance which you 
think you prefer. Most shops have it 
waiting for you. 

But if your shop does not, just name 
that fragrance in the margin of the 
coupon, and we shall be glad to send 
it as your first acquaintance package. 


Vantine’s Temple Incense ts sold at 
drug stores, department stores and gift 
shops in two forms— powder and cones— 


and in packages at 25¢—50c and 75¢. 


Temple 


Incense 


Sandalwood 
Wistaria 


A.A. VANTINE & CO. 
65 Hunterspoint Avenue 
Long Island City, N.Y. 
I enclose 25c. for the Introductory 
Package of Vantine’s Temple Incense 
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| The Perfect Hair Remover 
| HEN you use DeMiracle there 


is no mussy mixture to apply or 
wash off. Therefore it is the nicest, 
cleanliest and easiest way to remove 
hair. It is ready for instant use and 
is the most economical because there 
i] is no waste. Simply wet the hair 
| with this nice, original sanitary 
| liquid and it is gone. 
l} You are not experimenting with a 
new and untried depilatory when 


you use DeMiracle, because it has 
been in use for over 20 years, and is 
the only depilatory that has ever been 
endorsed by eminent Physicians, 
Surgeons, Dermatologists, Medical 
Journals and Prominent Magazines. 


Use DeMiracle just once for remov- 
ing hair from face, neck, arms, un- 
derarms or limbs, and if you are not 
convinced that it is the perfect hair remover 
return it to us with the DeMiracle Guarantee 
and we will refund your money. Write for 
free boo 


Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 


At all toilet counters or direct from us, in 
plain wrapper, on receipt of 63c, $1.04 
or $2.08, which includes War Tax. 


DeMiracfe 


Dept. 11-A, Park Ave. and 129th St., New York 


furnishing 
We Start You in Business, (22.23 
men and women, opportunity lifetime to earn hand- 
some income operating our ‘‘New System Specialty 
Candy Factories’ anywhere. Booklet free. 
HILLYER RAGSDALE CO., East Orange, N. J. 


GRAFLEX KODAKS 


Cameras, Lenses and supplies of every 
tion. 


escrip- 
We can save you 25 to GO per cent on 


slightly used outfits. Write at once for our free 
_ Bargain Book and Catalog 
listing bundrede of slight!y usei and new cameras and 


supplies at money-saving prices. All gvodssuidonten days 
free trial. Money refunded :m full if unsatisfactory. 
You take no chances by dealing with ue. We have been 
established in the photocraphie business over 16 years, 


Central Camera Co., Dept. 36, 124 §.Wabash Ave., Chicago 


If over 18 and under 55 you car 
come a successful nurs 

the famous CHICAGO sy 
Home Traininz. Thousar 
cessful graduates in last 


| the post-card writing, and the tourists 


down below. For me, the hot, relaxing 

tub, the tray with delicious food, the sun- 
| burn lotion, and a book. But at last I 
rose, dressed and proceeded to the edge of 
the canon. Standing there, I looked 
down. My glance was kindly, affection- 
ate, even patronizing. 


Hunting the Prize 


morrow. He understood the reason of our 
wishing to try out ourselves and our guns 
on the facile wildebeest and undertook to 
lead us to the meat on the morrow. 

Half an hour before sunrise of the fol- 
owing day, we started out with what 
seemed an absurdly large cortege: the two 
horse-boys, English and Rungo; Five, the 
interpreter, and Quambe, the carrier of 
the big camera; four trackers, two local 
guides, and eight men to bring in meat— 
a total of twenty including ourselves. 
Immediately beyond the chain of water- 
holes we entered a region dotted with the 
milala palm which, owing to the fact that 
it is the source of sura, the favorite wine 
of the country, seldom is allowed to attain 
a height of more than eight or nine feet. 

It took us the best part of an hour to 
thread its interminable maze and then, 
just as we glimpsed the possibility of a 
wide-open plain beyond a_tree-covered 
rise, a low whistle from one of the carriers 
far in the rear stopped us in our tracks. 
Madada crept forward to reconnoiter, and 
presently returned to report a lone wilde- 
beest bull standing breast-high in an 
otherwise unbroken sea of grass. We had 
slipped from our horses, and by this time 
all our following had sunk from sight as 
silently and thoroughly as a covey of 
partridges. Putting the near-by tree- 
topped rise directly between ourselves 
and the quarry, we advanced into its 
cover, leaving it to Magudogudo and 
Madada to spy from the edge of the wood 
and decide upon the best route for a stalk, 
as we wished to get near enough for one 
of us to photograph and the other to shoot. 

Advancing cautiously to the very limit 
of the cover, the two trackers took off 
their hats and projected their bare heads 
inch by inch beyond the respective bushes 
they had chosen until each had a full view 
of the clear plain. Thus they crouched 
for a long time, and then Madada came 
to us with the statement that the bull 
must be lying down asleep or, to use the 
native idiom, he had “gone lala.” We 
were delighted with the news, and had 
visions of ourselves crawling to within 
fifty or perhaps thirty yards of our prey, 
as the wind was steady and strong; but 
one insistent question after another as to 
the exact locality the wildebeest had 
chosen for his morning nap elicited only 
the vaguest replies. | We stood around, 


| growing more and more impatient, and 


gradually all the trackers and some of the 
carriers gathered round us, one of the 
latter finally reporting that the bull had 
trotted off some minutes before and had 


| gone to a neighboring vlei to visit his wives. 


Such astonishing and circumstantial 
statements are very frequent in dealing 
with Kafirs, through an interpreter, and it 
is often a question whether they are due 
to the imagination of the medium or to 
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I sat down, sh 
slowly that day. 
me said, 

“Tam crazy to, 
fied to try it.” 

I smiled tolerantly. 

“I’ve just come up,” I said. 
wonderful. And easy. 


iy. I was moving 
nd a woman beside 


‘own, but I 


“Tt is 
Perfectly easy,” 


Idiot of Big Game 


(Continued from page 43) 
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that may be, they are seldom laughed at 5 


with blac 


by the trackers, and the more extravagant }) are easily 


they seem to be in far-fetched deduction 
the more gravely they are received. With- 
out taking the trouble to pick up the 
spoor of the vanishing bull, the entire 
safari started off for the vague spot where 
he was supposed to have gone to call upon { 
his consorts. 

We were on the verge of calling a halt 
in what seemed a ludicrous enterprise 
when we came to the edge of a vast open 
plain, and the trackers, with pleased grins 
on their faces, pointed with raised chins 
to the vagrant bull standing in full view 


their nun 


at a distance of from seven to eight hun- 
dred yards. ‘They made no reference to 
the fact that there were no wives in evi- 
dence, and we were too pleasantly sur- 
prised at coming up with our original 
quarry to quibble over the omission. We 
dismounted, surveyed the possibilities for 
a successful stalk, and found every condi- 
tion highly unfavorable. Between us and 
the bull was an almost grassless flat half a 
mile wide and broken by a single tree. 

Having learned by long experience that 
three out of five wildebeest shot are killed 
through their abnormal curiosity, I sug- 
gested to Cass that he take his gun and I 
the large telephoto camera and_ that. 
placing the single tree between us and the 
bull, we walk straight at him up the wind, 
the rest of the safari remaining in hiding. 
For lack of a better, this plan was put into 
effect. The wildebeest saw us from the 
moment we stepped out into the open 
plain, the single tree serving only as a pat- 
tial blind; however, he stood like a rock 
and apparently nothing short of an earth- 
quake would have persuaded him to move 
until he should get a clear enough view ol 
us to determine exactly what we were of 
otherwise convince himself that we were 
out for his blood. 

I have walked up on_ wildebeest fre- 
quently in this manner and have learned 
that the one essential is to keep a per 


fectly straight line, never showing the 
head or entire body even for an instant. 
Taking everything in our stride in the way 1 
of hummocks, holes, and an occasional 
bush, we walked rapidly to the tree and 
stopped directly behind it for a full minute 
to get our breath; then the camera de , 
ployed two paces to the right and the gut , 
to the left. The conditions were suc 
that the bull appeared to be much nearet 
than he actually was; he stood out like a 
black blot against the gray and pale gold 
of the open plain and, the fact that we ha 
walked down on him over a quarter of a 
mile also had its psychological effect 0” 
our senses. Cass fired as he heard the 
click of the shutter, making a hit at what 
afterward proved to be just over three 
hundred and fifty yards, and with bis 
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second barrel made beautiful running- 
shot, dropping the by. :n his tracks. 

‘he wildebeest was an especially good 
spawn, and havit given careful in- 
structions for the sti »ing of the mask, 
we left the carcass in the hands of the 
eight carriers to be skunned, quartered, and 
carried to camp. 

As is often the case when one has suc- 
ceeded in taking a single head after long 
search and hard work, we promptly began 
coming upon blue wildebeest by the half- 
yozen and the score. In reality, they are 
of a slate-gray color marked by deeper 


ever transverse stripes verging on black and 


dat 3 with black faces, manes, and tails. 


They 
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the Inhasune country, both by reason of 


\ their numbers and the fact that in the dis- 


tance they appear to be of a uniform jet- 
black color. A lone bull such as the one 
we had killed is the exception, because the 
wildebeest is so sociably inclined that 
when, by reason of failing strength, he is 
driven out of his own community, he 
immediately takes up with any of the 
group antelopes such as waterbuck, sas- 
saby, or impala, or with a drove of zebra. 

Wildebeest form the nearest living 
pototype to the herds of bison which once 
biackened our own prairies. They are not 


' nearly as heavy, but they are built so 


thickly round the head and shoulders that 
one loses sight of their insignificant hind 
quarters and gets an exaggerated impres- 
son of their weight and power. In the 
anda district they are usually found in 
herds numbering from ten to thirty and, 
when startled, go off at a swinging trot 
which at a shot develops into a mad gallop 
with heads hung low in the best style of the 
bison, raising a mighty cloud of dust. 
They are as fleet as any horse and possess 
an astonishing vitality, so much so that, 
unless mortally wounded or completely 
crippled by the first shot, the following of 
a blood spoor is conceded to be an almost 
hopeless undertaking. | Even a broken 
fore leg may mean many weary hours and 
miles of unsuccessful pursuit, and I have 
known of a case where a running female 
was pierced through and through by 
eleven solids before succumbing. It is 
hard to determine whether it is a sense of 
immunity and confidence in their speed 


which make them stand so frequently to | 


their own undoing or mere stupid curi- 
osity; but anyone who has watched them- 
perform as they occasionally do, whirling 
on one leg and gyrating their long tails 
while their weird faces retain a look of 
wall-eved solemnity, cannot fail to think 
of them as the buffoons of the plains, re- 
membering many a laugh at their antics. 
Shortly after leaving the fallen bull, we 
came on quite a herd, and while they 
watched the rest of our outfit, Cass made a 
careful stalk from one milala palm to 


_ another, and succeeded in taking a picture 


ata hundred and fifty yards. Thinking 
at the herd might be circled on horse- 


ack and driven close past the camera for 


b 


, 4 snap-shot, I mounted Hawthorne, and, 


after a long detour in the bush, broke 


through into the plain at a point which I 
ought would put me to windward, but 
ne my distance by about forty 
yards. The lead was more than enough 
or the Wildebeest; they started up-wind 
* @ terrific pace, and while it was hopeless 
_ the first ‘to try to turn them, Haw- 
ome had developed so instantly the 
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That Well-Groomed Gloss 
Which Men Admire 


Results from olive oil 


How to make hair glossy—this all important question is easily answered. 
How to give it silky texture and satiny gloss—follow the directions we give 
you here. 

The method is simple—the means yours for the asking. Palmolive 
Shampoo—the olive oil shampoo—will transform the appearance of your 
hair, making it soft and silky. You will be delighted with that all-admired, 
well-groomed, glossy appearance. 

You get in Palmolive Shampoo a blending of palm, olive and coconut oils. 
The combination provides a wonderful beautifier as well as the most thorough 
of cleansers. It works a transformation in the appearance of your hair. 


What olive oil does 


The first advice of a scalp specialist is the use of olive oil to make hair grow. 
Olive oil, with its penetrating, yet soothing, effect, goes right to the roots of 4 
the hair. Combined with the cleansing properties of Palmolive Shampoo it . 
loosens and removes the scales of dead skin from the if 
scalp pores. By lubricating and softening it makes 
possible the normal circulation of blood, which stimulates 
the growth of hair and gives it natural healthy gloss. 


Follow these directions 


Wet hair thoroughly in clear 
water and massage Palmolive 
Shampoo into your hair with the 
tips of your fingers. Move the 
scalp back and forth, which will 
stimulate the circulation of blood 
to feed the tiny hair roots. The 
olive oil has cleared the way. The 


Then—a_ thorough brushing 
and let your mirror prove results. 
You see gloss, softness and silky 
abundance—a real transforma- 
tion. Every such treatment will 
show further improvement. 


Send for trial bottle 


We will gladly send you a sam- 


shampoo will make a stiff, rich 
lather, which envelops your head 
like a cap. 

Wash the whole length of hair 
in this lather, rinse and then re- 
peat the operation. Let the final 
rinsings be thorough and finish 
with cold water. Dry by shak- 
ing and fanning. 


ple bottle of Palmolive Shampoo, 
containing enough for one gener- 
ously luxurious shampoo, no mat- 
ter how heavy your hair. 

This acquaintance bottle is sent 
absolutely free with our compli- 
ments. With it you receive a valu- 
able booklet No. 226 on scientific 
scalp treatment at home. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited 
Toronto, Canada 
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CLEAR YOUR 
COMPLEXION 


CUTICURA 


This fragrant super-creamy 
emollient for cleansing, puri- 
fying and beautifying the skin 
and complexion tends to pro- 
moteand maintain skin purity, 
skin comfort and skin health 
if used for every-day toilet 
purposes. Largest selling 
complexion and skin soap in 
the world. Sold everywhere. 


wes-Cuticura Toilet Trio 


Consisting of Cuticura Soap to cleanse and 
paar, Cuticura Ointment to soothe and 


eal, and Cuticura Talcum to powder and 
perfume. Everywhere for 25c. Sample each 
ree by mail. Address stal: Cuticura 


alden, Mass. 


Laboratories, Dept. AA, 
~Cuticu shaves without mug. 
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4) 
IN THE HOUSE 


spirit of the battle-charger that one could 
do no less than give him his head. For 
nearly half a mile we thundered down the 
open, almost breast to breast with the 
galloping herd, and as it plunged in a solid 
mass under the low-hanging branches of a 
fringe of izonzo trees I had all I could do 
to bring the horse to his haunches in time 
to save myself from repeating a certain 
chapter in Biblical history. 

As we had not shot at the herd, the 
trackers expressed the opinion that we 
could easily come up with it again, and 
after only half an hour’s spooring we 
sighted a group of five while our outfit was 
still under cover. The camera was again 
brought into play, and a picture of the 
small troop secured as it was just trotting 
off at not over seventy yards. From that 
day, wildebeest began to be a drug on the 
market, and it was possible to go out from 
almost any of our camps‘and secure one 
or two for the larder without much trouble. 
At first thought, it may seem that so 
stupid a beast would fall a prey to lion, 
but it should be remembered that while 
these prize idiots of the plains show a 
tendency to hang around longer than is 
good for them where man is concerned, 
they invariably have one of their number 
on watch, and no carnivora, save possibly 
the hunting-leopard, is a match for them 
in speed once they get started. The lion 
especially is not fast over a distance, and 
depends on his first rush and spring to 
secure his prey; were it otherwise, there 
would be few antelope left in Africa. 

Not the least entertaining and at times 
exasperating feature of African travel is 
the study of one’s servants and their ways. 
Edy bin Feraji, who was making his 
seventh trip with me, was extraordinarily 
silent, almost morose, and it was only 
after we had been out for weeks that he 
told us he had been “wrong in his head” 
and at the point of death from some myste- 
rious illness when the cablegram arrived 
saying we required his services. On safari 
he was useless as a captain but a tower of 
strength in himself, never calling on any- 
one for assistancé. I have known him in 
an emergency to set camp, make the beds, 
wash clothes, cook and serve dinner, clean 
the guns, stand by to close the mosquito- 
net the last thing at night, and at a sudden 
lion alarm appear at the tent door within 
thirty seconds, carrying a light in one 
hand and a loaded rifle in the other. Asa 
gun-bearer he was absolutely insensible 
to fear, and at least on one occasion saved 
me from certain disaster by his unalterable 
presence of mind; and yet he had his mad- 
dening faults. Nothing could make him 
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boss the Kafirs, hurry up the safari, or 
translate a sharp order. As an interpreter, 
he would listen to Madada pour out ten 
minutes of circumstantial statement which 
by gestures and expression we could per- 
ceive to be drenched in local color and 
stirring narrative, and when we _ were 
keyed up to hear what it was all about, 
Edy would translate as follows: “ He say, 
‘All right,’” and not another word could 
we get out of him. He was convinced that 
should we follow Madada to the places so 
graphically described, we would get game 
and that was all that mattered. 

Mohamet, who was the cook’s twenty- 
five-year-old son and Cass’s personal ser- 
vant, was a contrast in every particular, 
When we were taking him on, the only 
question we asked him was if he spoke 
English, to which he replied fluently and 
quite without accent; “Oh, yes, sir. I 
speak English very well,” and it was only 
on the first shooting-day weeks later, 
when Cass took him along as interpreter, 
that it developed that the boy had ex- 
hausted his entire vocabulary in that 
initial lying statement. In the days which 
had intervened, either Jack or Edy had 
interpreted sotto voce every order addressed 
to him. He was incurably deliberate, the 
first person in camp to go to sleep and the 
last to wake up. He wore a perpetual 
smile which seemed the essence of conceit, 
spoke Swahili in a soft, ladylike voice, and 
appeared to live in a happy dream beyond 
the reach of rough abjurations. It is a 
matter of lasting regret that we were not 
there to see his face when at the end of 
our trip and after waiting three days at 
railhead for a train, it was so rude as to go 
away without him, leaving him on the 
edge of the wilderness with five shillings 
of, our money in his pockets ana ten 
pounds of his wages in ours. 

Not until eleven o’clock on the night of 
Jack’s first great bust did the camp settle 
down to quiet, which strain, added to 
twelve hours’ hard work in the field, made 
turning out at dawn of the next morning 
unusually hard. It was moving-day and 
even while we washed our faces, the entire 
establishment melted away as though by 
magic, so that when we sat down to break- 
fast the orderly table was like an oasis ina 
scene of trampled ruin and _ wreckage. 
Jack’s painfully solemn and _lugubrious 
face was true to all the traditions of the 
“morning after.” To cheer him up we 
gave him a package of our precious tobacco 
and told him to share it with Edy. 

“Tha’s right,” he grumbled. “Give an 
old dog a bone and tell him divide it with 
the cat!” 


In July Cosmopolitan Mr. Chamberlain carries you with him into another part 
of the exciting African game country in pursuit of the pala-pala, the eland, the 
sable and the roan antelopes. 
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of detection. The points as to which she 
needed enlightenment being spires and 
Lady Hamilton, she went at her task with 
the avidity of a starving person at sight 
of food. 

As to spires, she was quickly appeased, 
for her volume on the old churches of Paris 
had the Sainte Chapelle as its frontispiece. 
Now that she had seen the name in print, 
she was sure of it. Because of being so 


little taxed her memory was the more 
retentive. Every sound that had fallen 
from Mrs. Collingham’s lips was stampe 
on her mind like a footprint hardened int? 


rock on a bit of untracked soil. Withia 
half an hour, she had learned the outliné 
of the history of the Sainte Chapelle, an 
with some fluttering of timid vanity, 4% 
grasped the comparison of its strong 
exquisite grace with her own personality: 
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But, after all, the Sainte Chapelle was | 


a thing of stone, whereas Lady Hamilton 
—she loved the name—must have been of 
flesh and blood. Here, too, there was a 
frontispiece, the very Dian of the Frick 
Gallery to which Mrs. Collingham had 
referred. Unfortunately, the illustrations 
were in black-and white, so that she could 
get no adequate idea as to the complexion 
or the color of the hair. The face, how- 
ever, With its bewitching softnesses, its 
heavenly archnesses, bore some resem- 
blance to her own. 

By sheer force of will, she brought her 
self to that moment in the afternoon 
when she stood at the studio door. She 
hadn’t thought; she hadn’t, in her own 
phrase, imagined. She had allowed herself 
no instant in which to count the cost or 


to shrink from paying it. Hubert, love, | 


} 


| 
| 


and the family deliverance from poverty | 
would be hers before nightfall, and she | 


meant not to look beyond. She opened 
the door softly. 

Before showing herself, she stopped and 
listened. There was not a sound. It was 
often so if Hubert was painting, and the 
silence only assured her that if he was 
there, as he probably was, he was waiting 


for her alone. He was waiting for her | 


alone with that look in his eyes, that 
maddened animal look which she had seen 
yesterday, so bestial and yet so compelling! 
Still more softly she moved forward among 
the studio odds and ends. 

Then she saw—and stopped. 

In a chair, a partly-draped woman, 
seated in the manner of the Egyptian cat- 
goddess, was holding up a skull. Though 
the woman looked the other way, Jennie 
could see her as a lovely creature, straight, 
strong, triumphant, and unashamed. Hu- 
bert was painting, busily, eagerly. .He 
raised his eyes, saw Jennie as she cowered, 
took no notice of her at all, and went on 
with his work. It passed all that she had 
ever imagined of cruelty that, as she turned 
to make her way out again, he should 
glance up once more—and let her go. 

Hubert—and the woman dressed like 
that! The woman dressed like that—in this 
intimacy with Hubert! She herself shut out 
—cast out—sent to the devil! Some one 
else in her place, when she might so easily 
have kept it! 

Jennie’s suffering was in the dry and 
Stony stage at which it hardly seemed 
suffering at all. Yes, it did; she knew.it 
was suffering—only, she couldn’t feel. 
She could think lucidly and yet put ,the 
whole situation away from her for the 
reason that it would keep. Anguish would 
keep; tears would keep. She could post- 
pone everything, since she had all the rest 
of her life to give to its contemplation. 
Just fer the present, the memory of the 
Woman in the chair with Hubert looking at 

& was'so scorching to the mind that she 
could do nothing but snatch her faculties 
away from it. 

Coming to Fifth Avenue and seeing a 
Motor ’bus stop near the curb, she climbed 
Into it. It was the old story of not know- 
ing where to go or what to do once her 
simple round of habits had been upset. 

huggled close to a window, she could at 
east be jolted along without effort of her 
wn while she still fought off the con- 
sclousness of the frightful thing that had 
it was not merely Hubert and 
a Woman; it was everything. So much 

a include that she couldn’t bear to 
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Sam is the name we gave 
the products of our laboratories 
at the inception of this business. 
Each passing year deepens its 
significance, because we hold 
fast our covenant with our 
customers and with our drug- 
gists. You will find it on many 
preparations for toilet, health, 
and hygiene, and know it to be 
assurance of efficacy and purity 
in every one. San-Tox prepara- 
tions may be purchased only in 
San-Tox drug stores. The 
nurse’s face on the packet and 
in the drug store window tells 
you which is San-Tox. 
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EDICAL sci- 

ence proves 
that unhealthy gums 
cause serious ail- 
ments. People suf- 
fering from Pyor- 
thea (a disease of 
the gums) often suf- 
fer from other ills, 
such as rheumatism, 
anaemia, nervous 
disorders or weak- 
ened vital organs, 
These ills have been 
traced in many cases 
to the Pyorrhea germs 


whichbreedinpockets 
about the teeth. 


Four out of five peo- 
ple over forty have 
yorrhea. It begins 
withtender andbleed- 
ing gums. Then the 
gumsrecede,theteeth 
decay, loosen and fall 
out, or must be ex- 
tracted to rid the sys- 
tem of the infecting 
Pyorrhea germs. 
Guard your health 
and your teeth. Keep 
Pyorrheaaway. Visit 
your denust often for 
tooth and gum in- 
spection, and make 
dailyuse of Forhan’s 
For the Gums. 
Forhan’s For the 
Gums will prevent 
Pyorrhea—orcheck 
its progress—if used 
consistently. Ordi- 
nary dentifrices 
cannot do this. 
Forhan’s will keep 
the gums firm and 
healthy, the teeth 
white and clean. 
35c and 60c tubes 
in U.S. and Can. 
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BRUSH YOUR TEETH 
WITH IT 


FORMULA OF 


NEW YORK 
SPECIALIST IN 
DISEASES OF THE MOUTH 


PREPARED FOR THE 
. PRESCRIPTION OF THE 


DENTAL PROFESS! 


Formula of 
R.J.Forhan,D.D.S. 
FORHAN CO. 

New York 


Forhan’s, Ltd. 
Montreal 


Tais Interesting Free Book shows 
how you can become a skilled player of piano 
or organ in your own home, at ONE-QUARTER 
USUAL COST. Dr. Quinn's famous Written 
Method is endorsed by leading musicians and 
heads of State Conservatories. Successful 25 
years. Play chords AT ONCE and complete 
piece in every key, WITHIN 4 LESSONS. 
&« c yet easy to und d. Fully i d. For beginners or teachers, 
old or young. ALL MUSIC FREE. Diploma granted. Write today for 64- 
page free book, **How to Learn Piano or Organ.”’ 


M. L. QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio (P26, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


Be Well and Strong 


Improve Your Figure 
E what Nature intended 
you to be—a normal, healthy, 
energetic and attractive woman, 
If you are not perfectly well, get 
at the cause, 
Are you too thin? 
Are you too fleshy ? 
Is your figure attrac- 
tive? 


Let me teach you how to regain 
health and figure. I've instructed 
over 100,000 women; have had 20 
years experience; have successfully 
treated the most stubborn ail- 
ments. Physicians endorse my 
work, 

I teach you by personal letters, 
You devote but a few minutes 
daily to the work in your room, 
Results are quick and permanent. 

Tell me your height, weight and 
:ilments, I will respect your con- 
fidence and tell you what you 
need. Then you can engage my 
services if you wish. Write me 
now—today—don't forget it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 42 
Gotham National Bank Building 
1819 Broadway, New York 


| th’nk of this ruin to her beautiful house 
of cards. 

She wondered where she was going. 
There was a ferry far up on the Riverside 
Drive which would take her across to New 


f | Jersey, and thence, by a combination of 


| trolley-cars, she could work her way 
southward to Pemberton Heights. This 
would consume an hour and more, and so 
eat up part of the afternoon. What she 
would do when she arrived home with her 
dreams all shattered, God alone knew. 
If she could only have seen her friend, Mrs. 
Collingham, clinging to that kind hand as 
she poured out her heart 

Just then, a huge building came into 
sight on the left, and with it a new im- 
pulse. She had often meant to visit it, 
though the day never seemed to come. 
Gussie had once gone to the Metropolitan 
Museum in company with Sadie Inglis, 
since when she had been in the habit of 
saying that she had as good as taken a 
trip abroad. Jennie didn’t want a trip 
abroad; she wanted soothing, comforting, 
affection. She wanted another touch of 
that experienced, womanly sympathy, 
instinct with kindliness and knowledge of 
the world which she had tasted for the 
first and only time on that blissful after- 
noon at Collingham Lodge. 

It was to get nearer to Collingham 
Lodge that she left the "bus to drag herself 
up the long flight of steps and into the 
vast, cool hall. There were others going 
in, chiefly the Slavs and Ita'ians for whom 
she felt a legitimate Anglo-Saxon con- 
tempt, so that she had nothing to do but 
to follow them. Thus she found herself 
at the top of another long flight of steps, 
gazing about her in an awe that soon be- 
came an intoxicating sense of beauty. 

It was Jennie’s first approach to beauty 
on this scale of immensity and variety. 
It was her first draft of Art. Her chil:!- 
hood’s poring over “Ancient Rome Re- 
stored”? had given her a feeling for line 
and economy, but she had never dreamed 
that color, substance, and texture could 
be used with this daring, profuse creative- 
ness. Having no ability to seize details, 
she drifted helplessly up and down aisles 
of splendor and gleam. Here, there was 
gold and silver, here tapestry, here crystal, 
here enamel. The pictures were endless, 
endless. She could no more deal with 
them than witha sunset. Life came to the 
Scarborough tradition in her as it does to a 
frozen limb, with distress and vet with an 
element of ecstasy. A soul that had 
passed to a higher plane of existence, whom 
there was no one to welcome and guide, 
might have ventured timidly into the 
celestial land as Jennie among these lovely 
things outside her comprehension. 

She came to herself, as it were, on hear- 
ing a man’s voice say, in a kind of tone and 
idiom with which she was familiar: 

“Have you looked at this Cellini now? 
That’s the only authentic bit of Cellini in 
the United States. There’s six or seven 
other pieces in different museums that 
people says is Cellini, but there’s always a 
hitch in the proof.” 

Turning, she saw a stocky man in cus- 
todian’s uniform who was addressing a 
group of Italians, two bareheaded women, 
|three children between ten and fifteen, 
and a man. All were interested. All 
|studied the gold shell with its dragon- 
'shaped handle in purplish enamel. They 
‘commented, criticized, appraised, even 
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the children pointing out excellencies to 
each other. When they had drifted away 
Jennie turned to the kindly Irishman’ 
who, by dint of living with beauty, had 
grasped its spirit, and put a hesitating 
question. 

Did the museum contain a portrait of 
Lady Hamilton? 

He pursed up his nose. Not a good one, 
Not a Romney. There was one in gallery 
twenty-four, but it was by John Opie, of 
whom he had no high opinion. In com. 
parison with Romney, he thought Opie 
big and coarse, but since there was nothing 
better to be seen, Jennie might choose to 
glance at this second-rate specimen. 

“And Tl tell you another thing,” he 
went on confidentially. ‘‘You’re not used 
to looking at pictures and such like, are 
you, now?” 

Jennie said she was not. 

‘Well, then, go to gallery twenty-four, 
Find your Opie, which you'll see hanging 
over one of the doors—and don’t look at 
annything else. You'll have seen all you 
can absor-rb in wan day. Come back to- 
motrer, or anny other toime, and come 
straight to me. You'll find me _ here 
and [’ll tell you what to look at next. But, 
don’t take more to-day than you can 
enjoy.” 

He walked with her till she reached the 
boundary of his realm. 

But by the time she discovered her 
Lady Hamilton, she had only the courage 
to note listlessly that the hair was some- 


-what the color of her own—not chestnut, 


not russet, not copper, not red-gold, but 
perhaps a combination of them all. She 
had reached her limitations unexpectedly. 
The tide she had dammed had burst its 
barriers and rushed inon her. She sank to 
a chair in the middle of the almost empty 
room, her eyes blinded by sudden tears. 

In the end, she saw but one course be- 
fore her. She would make the best of 
Bob. To do so would mean that Bob 
would be disinherited by his ogre of a 
father, but with Mrs. Collingham’s aid a 
counteracting influence might be found. 
Moreover, she could thus return home, 
confess herself Bob’s wife, and offer the 
hundred dollars to her father as cash 
lawfully her own. Life would be simplified 
in this way, even though happiness were 
dead. 

She was the last of the commuting fam- 
ily to reach the house that evening, and, 
on crossing the threshold, was greeted with 
a sense of cheer. It did not mean much to 
her at first, for, with the optimism of a 
hand-to-mouth existence, a sense of cheer 
was the last thing the family ever aban- 
doned. She herself cast all outward alr 
of trouble away from her on opening the 
door because it was in the tradition. | 

Her father was seated quietly smoking 
his pipe, which he had not done for the 
past week or more. Gussie held the middle 
of the floor, her arms extended in a sel 
pentine wave, humming a dance-tune and 
practising the step. To mark the rhythm, 
Gladys was clapping her hands witha slow, 
tom-tom beat. Pansy alone stood apart, 
blinking and unresponsive, as if for reasons 
of her own she considered this mirth i 
timed. 


“Look, Jen!” Gladys giggled, as het 
eldest sister passed down the room. pnd 


is the new thing at the Washington. 
has got it so you wouldn’t know her from 
Samarine herself.” 
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Jennie went on to the kitchen, where, 
as she expected, her mother was getting 
the supper, and did her best to be non- 
chalant. 

“Hello, momma! What’s the good 
word? What makes everyone so gay?” 
.Lizzie looked up, a cover in one hand 
and a spoon in the other. Her face was so 
radiant that Jennie was still more mystified. 

“Oh, Jennie darling, your father has 
the money! He can make the payment 
tomorrow, and everything will come 
right.” 

0 Jennie’s plans recoiled upon herself. 
She had meant to tell her mother here and 
now that for four days past she had been 
Bob Collingham’s wife, and had a hundred 
dollars in her top bureau drawer. Her 
mother was to tell her father, and her 
father Teddy and the girls. But now— 
well, what would be the use? By keeping 
her secret, she might put off inevitable 
fate a little longer. 

“Who lent it?” Jennie asked, after she 
had chosen her line of action. 

“Nobody; that’s the wonderful part of 
it. It’s a hundred and fifty dollars Teddy 
has earned.” 

““Rarned!’ How?” 

“Selling bonds for a man he knows. 
He doesn’t want anything said about it, 
because it’s what he calls ‘on the side.’ If 
the house knew of it—that he was working 
in off times for some one else—he might 
lose his job. But, oh, Jennie, isn’t it 
wonderful?” 

Jennie thought it wonderful for other 
reasons than Teddy’s glory and the peace 
of the family mind. It was less easy to 
renounce Hubert than it had been an hour 
or two earlier. If he snapped his fingers 
she had said to herself, while crossing the 
ferry, she would run to him like a dog, 
in spite of everything; and if she did it, 
she would want to be free from the com- 
plications that must ensue if she were to 
proclaim herself Bob’s wife. 

Having assented to her mother’s praise 
of Teddy, she went back through the liv- 
ing-room and on up-stairs to take off -her 
hat and coat. Near the top of the stairs, 
the door of the bathroom opened suddenly 
and Teddy appeared in his shirt-sleeves. 
There being nothing unusual in that, she 
was about to say, ‘“‘Hello, Ted!” and 
ascend the few remaining steps to her 
room. 

But seeing her moving upward in the 
dim hall light, Teddy started back within 
the bathroom, and, with a movement he 
couldn’t control, slammed the door noisily. 
The action was so odd that she called out 
to him: 

“It’s only me, goose! What’s the matter 
with you? Have you got the jumps?” 

The door opened and Teddy reappeared, 
grinning sheepishly. 

‘II didn’t have my coat on,” was 
the only explanation he could find. 

Dear, dear!” Jennie threw over her 
shoulder, as she passed into her own room. 

We've got terribly modest all of a sud- 
den, haven't we?” 


But weeks later she recalled this lame 
excuse. 


XV 


_Durinc thenext fewdays, Wray snapped 
is fingers twice, and on each occasion 


ennie ran to him like a dog, as she had 
oreseen she would. 


(Queens and have usede Imbre 
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Che Perftume 


that was used by a 


teen of Long 


th 


(Ve-o-lay's) Ambre 


Royat, created fo 


ra queen, is exactiy 


the same to-day as it was many, many 
years ago 


F you could gently lift out 

of their seclusion the gowns 

of that lady who was Queen of 
France long ago, you would no 
doubt find clinging to them just 
the faintest trace, just a pale ghost, 
of that perfume, Ambre Royal, 
which Monsieur Violet (Ve-o-lay) 
created for her. 

And if you went to the Violet 
(Ve-o-lay) Shop at 29 Boulevard 
des -Italiens, where the exclusive 
Parisiennes buy their requisites of 
beauty, you would find that this 


perfume is precisely the same today. 


Ambre Royal face powder, of 
all the Ambre Royal family of 
products, is best loved by the 
exclusive Parisiennes—and more 
important, still, by thousands of 
our own American women all 
over the United States. For its 
royal fragrance, its softness and its 


possession of all the requisites 
of indeed, a royal face powder 
Ambre Royal is loved. Not the 
least of its attractions are the 
many shades in which it may be 
secured, including the fashionable 
evening shades and those for com- 
plexions difficult to suit. 

Then there is an extract, toilet 
water, vanishing cream, eau vege- 
tal, sachet and soap all having the 
fragrance of Ambre Royal. You 
can buy every imaginable requisite 
of beauty in many different per- 
fumes all under the name Violet 
(Ve-o-lay). The Ve-o-lay lines 
are all-inclusive. Ask for them, 
and ask us to send you a dainty 
book about Ve-o-lay, together with 
the name of the nearest dealer, 
Frank M. Prindle & Company 
(sole importers), 71 West 35th St. 
New York City. 


{ PRONOUNCED VE-O-LAY } 


Che name of a CRrfumer, not a. perfume 
QQ BOULEVARD DES ITALIENS, PARIS, FRANCE 


Frank M. Prindle & Company are the sole agents in 
the U.S. A. for the Maison Violet. We do not guaran- 
tee any article as a genuine Violet (Ve-o-lay) product 
unless it bears the following label printed in red 


Violet's (Ve-o-lay’s) Ambre 


Royal face powder is $2.59 

[OAD IN FRANCES a box; Number 51 Soap, 
cold cream (solidifié) is 
New voRK $1.00 a cake; and Creme 
Mealys is $1.50 a jar and 


75catube. Two new shades 
of Ambre Royal powder 
have just been received 
from France; No. 14, a 
rouge powder, and No. 16, 
a natural shade for bru- 
nettes. Prices slightly 
higher in the West. 
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No Corns Today 
| 


unless folks let them stay 


There is now a scientific corn 
ender. A famous chemist per- 
fected it. This world-famed 
laboratory supplies it through 
druggists everywhere. 


Millions of people nowadays 
keep completely free from corns. 


At the first sign of a corn they 
use Blue-jay—the liquid or the 
plaster. The pain then stops. In 
a little while the whole corn 
loosens and comes out. 


It is at your call. A touch will 
apply it. Its use seals the fate of 
a corn. 


People who pare corns keep 
them. People who use old treat- 
ments—harsh, unscientific—do 
themselves injustice. 


Atleast 20 million corns yearly 
are now ended in this easy, gentle 
way. Apply it to one corn to- 
night. Watch what it does. 


Plaster or Liquid 


Blue-jay 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago NewYork Toronto 
Makers of B & B Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


If you are interested in making 
your daily life smoother the 
Cosmopolitan Service Bureau 
canhelp you. Turn to page 140 


DIAMONDS 
WATCHES Ca 


cr 
GENUINE. 
, Beautifully Curly, Wedding Wings, The brilliant Dix, 
Gifts for th - 
~ Wavy Hair Like | White Gold: No. 424s 
ry the new way — the e ere are 128 a Mo 
Silmerine way—and you'll Also bargains at 
. fever again use the ruinous heated iron, ¢/§ baNallicres, —to suit your purse, 
ihe curtiness will appear altogether natural. Inks, Watches =\ Solid 14-k Green Gold 
e e © etc. Every article \\\\ hand carved. Sent on’ 
Liquid Silmerine 
Wh leot 
is easily brush. Isneither sticky be sent prepaid. some Ring box, 
a splendid dressing for the hair. Directions "ticle right 
bottle. At drug and department stores$L, satisfied pay one-fifth of 
‘owdered Tarkroot (facerester) . . . 1.00 
Powdered Barriflower (depilatory) 56 1.00 LOFTIS BROS. & Co. 
PARKER, BELMONT & CO., 134 Madison St.,Chicage THE OLD RELIABLE CREDIT JEWELERS 
0 Dept. A-892 108 N. State St., Chicago, Il. 
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The first time was in response to a 
telegram. The telegram said simply, 
Studio Thursday, three P.M. 


There was no signature, but Jennie 
knew what it meant. By one o'clock, she 
was dressing feverishly; by two, she had 
said good-by to her mother and was on her 
way. She was not thinking of her twenty. 
five thousand dollars now, or of any 
offering-up of herself. Her one objective 
was to drive that woman from the Byzan- 
tine chair so that Hubert shouldn’t look 
at her again. 

But she had not got out of Indiana 


Avenue on her way to the trolley-car ‘ 


when something happened which had never 
happened in her life before. She re. 
ceived another telegram, the second in 
one day. The messenger-boy, who was a 
neighbor’s son, had hailed her from across 
the street. 

“Hello, Jennie! Are you Miss Jane 
Scarborough Follett? That’s a name and 
a half, ain’t it?” 

Her first thought was that Hubert was 
wiring to put her off because he wanted 
the other woman after all. Her second, 
that he had already addressed her as 
‘**Miss Jennie Follett,”’ and she doubted if 
he knew her full baptismal name. Only 
in one connection had it been used of late, 
and that recollection made her tremble. 

This message too was unsigned, and be- 
ing so it puzzled her. 


Always close to you in spirit and loving you. 


That wasn’t like Hubert—and Bob was 
on the sea. 

She walked slowly, reading it again and 
again, till her eyes caught the address in 
a corner: Havana. She remembered then 
that the Demerara was to touch at that 
port, and understood. Crushing the yel- 
low slip into the bottom of her hand-bag, 
she made her way to the square and took 
her place in the car. 

As she jolted down the face of the cliff 
that this message hadn't 
come till after her return from the studio. 
Then it wouldn’t have mattered. It would 
have been too late to matter. Not thatit 
mattered now—only, that the way in 
which Bob expressed himself made her 
feel uneasy. ‘‘Always close to you in 
spirit.” She didn’t want him to be close 
to her in any way, but in spirit least of all. 
Latterly, she had heard Mrs. Weatherby, 
a convert to some school of New Thought, 
discourse on the unreality of separations 
and the bridging power of spirit, and 
while these ideas made no appeal to her, 
they endued Bob’s telegram with a ghostly 
creepiness. If he was close to her inspirtt 


| on an errand like the present one—— 


So she turned back from the very studio 
door. She couldn’t go in. She couldn't 
so much as put her hand on the knob. 
Knowing that Hubert was within a few 
yards of her, eager to be hers as she was to 
be his, she crept guiltily down the stairs. 

She cried all night from humiliation an 
repentance. It was as if Bob had laid a 
spell on her. Unless she could break it, her 
life would be ruined. : 

But the opportunity to break it came 
no later than the very next day. Chane: 
ing to look out into Indiana Avenue, she 
saw Hubert scanning Number Eleven from 
the other side of the street. He must 
indeed want to see her, since he had taken 
this journey into the unknown. 
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to aj Picking up a sunshade, she went out - 

nply, and spoke to him. He refused to come in, 
but begged her to take a little walk. 

“Jennie, what’s your game?” he asked 
ennie | roughly, as they sauntered down the 
, she | avenue toward the edge of the cliff. 
‘had | “Why don’t you come to the studio when 
n her | [ask you? What are you afraid of?” 
nty- “I did come—the other day—but——”’ 
any “Why didn’t you stay? I thought you 
ctive J would. Brasshead wouldn’t have minded 
yzan- | it, and you could have seen how the thing 
look | is done.” 

“What’s the good of seeing how it’s 
liana | done when—when you’ve got some one 
v-car 4 else?” 
lever “But, good Lord, Jennie, this is not the 
- re- | only picture of the kind I shall ever paint! 
din § Even if I go on using Emma for this, I 
vasa § shall want you for another one—and I’m 
cross | not sure that I shall go on using Emma. 

Do you see?”’ 
Jane She was so perturbed that she launched 
‘and § ona question without knowing what she 
meant to ask. 
was “Isn’t she——” 
nted “Oh, she’s all right as far as the figure 
ond, | goes. Features coarse. Not a bit what 
r as | I'm trying to get. Have to keep toning 
edif } down and modifying to give her the 
Only | spiritual look that you’ve got, Jennie, to 
late, | throw away. I keep thinking of you all 
le. the time I’m doing it. Look here: if you’ll 
1 bee come to-morrow, pay Brasshead off 
and you shall have the job.” 
you. By the time they reached Palisade 
Walk, the business was settled on a busi- 
was — ness basis. Not once did he depart from 
the professional side of the affair, and not 
and | once did she allude to the scene in her 
sin | dressing-room. But what was understood 
then | was understood, not less certainly for its 
that | being by passionate mental vibration, with- 
yel- | out a word, ora glance, or a pressure of 
bag, | the hand. 
took But the next day, as Jennie was leaving 
the house to keep her appointment, Josiah, 
cliff | who had gone out as usual to look for work, 
dn’t | had dragged himself home and fainted at 
dio. the door. j 
ould “Tm all in,” he mumbled, on his return 
atit } toconsciousness. “‘I don’t suppose I shall 
yin | ever get a chance to do a day’s work 
her | again.” 
1 in Jennie was so much alarmed that she 
lose forgot to telephone her inability to go to 
all. the studio till after her father had been 
rby, put to bed, and the doctor had come and 
ght, gone. 
ions “Oh, it’s all right,” Hubert had said 
and listlessly. ‘I didn’t expect you. I knew 
her, that if it wasn’t one excuse, it would be 
stly another——”’ 
virit “But I will come,” Jennie had inter- 
Tupted tearfully. 
idio “Do just as you like about that. Emma’s 
dn't here, and as you’re so uncertain, I’ve de- 
0b. cided to go on and finish the picture with- 
few out making a change.” 
s to He put up the receiver on saying this, 
S. So that Jennie was left all in the air with 
and her love and her distress. 
id a When Teddy appeared that evening, it 
het } Was she who told him of their father’s 
breakdown. 
ame “The doctor says it’s worry,” she ex- 
ine Plained, “and lack of nutrition. He says 
she he must Stay in bed a week, and we’ve got 
rom | ‘0 feed him up and not let him worry 
just again,” 
ken Teddy’s face grew longer and longer. 
Then we'll have to have more money.” 


Add This Beauty 


to your features— whiter teeth 


Millions of people have learned a way 
to whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. A ten-day 
test will prove it, and that test is free. 

This is to urge that you try the method. 
Watch how your teeth improve. See 
what beauty whiter teeth can add. 


A dingy film 


Teeth become coated with a dingy 
film. At first it is viscous—you can feel 
it with your tongue. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. 

That film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. It dims the natural luster. But it 
also is the cause of most tooth troubles. 

Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed init. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Must combat it 


The ordinary tooth paste does not 
effectively combat film. So the tooth 
brush has left much of it intact. As a 
result, the best-brushed teeth will often 
discolor and decay. Very few people 
have escaped the troubles caused by film. 


Dental science has now found effec- 
tive film combatants. Authorities have 


Pepsadent 


REG. YV.9,, 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
applicaticn brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


amply proved them. Now leading den- 
tists everywhere advise their daily use. 

The methods are embodied in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. And other 
factors, now considered essential, are 
included with them. 


The five effects 


Pepsodent attacks the film in two effec- 
tive ways. It keeps the teeth so highly 
polished that film less easily adheres. 

It stimulates the salivary flow—Na- 
ture’s great tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. 

So every use brings five effects which 
authorities desire. 


Watch it act 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
how teeth whiten as the film coats disap- 
pear. Watch the other good effects. 

Ten days will show you how much 
this method means to you and yours. 
The facts are most ‘important. Cut out 
the coupon now. 


Ten-Day Tube Free ™’ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 683, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, Il. 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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No Underwear is “B.V. D.” 
without this Red Woven Label 


MADE FOR THE 


[B.V. 


} BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg US Pat Of and Foreign Countries) 


It is your Guarantee of 
Value and Satisfaction 


“B.V. D.”) Underwear developed an entirely new prin- 
ciple which completely revolutionized summer underwear. 
The foundations of the world-wide popularity of “B.V. D.” 
Underwear are value and satisfaction. 


The “B.V. D.” ideal of service is expressed in the durable’ 
fabric, made in our cotton mills, and in every successive 
stage of manufacture —the result: proper-fitting, comfort- 
giving, long-wearing Underwear—“B.V. D.” 


Quality Ever Maintained 
“B.V. D.” Sleeveless Closed Crotch The B.V. D. Compan “B.V. D."' Coat Cut Under. 
Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A.) Men's New York ied shirts and Knee Length 


Drawers, goc the garment. 
RAPID 
Fireless Cooker 


Special Low Factory Price 
direct to you. Cooker is alumi- 
num lined throughout. Full 
set of famous ‘Wear Ever" 
aluminum cooking utensils 
comes with it. Ask for free 
‘ome Science Book. 

WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Detroit, Mich, 


$1.50 the suit, Youth's $1.15 the suit. 


==> Dr. Isaac 


Thompson’s 


EYE WATER 


Strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is sn 
Waray ideal eye wash. Good since 1795. Keep your 
eyes well and they will help keep you. 
: 35 At All Druggists or sent by 
c mail upon receipt of price 
if Write for our Booklet. It is FREE 
JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO, 


144 River St., Troy, N. Y. wept. 75 


THE 


Wecan teach you 
DRAWING 

in your own 
t home dur- 


Our 18 
years of success- 
ful teaching prove 
our ability. 

10 Courses in Com- 
mercial and Illus- 
trative Drawing 
Endorsed by high 
art authorities. 

Students trained by members of 
our Faculty are filling high-salaried 
positions. Artist's Outtit FREE 
to Enrolled Students. = 

Write today for Art Year Book. 


ScHODLAPPLED ART 


oom 1, BATTLECREEK MICA. 


DIAMONDS 
For a Few Cents a Day 


Diamond bargaine—123 pages of them. The greatest Diamond book 
ever published sent freef ryour name and address. Your cnoice of 
millions of dollars wortn of diamonds sent upon request. No money 

wn. Terms as low as afew centsa day. 8 percent yearly increase 
ip value guaranteed. Extra per cent bonus may be earned 


for 128-page book, th ds of bargains. No 
Write Today Write NOW to Dept 
ON i 


EAR_BOOK 
FREE vou 
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“You poor Ted, ves; but then you're 
making money on the side aren’t you?” 

Reminding himself, as he did a hundred 
times a day, that Nicholson had had five 
years in which to get away with it, Teddy 
passed on up-stairs to his father’s bedside. 

“It’s all right, dad,” he tried to smile. 
“Don’t you worry. I’m here. I'll take 
care of ma and the girls. You just make 
your mind easy and give yourself up to 
getting well.”’ 

Jennie’s attendance at the studio was 
thus put out of the question for many 
days, and, in the meantime, she had a 
letter posted at Havana. Fearing that it 
would come and attract attention in the 
family, she watched the postman, getting 
it one morning before breakfast. Bob 
wrote: 


“There is a love so big and strong and sure 
that separations mean nothing to it, because it 
fills the world. That’s my kind of love, Jennie 
darling. We can’t get out of it—I—even if we 
would. At this very minute, I’m sailing and 
sailing; but I'm not being carried farther away 
from you. The love in which you and I are now 
leading our lives is wider than the great big circle 
made by the horizon. Don’t forget that, dear. 
I’m always with you. Love doesn’t recognize 
distance. Love isn’t physical or geographical. 
It’s force. power, influence. I love you so 
much that | know I can keep you safe even 
though I’m on the other side of the world. I 
can’t fend troubles away from you, worse 
luck, but I can carry you through them. I 
know that, till I come back, you'll be having a 
hard time; but my love will hang round you 
like an enchanted cloak, and nothing will really 
get at you. You're always wearing that cloak, 
Jennie; you always walk with it about you.” 


While Jennie was reading this, Edith 
Collingham, at breakfast at Marillo Park, 
was springing a question on her father. 
She sprang it at breakfast, because it was 
the only time she was sure of seeing him 
alone. 

‘Father, how far are children obliged 
to marry or not to marry in deference to 
their parents’ wishes, and how far have 
fathers and mothers the right to inter- 
fere?”’ 

Dauphin, who was on his haunches near 
his master’s knee, removed himself to a 
midway position between the two ends of 
the table, as if he felt that in the struggle 
he perceived .to be coming he couldn't 
throw his influence with either side. 

Without answering at once, Collingham 
tapped an egg with a spoon. The broach- 
ing of so personal a que:tion between one 
of his children and b.~~<]f was something 
new. It had been an established rule in 
the household that, however free the 
intercourse between the boy and the girl 
and their mother, the approach to their 
father was always indirect. Junia had 
made it her lifelong part to explain the 
children to their father and the father to 
his children, but rarely to give them 4 
chance of explaining themselves to each 
other. Collingham had acquiesced in this 
for the reason that the duties of a parent 
were not those for which he felt himself, 
in his own phrase, specially ‘cut out.” 

The duties for which he did feel himself 
cut out were those that had to do with the 
investment of money. On this ground, 
he spoke with authority; he was original, 
intuitive, inspired. When it came to 4 
flair for the stock which was selling to-day 
at fift’’ and which to-morrow would be 
worth five hundred, he belonged to the 
illuminati. This being the highest use of 
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intelligence known to man, he felt it his 
duty to specialize in it to the exclusion of 
everything else. 

As already hinted, there were two Col- 
linghams. There was the natural man, a 
kindly, generous fellow who would never 
have made a big position in the world; and 
there was the other Collingham, standard- 
ized to the accepted, forceful, American- 
business-man pattern, and who, now that 
he was sixty-odd, was the Collingham who 
mainly had the upper hand. 

Mainly, but not completely. 
natural Collingham often made timid at- 


tempts to speak and had to be stifled. | 


He was being stifled while the standardized 
Collingham tapped his egg. It was the 
pupil of Junia, Bickley, and the business 
world who finally sought to gain time by 
asking a counter-question. 

“What do you Want to know for?” 

Edith was prepared for this. 

“Because I may make a marriage that 
you and mother wouldn’t like; and I 
think it possible that Bob may do the 
same.”” 

Whatever the natural Collingham might 
have said to this, the man who had been 
evolved from him could have but one 
response. 

“People who act on their own responsi- 
nes should be prepared to go the whole 
og.”” 

Edith sipped her coffee while she worked 
out the significance of this. 

“Does that mean that you wouldn’t give 
us any money?” 

“Rather that, being so extremely inde- 
pendent, you wouldn’t ask for it.” 

“Oh, ask for it—no; and yet 
_ “And yet you think I ought to hand 
it out.” 

“T was thinking rather of a kind of 
noblesse oblige -——”” 

“In which all the noblesse must be 
mine.” 

“Not exactly that. In which, perhaps 
the noblesse should be ours. Even if I 
should marry a poor man, I can’t help 
being a Collingham, a member of a family 
with large ideas and a large way of living.” 

“Yes; but, you see, you’d be giving 

them up.” 
_ “You can’t give up what’s been bred 
into you. And in my case, I should be 
bringing the man—you must let me say it, 
dad—I should be bringing the man I— 
I love—so little 4 

“He’s probably counting on a great 
deal. Poor men who marry rich men’s 
daughters generally do.” 

_“I was going to say that while he’d be 
giving me so much, all I could offer him 
— be money; and if I didn’t bring 

“Well? 


” 


Go on.” 


“If I didn’t bring that, I should feel so 


humiliated before him. 
an ignorance which was not 
act. 
“Who is this paragon, anyhow?” 

I thought mother might have told 

you. It’s Mr. Ayling.” 
“Oh, that teacher fellow.” 

He’s more than that, dad. He’s a pro- 
fessor in one of our greatest universities. 
ni . wri ler beginning to be recognized 
one ving, ideas. He has a position of his 

“Yes; but only an intellectual one.” 
She raised her eyebrows. 
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You Lose Money 
Every Day 
You’re Without 


The Bottle 


If the every-day economy of the fifty millions 
of THERMOS vessels in use throughout the world 
could be reckoned in dollars and cents, the 
tremendous saving would represent a sum far 
in excess of the initial cost to THERMOS users, 

Every day you’re without a@ THERMOS you are 
actually losing money—not forgetting the hot-and- 
cold comfort which THERMOs brings to you any 
hour of day or night, at work or at play, in 
health or in sickness, in or away from home. 

The motorist, for instance, finds that THERMCS 
pays for itself the first trip out. It provides 
the luxury of home prepared foods and liquids 
at home cost, at any time or place. It com- 
pletes the joy of motoring. 

Increased manufacturing facilities have 
brought THERMOs prices down within the reach 
of all wage earners. This means that now isa 
particularly advantageous time to purchase. 

You will know the genuine by the name 
THERMOS plainly stamped on the metal case and 
on the glass filler—the mark under which 
THERMOS products have been awarded Grand 
Prize at all International Expositions held since 
the issuance of THERMOs basic patents. 

Bottles, Carafes, Jugs, Food Jars, Lunch Kits, 
Motor Restaurants. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
General Offices: 
366 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Play Ball! 


< 


Two out, Joe at the bat with two 
strikes on him and the bases full! 


when a big league 

stick, a professional ball 
and the kind of glove Babe 
Ruth gets ’em with in the out- 
field comes in handy. 

Boys, they can all be yours, 
as well as suits for the team, 
if you will give us some of your 
spare time. 


We'll tell you how to earn a 
lot of other things you want 
too, if you will write to us and 
show us that you are a live- 
wire, willing to do some hus- 
tling among your friends and 
acquaintances. 


You could hardly call it 
work, it’s so easy, and you'll 
not only be able to earn what 
you want in a manly way, but 
you will get a lot of experience 
that will help you all your life. 

Just drop us a card and say 
“I’m the fellow you are looking 
for” and full details about our 
plan will be sent to you. 


International 
Magazine Company 
Dept. A6 


119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Publishers of 


Cosmopolitan Hearst’s Magazine 
Good Housekeeping Motor 
Harper’s Bazar Motor Boating 


Note to parents: Jf you want your 
boy to appreciate what it means to earn 
what he wants have him write to us. 


He straightened himself and prepared 
for business. 

“Look here, Edith: Don’t kid yourself. 
An intellectual position in this country is 
no position at all. The American people 
have no use for the intellectual, and they’ve 
made that plain.” 

She could hardly express her amaze- 
ment. 

“Why, dad! There’s no country in the 
world where people go in more for educa- 
tion, where there are more men who go 
to colleges ed 

“Yes—to fit them -for making money, 
not to turn them into highbrows. You 
must have a spade to dig a garden, but 
it’s the garden you’re proud of, not the 
spade.” 

“And the very president of the coun- 
try 

“Is what you call an intellectual man; 
but that’s a bit of chance. He’s not presi- 
dent because he was a college professor, but 
because he was a politician. If he hadn’t 
| been a politician—something that the coun- 
| try values—he’d still be in one of your two- 
by-four universities. Listen, Edith!” he 
emphasized his point by the movement of 
his forefinger. “We've a rule in business 
| which is the test of everything. So long 
as you stick to it, you can’t go wrong in 
/your estimates. The value of a thing is as 
|much money as it will bring. You know 
|the value of the intellectual in American 
eyes the minute you think of what the 
| American people are willing to pay for it. 
You say your intellectual man has a posi- 
tion of his own. Well, you can see how 
big the position is by what he earns. He 
| doesn’t earn enough decently to support a 
| wife, and so long as the American people 
have anything to say to it, he never will. 
You can box the whole compass of fellows 
who live by their wits—teachers, writers, 
journalists, artists, musicians, clergymen, 
and the whole tribe of them. We don’t 
want them in this country, except as you 
want a spade and a hoe in your tool-house. 
When they try to get in, we starve them 
out; and, Collingham as you are, once 
you’ve married this fellow, you'll go with 
your gang.’”’ He pushed back his chair 
and rose. ‘‘That’s all I’ve got to say. 
Think it over.” As he passed out through 
the French window to the terrace beyond 
he snapped his fingers. ‘Dauphin, come 
along!”’ 

But perhaps, for the first time in his life, 
Dauphin didn’t immediately follow him. 
Instead, he went first to Edith, laying his 
long nozzle in her lap. 

For five or ten minutes, as Collingham 
smoked his morning cigar while visiting 
the stables, the garage, and the kitchen 
garden, the natural man tried to raise his 
voice. 

“Why didn’t you say, ‘ Marry your man, 
Edith, my child, and I'll giye you ten 
thousand a year?’ Poor little girl,” this 
first Collingham went on, “she’s so frank 
and true and high-spirited! You’ve made 
her unhappy when you could so easily 
have made her glad.” 

“You said what any other American 
father in your position would have said,” 
the pupil of Bickley and Junia argued, on 
the other side. “True, you’ve made her 
unhappy, but young people often have to 
| be made unhappy in order that the foolish 
dictates of the heart may be repressed. 
| There are millions of people all over the 
| world whose lives would have been spoiled 
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if such early emotional impulses hadn't 
been thwarted.” 

And, after all, it was true that the ip. 
tellectual was not respected. The public 
pretended that it was, but when it came 
to the test of social and financial reward— 
the only rewards there were—the pretense 
was apparent. There were no intellectual 
people at Marillo Park; there were none 
whom he, Collingham, knew in business, 
There were men with brains; but to dis- 
tinguish them from the intellectual they 
were described as brainy. Edith as the 
wife of an intellectual man would be self- 
destroyed; and it was his duty as her 
father to stop, if he could, that self. 
destruction. 

By the time he had reached the point in 
his morning ritual which brought him to 
Junia’s bedside, he was_ standardized 
again, even though it was with a bleeding 
heart. He could more easily suffer a 
bleeding heart than he could the fear of 
not being an efficient man of business. 

“What use have you had for the twenty- 
five thousand I’ve paid in to your ac- 
count?”’ he asked, before he kissed her 
good-by. 

She concealed her anxiety that so many 
days had passed without a sign from Jennie 
under an air of nonchalance. 

““No use as yet, but I expect to have. 
I shali let you know when the time comes.” 

But no sign could come from Jennie, for 
the reason that her father died in mid-July, 
and, during the intervening weeks, she was 
tied to his bedroom. As the eldest daugh- 
ter, and the only one at home, all her other 
functions were absorbed in those of nurse. 
Luckily, there was money in the house, 
for Teddy had been successful in his ef- 
forts ‘‘on the side,’ and Bob continued to 
transmit small sums to herself, which she 
added to the hundred dollars in the top 
bureau-drawer. Bob, Hubert, Collingham 
Lodge, her ambition, and her love became 
unreal and remote as she watched the set- 
ting of the sun to which her being had been 
turned. In the eyes of others, Josiah might 
be feeble and a failure, but to Teddy and 
his sisters he was their father, the pivot 
of their lives, the nearest thing to a su- 
preme being they had known. 

Teddy paid for the lot in the cemetery, 
as well as the other expenses of the funeral, 
within a week‘of his father’s death. “Now 
I’m through,” he said to himself, with a 
long sigh of relief. 

“You darling Ted,”’ was Jennie’s com- 
mendation. ‘You must have given 
momma five hundred dollars at least. 
Now I hope you'll be able to save a little 
for yourself.” 

At the bank, Teddy’s younger colleagues 
were sympathetic, Lobley especially doing 
him kindly little turns. He asked him to 
supper one evening at a restaurant, where 
they talked of marksmanship at whi 
Teddy had been proficient in the navy. 
He was out of practise now, he said, t 
which Lobley had replied that it was 4 
pity. He, Lobley, had an automatic pist 
illegally at home, and if Teddy would like 
to borrow it, he could soon bring himse 
back to his old form. Teddy did so like 
and went back to Pemberton Heights on 
the thing secreted on his person. It wen 
with him to the bank next day—and every 
day. 
For Teddy had begun to notice symP" 
toms to which one less keenly suspiciow 
would be blind. Nothing was ever sal¢° 
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Raisin Salad 


1 cup Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins 
4 cup lemon juice 

2 cups chopped apples or pears 
2 cups coarsely shredded lettuce 
1 cup cream mayonnaise 


Wash and dry the raisins, 
add to the apples and lemon 
juice. Line bowl or plates with 
shredded lettuce, pile raisins 
and apples in center, cover with 
mayonnaise; serve with Neuf- 
chatel cheese balls and garnish 
top with small pieces of red, 
tart jelly. Shredded lettuce is 
a matter of taste. It will go 
farther and decorates better if 
shredded. 


Send for 97 other 
‘‘Beauty”’ Recipes 


Don’t fail to send the coupon 
for 97 other “beauty”’ recipes. 
Raisins lend charm and health- 
fulness to many other foods, 
also increasing their nutrition. 
The book is worth while and is 
free, so send for your copy now. 


SUN-MAID 


Rosy Cheeks from Raisins 


Certain foods, madam, bring the good looks 
of good health, due to the food-iron they con- 


tain. This luscious raisin salad is one of them. 


There's more than merely flavor in the 
luscious raisin foods that we suggest. 


There's food-iron- -an essential to good 
health. 


Without your necessary supply of iron 
in the blood you are paler than you 
should be to be pretty. 


The bloom of youth which shows on 
young girls’ and children’s cheeks is 
evidence of that proper supply of iron. 
It is the true beauty—the good looks of 
good health—and there’s no reason why 
‘all women shouldn’t have it. 


Serve raisins frequently in salads and 
desserts —in puddings, bread, pie, cakes, 
rolls, etc. Stewed raisins is a luscious 
breakfast dish and one of the most 
healthful known. Great sanitariums, like 
that at Battle 
Creek, Michi- 
gan, prescribe 
them for ane- 
mic patients. 


The raisin is also slightly laxative, 
which helps to keep complexions clear. 
* * * 

Use Sun-Maid Raisins~- California’s 
finest, made from thin-skinned, tender, 
juicy table grapes. Clean, sweet, whole- 
some American raisins—the kind you 

know are good. 


Three varieties: Sun- Maid Seeded (seeds 
removed); Sun-Maid Seedless (grown 
without seeds); Sun-Maid Clusters (on 
the stem). 


Be sure to send for the free book of 
luscious “‘beauty”’ recipes. 
CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 


Membership 10,000 Growers 
Dept. M-1506, Fresno, California 


| FR Recipes’’ 


California Associated Raisin Co. 
Dept. M-1506, Fresno, California 
Please send me a free copy of your book, “Sun- 


Maid Recipes. 
Name 


Street 


City State 
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Smoothing Life’s 
Pathway 


OESN’T it often happen that your 
day is spoiled—partially, at least— 
by some irritating little incident? 
Unexpected annoyances may crop up at 
any time. And so many plans—and 
dispositions—can be upset by a trivial 
happening! : 
You aren’t safe from trifling worries any- 
where—at home, at the office, or at play. 


But there are practical safeguards against 
some of the more common annoyances, 


worth the investment in the saving of 
mental wear and tear alone. 


Let us tell you about them. They are 
well-made, and the manufacturers are 
willing to back them with national ad- 
vertising as proof of their quality. 


Six products that will ‘‘smooth life’s 
pathway”’ for you are listed below. Write 
us, and we will see that you get full in- 
formation without any obligation on your 
part. Please mention each by number. 


Shaving with a dull 
safety razor blade is a 
poor way to start the day. 
Here is a device that 
sharpens your blades to 
a keen cutting-edge in a 
jiffy. It’s as easy as 
lathering your face. No 
rasped skin or jangled 
nerves. You can use your 
blades indefinitely, and 
keep them always sharp. 
Ask about Number One. 


When you get your feet 
wet you let yourself in for 
discomfort—and perhaps 
illness. It certainly is 
annoying to sit around 
with that mean, damp 
feeling. This product, 


applied to any kind of 


shoes, makes them water- 
proof. And not only that. 
It reduces shoe bills by 
increasing their wearing 
qualities. Ask about 
Number Four. 


An inconveniently 
placed electric light fix- 
ture is a nuisance. When 
you want to read you have 
to do a lot of chair and 
table moving. There is a 
certain invention that does 
away with such bother. 
With it installed in your 
home, you move the fixture in- 
stead of the furniture. You can 
change the lighting scheme of 
any room at will. Ask about 
Number Two. 


If you break your eye- 
glasses, it means slowing 
up in your work until they 
are repaired. The best 
way to prevent such acci- 
dents is to wear glasses 
that aren’t easily displaced. 
We will tell you the kind 
that don’t fall off easily. 
They are just as com- 
fortable as any other and 
they do stick to the nose. 
Ask about Number Five. 


Ten miles from a 
garage without the 


right tool, and some- 
thing wrong with your 
car! Wouldn’t this situa- 
tion.cast a shadow over 
your outing—or business 
trip? We can tell you 
about a compact motor 
set that will take care of ordin- 
ary road repairs. You can re- 
move worry from motoring 
with this outfit in your car. 
Ask about Number Three. 


Searching for objects 
in the dark is unpleasant 


and nerve-racking. There 
is no need of it if you 
take advantage of this 
discovery. Objects can 
be immediately located 
without any aimless grop- 
ing—no matter how dark 
the surroundings. There 
are scores of uses for it 
in your home, on your 
car, at the office, in your fac- 
tory. Ask about Number Six. 


or not. 


You can secure information from the bureau about any pro- 
duct whether it is suggested here, or whether it is advertised 
Just write us asking for the facts you want. 


They 


will be sent you.as soon as possible. 


Cosmopolitan Service Bureau 
New York City 


119 West 40th Street 
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money missing, and no hint thrown out 
that he himself was not trusted as before. 
He had nothing to go on except that Mr. 
Brunt became more taciturn than ever, and 
once or twice he thought he was being 
watched. The eyes of Jackman, the prin- 
cipal house detective, wandered often 
toward him, and twice he, Teddy, had seen 
Jackman in conference with Flynn. 

“They’ll never get me alive,” was his 
inner consolation, though immediate suicide 
suggested itself as an alternative, and 
flight, disappearance, an absolute blotting- 
out was a third expedient. 

Yet nothing was sure; nothing was even 
remotely sure. By becoming too jumpy, 
he might easily give himself away. Nichol- 
son had had five years. In two years, in 
one, Teddy meant to be square with the 
bank again. 


But one afternoon, as he emerged into 
Broad Street on his way home, Jackman 
and Flynn were talking together on the 
opposite pavement. The boy jumped 
back, though not before he saw Jackman 
make a sign to Flynn which said as plainly 
as words, ‘‘There he is now.” 

To Teddy, it was the end of the world. 
All the past, all the future, merged into this 
single second of terror. He looked across 
at them; they looked across at him. There 
was a degree of confession in the very way 
in which his blanched face stared at them 
through the intervening crowds. 

Jackman’s lips formed half a dozen syl- 
lables, emphasized by a nod and a lifting 
of the brows. 

“That’s the guy all righty,” were the 
words Teddy practically heard. 

Like a startled wild thing, he had but one 


[43 


impulse—to run. Actual running in Broad 
Street at that hour of the day being out of 
the question, he dived into the procession 
mounting toward Wall Street, ducking, 
dodging, pushing, almost knocking people 
down, and mad with fear. “‘ They’I!I never get 
me alive,” he wassaying to himself; but how 
in that crowd to find space in which to turn 
the pistol to his heart already puzzled him. 

At the corner of Wall Street, he sum- 
moned courage to look over his shoulder. 
They might not be after him. If not, it 
would prove a false alarm, such as he had 
had before. But there they were—Jackman 
scrambling laboriously up the other side of 
Broad Street, and Flynn crossing it, picking 
his way among the vans and motorcars. 

Teddy scurried on again, like a fright- 
ened rabbit, meaning to gain Nassau Street 
and somehow double on his tracks. 


Nothing that Basil King has yet written—and he has made many and significant contributions to modern literature—combines 


that dramatic intensity of plot with the sound understanding of American home life that distinguishes this great novel. 


It is 


unquestionably not only one of the most absorbing serials of the past decade but also one of the most important. 


end of his rope Larry was when Bob, old 
Batch, and many other attorneys in our 
state left the following week for a big bar 
meeting in Boston. If they had known, 
perhaps the story of the Bartlett defense 
might all be written differently. It was 
while they were absent, about a month be- 
fore the trial, that the telegram came from 
Atlanta, and old Patterson was involved 
in the Bartlett affair. 

Patt met Larry on Main Street one 
afternoon and made a startling announce- 
ment. 

“You’re just the chap I’m lookin’ for,” 
he growled. ‘I’ve got something here I 
was going to turn over to the sheriff, but 
I guess you'll be more interested. It’s a 
telegram for a dead man!” 

“Not—not—for Jim Bartlett!” 

“Yes; for Jim Bartlett.”’ 

Larry’s hand trembled as he tore the 
flimsy yellow envelop. . The wire was dated 
at Atlanta, Georgia, the preceding day. 
With the color fading from his face, the 
young man read: ; 

Unknown young woman attempted suicide 
here last night leaping window lccal hotel. 
Believe fatally injured. Will give no reason fcr 
act or divulge identity. Pocketbook in her bag 
has cards with your name. Tall blonde with long 
scar on left forearm, well-dressed, brown travel- 
ing suit. Do you know her? Advise. 


“Jim’s pocket-book!” cried Larry hoarse- 
ly. “It wasn’t found upon him and has 
never been located. Here’s a real clue— 
at last!” 

“Well?” demanded Patterson. 

“T'll take charge of this message, Patt, 
and I'll send this doctor a night-letter at 
once. Then I’ll start for Atlanta on the 
next train.” 

Into the Western Union office he went 
with the operator and paid out one of his 
remaining dollars for a long Atlanta wire. 
Then he faced the grim business of raising 
another hundred to carry him South. 

The following twenty-four hours were the 
Worst the man had lived since the afternoon 
of the shooting. 

If he had the money, he learned he could 
Teach Atlanta by Friday night. Once 


there; he felt confident of getting a con- 


The Last Dollar 


(Continued from page 70) 


fession out of the strange woman if the 
exigency of Ann’s predicament was ade- 
quately depicted to her. But Larry did 
not have the money, and he discovered 
that he couldn’t get it. He was driven at 
last to a long-distance phone to get in 
touch with his attorneys. 

Twice he called Boston without being 
able to locate his men. Finally word came 
back. They had started homeward by 
motor with some friends; they were making 
the trip via Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Larry was gray-lipped when he came from 
the booth. They might not reach Vermont 
for several days, since they appreciated 
no especial need why they should hurry 
back. Meanwhile, in distant Atlanta, a 
strange woman who might clear Ann 
Bartlett was dying. 

Old Jake Patterson appeared in his 
grumpiest mood that evening when Larry 
stood before the Western Union counter 
with a carefully worded night-letter. He 
kept the young man waiting several minutes 
while he finished off a sheaf of messages 
on the Boston wire. 

“What the devil are you thinking of, 
wiring old man Ezekiel or a hundred dol- 
lars?” Patt demanded, as he counted the 
words. ‘‘What does he care about you?” 

“Tt’s a chance,” Larry contended. “A 
desperate chance! He’s helped several 
loca! people with money for their businesses; 
he may be sport enough to take a chance 
on helping me now with something far 
more vital than business—a fight for a 
woman’s life.” 

“Tt’s money wasted,” announced Patt 
with finality. ‘“‘ While you’ve got it, you’d 
far better spend it on another night-letter 
to that doctor instructing him to put the 
woman through the third degree.” He 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘This’ll cost you 
ninety-five cents,” he declared “and the 
war-tax makes it just an even dollar!” 

An even dollar! 

Larry felt in one of his vest pockets. 
He pulled out a silver cartwheel. 

“‘ My first—and my last!” he commented 
grimly, sadly. 

“‘Whatderyer mean, your 
last’?”’ Patt wanted to know. 


‘first and 


“That’s the first dollar IT ever earned, 
Patt. Like all of us, I started out in life 
expecting to end up a millionaire. My dad 
was alive then. He persuaded me to save 
that first dollar as a souvenir. I’ve carried 
it since for a pocket-piece. So long as I 
had it, I was never really broke. But I’ve 
got to let it go now, Patt. With it spent 
at last, I’m really done for. Still, you 
never can tell what your last bullet may do. 
That silver dollar’s my last bullet in the 
battle for Ann Bartlett’s defense, Patt. 
I’m taking a chance that it’ll win the prize 
—shooting it at old Ezekiel.” 

Patterson swept the dollar into the till. 

“Money wasted!” he repeated stoically. 
“But if it should bring you back a hundred, 
you can’t call it a poor investment—spend 
one dollar and get it back a hundred times. 
I'd like to strike old Zeke for a hundred 
myself just now. Here’s my daughter, 
capable o’ travelin’ with people like the 
Prestons and the Thornes, and I can’t even 
scrape her up an odd hundred to let her go 
on to St. Louis with the Thorne girls, from 
Cleveland. I’ve got to write her to come 
home! Think of the shame and humilia- 
tion! All because I ain’t made—a million! 
Hell!” 

The Western Union manager was not 
in his office the following morning. The 
girl who sometimes substitutes for him 
declared he had gone to Springfield on 
business. 

“He acted awful queer last night,” she 
confided to our local reporter. “Amy 
ought to have her ears boxed. He’s really 
a regular dad at heart—Mr. Patterson is— 
but Amy just rides him to death.” 

All next day, Larry waited his reply from 
the wealthy old member of our summer 
colony on Preston Hill. It arrived about 
five o’clock. 

Mr. Ezekiel was in the Far West. The 
matter would have prompt attention on his 
return, however. His secretary so promised 
—with regrets. 

Larry merely laughed when he received 
that answer. He crumpled the sheet of 
damp yellow paper and threw it on the 
floor. The telegrapher was alarmed at the 
look in his eyes. 
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Ride to and from work on 
an Iver Johnson Bicycle. 
You’llfeel better,sleep better, 
work better, and save money. 


The Iver Johnson Bicycle 
is built with truss-bridge 
frame; seamless tubing of 
high carbon nickel steel; 
drop-forged parts; two-piece 
Crank set; and new “two- 


Why pay carfare? 


point” ball bearing construc- ed 
tion, both cones on one axle, 
always in alignment. Every 
bicycle guaranteed satisfac- 
tory. 

Iver Johnson Truss-Bridge 
Roadster Bicycle, $60. Other 
models, $47.50 to $75. (No 
extra charge for Coaster 
Brake.) 


Cosmopolitan for June, 1921 


At five o’clock Sunday afternoon, when 
the Western Union was open for an hour, 
another wire came through for Ann 
Bartlett’s knight in the lists of love and 
death. It closed the chapter. 


Useless for you tocome to Atlanta. Unknown 
girl died two o’clock. Could not obtain con- 
fession you suggested. 


Write today for free Bicycle Catalog“ B Illustrated book- 
let on Iver Johnson Firearms “A” also sent if requested. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 129 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers Street, New York 717 Market Street, San Francisco 


Iver Johnson Single and 
Deuile Barrel Shotguns 
combine accuracy and 
dependability. and are 
mnuderately priced. 


The Iver Johnson 2s 
the only automatic- 
ally safe revolver. 
You can “ Hammer 
the Hammer.” 
Quick accurate,sure. 


INVENTORS patent should | 


— Your Patent. Send model or 

sketch of invention for opinion of patentable nature. 
RANDOLPH & CO. 

Dept. 33 - - - Washington, D.C. 


RT Travel By Steamer 


For business or pleasure travel on the luxurious, 
clean, cool, comfortable D. & C. steamers. 


DAILY BETWEEN 
Detroit and Buffalo Detroit and Cleveland 


(Eastern Time) (Eastern Time) 
Lv. Detroit 5:30 p. m. Lv. each city 11 p. m. 
Arr. Buffalo §:30 a. m. Arr. each city 6:15 a. m. 
Lv. Buffalo 6:00 p. m. (Daylight trips during 
Arr. Detroit 9:00 a. m. July and August) 
FARE — $6.00 one way, FARE— $3.60 one way, 
211.50 round trip. $6.60 round trip. 
(War taz extra) (War taz extra) 
Berths, $1.80 up; staterooms, ¢+.54 up; parlor, $7.20 up. 
Rail tickets accepted, either way, between Detroit and 
Buffalo; Detroit and Cleveland. Automobiles trans- 
ported (gas must be removed). Wireless a 
For reservations address R. G. Stoddard, 
General Passenger Agent, Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 

A. A. Schantz, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 

J. T. McMillan, 
Vice Pres. 

R. G. Stoddard, 

Gen. Pass. Agt. 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


WE MAKE OVER 7O STYLES 


Catalog “B" illustrates—describes— 


= 

The Wise Autoist 
exerts caution when working on his 
car as well as when driving. He guards 
as carefully against infection from little 
Scratches and cuts as against collision. 


A 


is a dependable application — it is 
deadly to the germs of infection and 
promotes rapid healing. 
Knowing that serious trouble may follow 
the slightest accidents or strains, be wise— 
Prepare for such emergencies by keeping a 
bottle of Absorbine, Jr. in your car. 
$1.25 a bottle at your druggist’s or post- 
Paid. A liberal trial bottle sent for 10c. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
66 Temple Street - Springfield, Mass. 


| Old Patterson was back at his work. 
He had been the one to take the message. 
“The Atlanta girl lived plenty long 
/enough for me to have made that trip 
South,” lamented Hamilton. “If Ann is 
convicted, I shall always feel that she 
might have been saved providing I’d been 
able to raise that hundred.” 

Patterson’s red face paled. 

The next morning he received a wire 
himself. It was the news of his daughter’s 
death in the automobile accident. 

Monday night he did “crumple,”’ pre- 

‘cisely as our local reporter had predicted. 

Amy’s body was shipped back to Paris 
and the funeral held in the Methodist 
Church. And old Patt sat through it all 

| with the face of one who may have accom- 
| panied Dante through the Inferno. 

| The next week, he resigned his job and 
| went away to get over his grief—only to 
be summoned back home because he was 
one of the thirty-six local men impaneled 
for prospective jurvmen at the December 
sitting of County Court—the session that 
was to try Ann Bartlett. 


VI 


| VeRMONT has had many famous murder 
‘trials but no case ever fought out in our 
|particular Green Mountain community 
|has roused the interest caused by the 
| Bartlett case when it came up on the 
| docket just prior to the Christmas holidays. 
| It lasted five days, and the farmers drove 
in from miles around. Boston newspaper- 
/men and lady sob-writers overflowed the 
| accomodations of our local hotel. The 
court-house resembled a beehive with its 
crowds of excited, argumentative people 
|continually coming and going, and knots 
of the morbidly curious commenting on the 
progress of the trial on stairs, sidewalks, 
| and street. 

| The state’s case was brief and pointed. 
| Circumstantial evidence was overwhelming, 
On little more than a bald statement of the 
facts and the testimony of a few leading 
| witnesses, the state’s attorney rested. 

Old Batchman’s defense was a cleverly 
|arranged appeal to the emotions of the 
“twelve good men and true” to give the 
| lady in the case the benefit of the doubt. 
| When he sat down, however, everybody 
present sensed that he had lost. There is 
| good reason to believe that Batch, from his 
long experience with juries, also knew that 
he had lost. Wagers were already being 
/made on the penalty which might be 
'meted out to Ann Bartlett. The young 
'state’s attorney, anxious to add to his 
‘laurels, contrived to make it appear that 
the Atlanta episode had been advanced as 
the subtle work of an ultra clever lawyer to 
get his client out of an ugly predicament. 
Not that he crassly accused Batch and his 
associates of openly planting evidence; 
but over and over again he demanded to be 
informed why—if the whole truth of the 
| Atlanta affair had been told—had not 
some one gone to that Southern city and 
‘interviewed this mysterious woman who 
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COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL GUIDE 


Universities, Professional and Trade Schools (Continued from page 15) 


Rochester, Ni Y. Industrial Arts 


tetics. 


ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE 
Household Arts 


Normai and professional training for men and women 
Three Year Courses: Normal Manual Training, Domestic Science 
and Art, Applied and Fine Arts, Commercial Illustration, Design. 
Two Year Courses: Mechanics, Electricity, Chemistry, Architecture. 
One Year Courses: Vocational and Normal Manual Training, Die- 
Lunchroom and Institutional Management, Dressmaking, 
Millinery, Ceramics, Lithography. 
Modern Dormitory for Women: Write Dept. C for illustrated 
bulletins. State course desired. 


Rochester Athenaeum & Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 


Applied Arts 37th Year 


a Civil Mechanical Electrical 


mechanical drawing; also shop and ficld work. 


shops, Laboratories, Library, Apparatus and 
be sure to write. Expenses low. Address 


(Est. 1874) 


Study Mining Engineering 


at the oldest mining college in the United States ; located in 
heart of nation’s greatest mining districts, where practically 
every ore is mined and smelted; 10 pulldings; tuition 


studentsin demand, Four-year courses mining, a 
neering, metallurgy and mining geology, Ask for catalog, f 


Autumn Term begins September 5, 1921 
Registrar, Box C, School of Mines, Golden, Colorado 


Two Years’ Engineering Course “i D222 


Compact courses of essentials. Rich in higher mgathomatics, higher science and 
anned 
and money, but strong in purpose, Courses distinguished alike for 
what is embraced and what is omitted. Especially adapted to 
Young Men of Common School Education 
Young Engineers with Practical Experience, but no degree 
No entrance examination or High School yieme required. Moderr 
fachinery. 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, 20C St., Angola, Ind. 


Colorado Schools Mines 


With Diploma’ 


Chemical 


for those short in time 


If interested, 


University of 
Massachusetts 


High School Graduates admitted to 
Collegiate Depart ment 
School of Nursing 
School of Optometry 
School of Osteopathy 
Two Years Premedical Training 
admits to 
School of Medicine 
Two Years High School Training 
admits to 
School of Podiatry and 
The Preparatory School 
For catalog address John Hall Smith, 
Secretary, 657 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the country 
await men and women who prepare themselves now. 
For 26 years we have successfully taught 
Photo-Engraving 
Color Work 
Our aK... earn $35 to$100 a week. We assistthem 
to secure these positions. Now is the time té fit your- 
self for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 
itskind. Write for catalog today. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box C, 948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


New York School of Applied Design 


For Women, 30th year. Textile Deiguing. Poster and 
Commercial Adverticing, Fashion Drawing, Interior Dec- 
oration, Illustration, Historic Ornament. Preparatory 
Courses. Positions and Orders filled. 
NEW YorK Ciry, 160 Lexington Avenue. 
Before deciding where 
Valparaiso University school send 
for catalog. This is one of the largest institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States. Thorough instruction at Lowest 
nse. Catalog free. Summer School begins May ae 
fos 1. DANIEL RUSSELL HopGDON, Sc. D., LL.D., Pres 
INDIANA, Valparaiso, Administration Bldg., Box 4. 


New Mexico State School of Mines 


Mining, Metallurgical, Geological and Civil Engineer- 
ing. Technical Faculty. Low cost. Recognized by Gov- 
ernment. Mild climate, average temperature 56°. Mining 
district. Write for catalogue. 

NEW MEXICO, Socorro. 


Bureau of Personnel Administration 
“ounded to further human relations in industry. Edu- 
cational Division—One Year Cooperative Course. Eight 
weeks Intensive Course, Evening Courses. Labor Analysis 
Division. Placement Division. 
NEw YOrK CITY, 17 West 47th St. 


Harvard University Dental School 
A field of big opportunities. Unlimited demand for skilled 
dentists. This school offers thorough and efficient training 
inthis profession. One year in college required for entrance. 
Write for particulars. EUGENE H.SM1TH, D.M.D., Dean, 
—MAssac HUSETTS, Boston. 


A practical training in this great professio! 
Make your successful future a certainty 
all branches of Electrical Science and te, 


Electrical Engineering 
with B. S. Degree in 3 Years 


chnics—12 to 36 months. Electrical and 


tical Drafting—6 to 12 months. Automo- 
tive Electricity—3 months. Armature Winding and 
Motor-Ge nerator Repair, 3 or 
6 months’ course. Practical 
Elect ricity—6 months. 


A place for every student. Up- 
to-dar« laboratories—faculty of 
90 experts. Write for latest 


Catalog, mention age and edu- 

Cation. New term soon starting. 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
Dept. C-6 


373 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Plectricity in 3 
Coyne Engineering School in 
totakelonger, All practical work. O 2 all year, enter any 
time, day or eve. 22 years of success. Earn your way. Draft- 
ing course. Complete Business course given to both Day 
and Evening students. Big new Free catalog, state course. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 39-51 E. Illinois St., Dept. 46. 


Mining Engineering 
For Your Profession 


wide and profitable field, not overcrowded. 

Michigan College of Mines (established 1886) offerS 
comprehensive four year course which can be com- 
pleted in three calendar years. Its breadth provides 
foundation for expert specialization in that field of 
engineering which most appeals to the student. 
Theoretical work accompanied with practical experi- 
ence. College is located in center of one of the world’s 
greatest copper mining districts. Close relations con- 
stantly maintained with mines, mills, smelters, elec- 
trolytic and power plants which are practically a part 
of the college equipment and a factor of enormous 
value in instruction. Managers of large operations 
regularly lecture to classes. Region affords unusual 
opportunities for geological study. Nine Buildings, 
Advanced Methods. igorous ‘Athietics, Bowling, 
Billiards, Tobogganing. ** M.C.M. Men Make Good.” 
For Descriptive book, address "256 College Ave., 
Houghton, Mich. 


Michigan “lessee Mines 


HOw TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 AWEEK 


Aninteresting illustrated book- 
let (free) on choosing a voca- 
tion, the exceptional opportu- 
nities Photography offers you 
and how to av#il yourself of these advantages. 

MOTION PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — FORTRAITURE 
Three months’ course. Practic.1 instruction. Modern 
equipment. Day or evening claases. Easy terms. Cam- 
eras and Materials furnished free. The School of Recog- 
nized Superiority. Call or write for Catalog No. 95. 

N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., N.Y. OR 505 State St., Bklyn., 


eo men with training are in de- 
Electrica mand. For more than a quarter 
of a century this school has 

been training men of ambition and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Condensed course in Electrical 


En gineerin enables grad- 


uates to secure 
good positions 
and promotions Theoretical and Practical Electricity. 
Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechanical 
Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install wiring and 
test electrical machinery. Course with diploma complete 


In One Year 


Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped -fireproof dormitories, dining 
hall, laboratories, shops. 

Free catalog. 29th year opens Sept.28, 1921. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


49 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 


Learn Photography 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive 
photographer operating stu- 
dios in the largest cities. 

Earn $35 to $100 Weekly 
Easy and pleasant occupation. 
Big demand for graduates 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


‘of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
and 134 So. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, ex- 
pert instrictors. Free use of up-to- 
date equipment. Easy payments. 
Call or write for free catalogue 


Wational College 
Chiropractic 


(RESIDENTIAL) 4 
20 Ashland Blvd. Chicago 


Unsurpassed facilities 
for a complete Scientific 
Chiropractic education. 
Distinguished Faculty. 
Modern and extensive 
laboratory equipment. 
Large clinic. Gymnasium, dormitory and 
students’ aid dept. Chicago's opportunity 
for self-help unlimited. Enter quarterly. 
3-year term. 14th year. 


Good Pay— 
og: 

Growing Opportunities 
Trained electrical men are always in 
demand. Opportunities in this well 
paid field are increasing daily. Key- 
stone Institute gives practically a four 
years’ college course in Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineering in 2 years, by 
cutting out long vacations and non- 
essentials. Also one year courses in 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. Six months’ courses in Mechanical 
Drawing or Armature Winding. 
Reasonable rates for board and tuition. 
lete shops and laboratories. Successful ‘ia 


booklet. 
KEYSTONE INSTITUTE, 131 North 4th St., rae Pa. 


_Miscellaneous _ 


If you stammer attend no stammering school 
until you get my large FREE BOOK entitled 
“STAMMERING 
Its Origin and the 
Advanced Natural Method of Cure” 
Bound in cloth and stamped in pure gold. 
Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy of 
“The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, best equipped and most 
in the world for the cure of stammering, stutter- 
ing and other speech impediments. Conducted under the best ap- 
roved Natural Methods, no sing-song or time-beat. school of 
bighest character and moral standing. Write today for partic 


The North-Western 2321 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


LEE WELLS MILLARD, President 
estern School, 
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W. L.DOUGLAS 
R tail Pri 7 Quality of Material 
etail PriceS 3 OO SHOES and Workmanship 
Special Shoes $10.00) || Special Shoes 56.00 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PERSONAL GUARANTEE 
THAT THE SHOES ARE ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID FOR THEM 


: world. Sold in 107 W.L.Douglas stores, 
7 et = direct from the factory to you at only 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY | one profit, which guarantees to you the 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT best shoes that can be produced, at the 
es lowest possible cost. W.L.Douglas name 
and the retail price a-e stamped on the 
bottom of all shoes before they leave 
the factory, which is your protection 
against unreasonable profits. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are absolutely the 
best shoe values for the money in this 
country. They are made of the best and 
finest leathers that money can buy. 
They combine quality, style, work- 
manship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders inthe fashion : 

centers of America. The prices are the same cveryueves 
they cost no more in San Francisco thanthey do in NewYork. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 


THE FINEST SHOES IN skilled shoemakers, under the direction and supervision 
ee ee of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES mination to make the best shoes for the price that | 

LEADERS IN STYLE 
WEAR COMFORT money can buy. 

Cc AUTI oO N Insist upon having W. L. 
ep shoes. The name 

and price is plainly stamped on the sole. Be careful 

to see that it has not been ee or mutilated. — 

W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 

9000 shoe dealers besides our own stores. 

If your local dealer cannot supply you, 

take no other make. Order direct from [og 

the factory. Send for booklet telling how L. Douglas Shoe Co., 


to order shoes by mail, postage free. 146 ts. St., Brockton, Mass. 


SLANE CARTRIDGE PISTOL 
PRICES A DULL razor-blade, wet feet and broken eye- 

glasses. Wouldn't this combination spoil your 
day? You can eliminate these annoyances and others. 
Turn to the Cosmopolitan Service Bureau on page 140. 


= We want 100 mex 
and women to rep- 
resent our company 
Well made and effee- \ = their own local- 


tive: :»:odelied on latest ities, call on our 
type of Revolver; ap- | customers and a, their orders for raincoats. We 
pearance alone is enough r pay from $25 to $200 a week. Opportunity for rapie 

increase. Experience unnecessary. No capital 
required. ~Spare time or full time. Rowe 
made $876 In one month. McCrary $5,218 last 
® year. An hour or two a day should give you 
350 a week profit. Write at once for free 


« an out without the danger attached to other 
reve PRICE Postpaid: Better and quality booklet and complete details of liberal offer. 
ridges .22 eal. ped express 5 The Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. C-28, Dayton, Obie 


LIBERTY. SPORTING "GOODS cO., Box 782, Dept. 331, CHICAGO 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


School and College Bureau 


Offers You Its Specialized Services 
in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau 
of The Chicago Daily News saved many busy 
parents and questioning boys and girls both 

m y by sending them prompt, 
mation about just the kind of 
i] they wanted—personal requirements 
as to location and tuition charges being 
considered in each individual case. 


(None genuine without this trademark) 


True-Tone 


A Buescher True-Tone Saxophone 


This year many young people wil] again 
be perplexed by the problem of finding the 
tight school. Why not let us help you? 


The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to hurriedly select a school on 
mere hearsay when expert advice can be 


Tells you when to use 
Book Free? 
in sextettes, or in regular band; how to transpose cello parts 
in orchestra and many other things you would like toknow. 


Free Trial obtained by telephoning, writing, or calling 
perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to suit your for a personal interview at 
convenience. Mention the interested in and 
anenane a be mailed free. (2) THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
UES BAND INSTRUMENT CoO. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments ; School and College Bureau : 
1426 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana Chicago Illinois 
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had “‘passed into the Great Beyond so 
inconveniently.”” He added, with much 
irony, that it required but the expenditures 
of twenty-four hours of time and a mere 
hundred dollars of money. What was the 
payment of either compared to saving the 
life of an “innocent woman’’? 

At five o’clock, Wednesday afternoon, 
the jury filed out. Few of the jurymen 
looked at the frail. white-faced prisoner. her 
fiancé, or their counsel as they passed—old 
Patterson, the foreman. especially. That 
was conceded to be a bad sign. 

The crowd thinned out during the supper 
hour. Judge Wright had his meals brought 
into his chambers. He laid aside his 
judicial robe and prepared to spend the 
night there, sleeping on the big divan until 
summoned. 

And the hours sia on into the evening, 
then into the night, the crowd which had 
| filtered in after the supper-hour went home 
bed. 

Just before the zero-hour of that tragic 


night, Larry Hamilton stood, with the girl 
| he had loved so loyally, in the little white 


| 


room off the main upper corridor of the 
court-house. The kindly old sheriff and his 
wife had withdrawn. For apparently the 
last time, the two were alone together. 

“Oh, Larry—dear Larry,” the girl 
‘whispered brokenly, “‘You’ve been faithful 
to me indeed, right down to the very end. 
There are many men who can sav fine 
things to a woman when there’s no clouds 
on the horizon and life’s just something 
to be lived and enjoyed. But real love 
means more than that. The way you've 
stood by me and the things you’ve done 
or tried to do, are the test—the real test. 
And you’ve passed it, Larry! Oh, Larry, 
you've passed it so nobly!” 

The voung man tried to comfort her. 
He smoothed her golden hair, faded now 
and somewhat drab and lifeless. When she 
looked up, she saw him smiling through hot 
tears on a gray, emaciated face. 

“Tt seems we’ve known each other for 
such a little time, Larry,” the girl went on. 
“And yet it was a sweet time while it 
lasted—it meant so much! I know what 
love means, Larry—for I have known yours 
and found it blessed. What more can I say, 
Larry? You spent your last dollar for me— 
and lost. Oh, I know! Everybody’s 
taken good care to tell me. You didn’t 


lose confidence, you didn’t fail at being a 


good sportsman—not once!’ She waited 
for him to answer. But he remained silent. 
“The great heartache inside me, Larry, will 
always be that probably I never can have 
the chance to repay—nct as a real woman 
would like to repay. I’ve tasted the 
finest, truest love that ever came toa 
woman—and I can give nothing in return!” 

She might have said more. But, after 
an eternity in Hamilton’s arms, the door 
opened. Sheriff Crumpett stood there. 

“I’m sorry,” he said huskily. From his 
tone they knew the fatal moment had 
come at last. “The jury’s reached a 
verdict and are filin’ in. How about it. 
daughter? Can you face it?” 

The girl’s eyes were shining strangely 
after Larry’s last caress. 

“Tam ready,” she answered simply, 
courageously. 

The court-room was a milling of groggy- 
eyed confusion. Everyone was shuffling 
either feet or papers. Just once did Larry 
look at the jurymen when he entered with 
Ann. But their sleepless faces were hard, 
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non-committal. Old Batch and his asso- | 
ciates were summoned from their rooms in 
the hotel across the square; an appraisal 
of the faces in the jury-box seemed to tell 
them the story of theirfailure. It told the 
story, also, to young Ruggles, the state’s 
attorney. He was complaisant and pom- | 
pous and went around joking blandly with 
his thumbs hooked in the armpits of his 
vest 


sheriffs and court officers who had been 
pacing wearily up and down through all the 


Gradually the confusion subsided. The | 


weary hours took their official positions. | 
There came the blows of the crier’s mallet | 


and his harangue. 


telegraph wires, watched the prisoner | 
keenly, noting every glance of her over 
brilliant eye, every movement of her frail 
body, gathering material for a “‘feature”’ 
on the following Sunday. Then the clerk 
demanded of the jury if it had reached a 
verdict. The foreman replied in the 
affirmative. The prisoner was called upon 
to arise. Larry assisted her to her feet. 
She was ordered to look upon the jury and 
the jury to look upon the prisoner. 

“Do you find her guilty or not guilty?” 
was the clerk’s demand. 

Batchman sighed. The young state’s 
attorney rocked on toes and heels, smugly 
sure of the verdict. The Bartlett girl tooka 
deep breath and steeled herself for the 
pronouncement. 

“We find her not guilty,” responded 
Patterson, and in his eye shot a strange 
gleam of satisfaction. 

“Then the case against the defendant 
is dismissed,” came Judge Wright’s voice 
through the terrific silence which ensued. 

The court room fused into disorder. 
Newspaper men leaped over tables and 
chairs. The prostrated young state’s 
attorney began to foam with anger. But 
Ann Bartlett was clasped in Hamilton’s 
arms while beside them old Batch was 
saving blankly: 

“B’dam, Bob, if this ain’t precisely 
my idea of a miracle!” 


vil 


A miracle! 

‘Perhaps so. And yet a miracle not 
without its irony and further denouément. 
_Two things have occurred since the ver- 
dict at three o’clock this morning to clean 
up the Bartlett case in its entirety and write 
“Finis” after the chronicle of a young 
s good-sportsmanship, loyalty, and 
ove, 

When the congratulations were ended, 
the jury thanked and dismissed, the whole 


The newspaper men, | 
getting ready to beat one another to the | 


tragic entertainment for the townspeople | 


at an end, Hamilton got the Bartlett girl | 


out of the court-room. Through the snow- | 
bound quiet of the early December morn- | 


ing, they walked together to the cottage 
at the far end of Pine Street. 

The executors for Jim Bartlett’s estate 
had not disturbed the house or its contents 
pending the outcome of the trial. 

It was nearly four o’clock when they 


banke | steps to the front veranda. The 
screen door had not been removed. Hamil- 


ton hal difficulty getting it open in order 
ck the equally rcsistant front door. 


cicked away the snow, Ann by his 
side, with emotion overwelming her be- 
Cause o1 the home-coming. cried out: 


reached the gate and came up the snow- | 


Heeding no barrier of river, 
mountain, forest or desert; un- 
mindful of distance; the tele- 
phone has spread its network 
of communication to the far- 
thest outposts of our country. 


The ranchman, a score of 
miles from his nearest neigh- 
bor, a hundred miles from the 
nearest town, may sit in the 
solitude of his prairie home 
and, at will, order the far-dis- 
tant city brought tohim. And 
the telephone obeys his com- 
mand. 

Time and space become of 
small account when, through 
desire or necessity, you would 
call across a continent. 


This is what the “Long 


One Policy 


Old down Canoes 


hand, and a cance that answers to its slightest 
pressure? 
every stroke means action, 
steadiest canoe made. 
gives years of service. 


canoes in stock. $67 up from dealer or factory. 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
1156 Middle Street, Old [own, Maine, U.S. A. 


What's finer than the feel of a paddle in your 


An “‘Old Town’’’ responds instantly— 
It is the lightest, 
Every “‘Old Town Canoe’ 
Write for catalog. 3,000 


Bring City! 


Distance” service of the Bell 
telephone has accomplished 
for you; what science in con- 
struction has created; and 
what efficiency of workers has 
maintained. 


You take the telephone as 
much for grunted as you do 
the wonder of the changing 
seasons. You accept as a 
matter of course the com- 
pany’s ability to keep all the 
parts of this great nation in 
constant contact. 


By so doing you offer a fine 
tribute to the Bell organiza- 
tion which has created this 
“‘Long Distance” service—a 
service no other country has 
attempted to equal. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


Universal Service 


This Book Free 


‘‘Success in Music and How 
i 9? Sousa and nine other 
to Win It world-famous musicians 
tell how you can quickly learn to play sax. 
ophone, cornet, trombone, clarinet, any 
band or orchestra instrument and double 
your income and pleasure. 
Free Trial Any 
Conn Instrument 
Used by ‘Arostast bands and solo 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd.» / 

611 ConnBidg., Elkhart, Ind. / 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
High -Grade Band and Orchestra 


Instruments 
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that rule 
the world 


Eyes that dance like rippling water, then 
gleam still as luminous pools—how much 
of their beauty is in the lashes? 

You can make your eyes lovely and expres- 
sive by using LASHLUX after powdering 
and at night. It is a nourishing cream which 
RUBYE DE REMER darkens the lashes and stimulates them to 
grow long, lustrous, shadowy. 


- Brown, Dark or Colorless, 50c. At 
drug and department stores, or by mail 


ROSS COMPANY, 74 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK 


LASHLUX 


means luxuriant lashes S, 


Arrow Film Star 


| 
| 


The Harrison Fisher 
Girl 


Painted for You 


Aspirin 


Always say *“Bayer’ . They are only 35c each. 


Write today for your Harrison Fisher 
picture. 


300-‘‘Lucille” 


(see cover) 


Unless you see the name “‘Bayer”’ —— 
on tablets, you are not getting gen- 
uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- Cy 
cians for 21 years and proved safe ~eamenee 


by millions. Directions in package. Cosmopolitan Print Dept. 
119 West 40th Street New York City 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manu- 


facture of Monoaceticacidestet of Salicvlicacid. 
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“Why—there’s something here in the 
mail-box! Wonder what it can be, and 
how long it’s been here?” 

She unfastened the little metal door 
of the box, hung against the clapboards 
beside the casing. She pulled out two 
post-cards, an old, out-of-date copy of a 
church paper—and a letter! 

The cards were little Thanksgiving 
tokens from friends in New York who had 
evidently not learned of her trouble. The 
church paper was dated November 25th. 

“Tt’s queer that any mail should have 
been delivered here,”” Ann commented, tear- 
ing open the envelop. ‘All of my mail 
has been delivered to Sheriff Crumpett.” 

“Tt was put here in the box around 
Thanksgiving time,” declared Larry. “It 
must have been deposited here by that 
Coleman fellow who sometimes substitutes 
for Dave Harriman—yes; I remember 
that Dave went down to Brattleboro to 
spend Thanksgiving. His substitute evi- 
dently knew nothing about your mail 
going to Crumpett. and delivered it out 
here to the house. thinking there was some 
one here to look after -it—Ann! Ann! 
For heaven’s sake, what’s the matter?” 

The girl’s face, even in the darkness of 
early morning, had suddenly turned ashen. 
Ann had glanced through the opening lines, 
turned quickly to the signature, and uttered 
a cry. 

Then, as she passed the letter to Larry, 
she laughed—laughed hysterically as one 
who has lost her reason. 

“Good God!” groaned Larry, when he 
likewise had learned the letter’s contents. 

It was dated at Atlanta, Georgia, the 
day the unknown woman had leaped from 
the hotel window to her death. It was 
signed “Lucretia Urhlman.” And it had 
been reposing in the letter-box on the front 
of the little cottage on Pine Street through 
all the nightmare days since! 

Speaking of the ironies of life—what could 
surpass the story which that wild writing 
told—the story which had come too late 
to be any vindication to the girl who had 
been made to suffer so cruelly? 

Larry finally got the doors opened, helped 
Ann into the house, and in a short time 
had the fires burning merrily. Then he 
sank down into a rocker and read the 
tardy letter again. 

“I’m going ‘down and show this to 
Hentley and Batchman,”’ he said. 

“No, Larry,” the girl protested. “‘ Please 
don’t! It’s too late now for it to do any 
good, and it only smirches Jim’s character 


/beyond remedy. Let the people here in 
town think what they please; let’s you and 


I keep this disgrace hidden—for Jim’s 
sake—and for mine!” 

Reluctantly, Larry promised. Never- 
the less, by methods and channels through 
which newspaper men learn these things, 
the contents of the Urhlman womans 
note, written and posted the night she 
committed suicide, reached our newspaper 
office. Yet, in justice to Jim Bartlett 
and ourselves, we may add that it was 
given no local publicity—in the 7 elegraph 
or otherwise. But the facts are these: | 

Two years before coming to Paris, 
Bartlett had held a position in a small 
mill in Georgia—a position which Larry 
had forgotten, if he ever knew. The 
shooting had resulted from the sordid, 
world-old infidelity of a man toward an 
infatuated woman, the details of which are 
best forgotten as quickly as possible. 
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The Urhlman woman had finally learned 
where Bartlett had gone, written him 
several times, and received no satisfaction. 
She made the Northern trip, and, knowing 
well what she intended to do in case 
Bartlett failed to give her satisfaction, 
alighted from the train that runs from the 
Junction up into Paris at Hastings—a flag- 
:tation four miles south of the town. 
Walking into Paris, taking care to avoid 
meeting anyone, she had located the 
Bartlett house by questioning the little 
Babbitt boys—which last has been con- 
firmed by us this afternoon, explaining 
why no one came forward with any account 
of having seen the woman before the 
shooting. The little Babbitt boys had 
promptly forgotten all about the matter, 
or attached no importance to it. 

The Southern woman had known that 
Ann was keeping house for her brother. 
She intended appealing first to the sister. 
But, arriving at the Bartlett cottage, 
though the house was unlocked and open, 
no one answered her repeated knocking, 
and Ann, in the attic, failed to hear. Fi- 
nally, she had entered, to await somebody’s 
appearance. In her highly nervous state, 
the tension of that empty house at length 
aggravated her into using the nearby- 
telephone to summon Jim from the mill. 
She had impersonated the sister purposely 
to get the man home without argument or 
prior warning. The man had responded, 
found her, quarreled with her, and received 
three shots in his body. The money Jim 
had been in the act of offering her when he 
was stricken down she seized—pocket- 
book and all—and fled the place through 
one of the bedroom windows when she 
heard Ann coming through the front rooms 
to investigate. She had reached Bancroft’s 
woods without detection and_ traveled 
through them on an epochal trip that 
brought her out on the far side of Haystack 
Mountain and down into Barre. There 
she had taken a train to Burlington and 
thence to New York. The whole trip 
constituted one of those extraordinary but 
entirely possible and plausible affairs 
where luck had permitted her to escape 
entirely without the slightest chance of 
apprehension. 

Yet one is led to wonder, at times, if the 
Almighty does not moveby coincidence and 
accident as well as by chastisement or bless- 
ing. by conscience and remorse as much as 
through human nature as it is, in. the ordi- 
nary business of the lives of men. For 
the woman had paid for the success of 
her commission mentally. Crazed with 
remorse and a love unrequited, she had 
Written a note of confession to Ann and then 
taken her life. 

Well, things may or may not go according 
to the story-books and olden fables, 
according as one wished to view it. Hamil- 
ton spent his last dollar wiring to Ezekiel 
and it brought him nothing—at least, not 
When it was needed most. 

Yet we are inclined to agree: with old 


Theodore B. Batchman—the jury’s ver- 


dict this morning certainly has all the 
earmarks of a miracle! 

Just after dinner to-day, Larry overtook 
Patterson as the latter went his way to the 
local station. Patterson was leaving town to 
et away from the scenes and people who 
reminded him so vividly of his daughter. 

“You don’t have to thank me, Hamil- 
ton,” he returned in tired, hollow voice, 
When the young man expressed his grati- 
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“Show me a man who is utilizing his spare hours to improve his education and I will say 
‘There is a man who will make good and go far’.’’—Charles M. Schwab. 


One year ago he was a bookkeeper 


This. illustration tells the story of what 
training will do fora man. From the high 
stool of a bookkeeper to the mahogany desk 
of the Man Who Directs—the Higher Ac- 
countant with big pay and a private office, 
who now gives orders where he used to take 
them—all accomplished thru specialized 
training acquired during spare time at home. 

Are you content to remain a bookkeeper— 
clerk—correspondent — merely one of the 
‘office help’’ —or are you ambitious to stand 
out from the other men in your organization? 
An important position will be open; waiting 
for you when youare ready to fillit. Have you 
the will power to give some of your spare 
time to preparation? 

No man can go far without training. No 
matter how bright you may be, your natural 
abilities must be turned into the right track 
before you can run swift and sure to the goal 
of success. The trained man always has the 
call when someone is needed to carry large 
responsibilities. 


Be An Expert Accountant 


Spare time training is the practical step- 
ping-stone to mastery of business analysis. 
Clerks, bookkeepers, stenographers, cor- 
respondents, salesmen, and others, can 
progress rapidly to important accounting 
positions, and do it without interference with 
their business duties. The positions in thisfield 
pay from $3,000 to $10,000 or more a year. 


Train at Home by the 
LaSalle Problem Method 


LaSalle’s experts will give you a thoro 
training by mail in Higher Accounting while 
you hold your present position, The course 
is under the personal supervision of William 
B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former 
Comptroller and Instructor, University of 
Illinois; Director of the Illinois Society of 
Certified Public Accountants, and of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants. 
He is assisted by a large staff of Certified 
Public Accountants, including members 
of the American Institute of Accountants. 
You will learn fromthese Accounting experts 
theunderlying principles of modern Business 
Analysis and Organization, Accounting, Au- 
diting, Cost Accounting, Commercial Law 
and Financial Management, Income Tax 
work, etc. LaSalle accountancy training will 
prepare you to pass the C. P, A. examina- 


tion, to hold an executive position orto enter 
the public accounting field as a Consulting 
Expert. By the LaSalle Problem Method 
you learn to do by doing. You work out the 
actual problems that must be solved daily by 
the expert accountant. Thisis the practical 
way to learn; when you take an important 
position you are perfectly at home in the 
work from the very beginning. 

As many as 50 to 2,000 LaSalle men are 
to be found in each of such organizations 
as Standard Oil Co., Ford Motor Co., U. S. 
Steel Corporation, Swift & Co., Pennsyl- 
vania System, International Harvester Co., 
Armour & Co., Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

Enrolled with LaSalle, you not only get 
the benefit of thoro instruction from experts, 
but you are entitled to the use of our con- 
sulting service, which brings free advice 
from our staff on any business problem 
whenever you need such assistance. 


Send the Coupon 


Right here and now is your ‘‘entering wedge”’ to 
a higher position. A real opportunity for betterment 
faces you. Mark and mail the coupon below and we 
will send full particulars, also a free copy of ‘‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One,” the book that has started 
more than 270,000 ambitious men on the road to suc- 
cess. Send for your copy now? 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Busi Training Institution in the World 


Dept. 655-HR Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding the course and service I have marked with 
an X below. Also a copy of your book, Years’ 
Promotion in One.” 

HigherAc- ( Training for positions as Auditors, 
Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 
jauey countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here; 


OBusiness Management OTraffic Management— 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. Foreign and Domestic 
OBusinessLetterWriting OlIndustria! Manage- 
OBanking and Finance ment Efficiency 
OPersonneland Employ- OCommercial Law 
: OBusiness English 
OModern Foremanship OEffective Speaking 
OCoaching for C.P.A.& OExpert Bookkeeping 
Institute Examinations OCommercial Spanish 


ment Management 


Present Position .. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
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Wheres a Better Way 
-than cosmetics 


| Cosmetics lend only temporary aid, 
and, used indiscriminately, can be 
harmful. Clear skin and youthful | 
color depend upon pure blood anda 
healthy body. Internal attention 
means more than external care, 


You'll be surprised to find how 
a good aperient will aid your 
complexion. 


Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets), a 
vegetable aperient, acts naturally || 
to clear the skin of blemishes and || 
preserve a healthful, youthful ap- || 
pearance. Improves the general || 
health and prevents headaches and | 
biliousness. 


Chips off the Old Block | 


Little Nis—One-third | 
the regular dose. 
Made of the same in- | 
gredients, then candy coated. For 
| children and adults. N@ JUNIORS 
in the BLUE AND YELLOW BOX! 


PATENTS Protect your Ideas. Write for 
Evidence of Conception Blank and our three Illustrated 

p0ks sent free. Send sketch or model of invention for 
free opinion of patentable nature. 
Prompt attention. Reasonable terms. 
VICTOR J. VANS & CO., 753 NINTH 
Washington, D. C. 


Highest reference. 


Do You Dare 


to raise your arms freely in this sea- | 
son’s thin waists and gowns low cut? 
Your mind will be at ease if you use 


DEL-A-TONE 


It is a preparation made scientifical- 
ly correct for the purpose of safely 
removing hair from the face, neck or 
under-arms. 
It leaves the skin clear, firm and 
and is easy 
Druggists sell Delatone, or an 
origunal 1 oz. jar will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. | 


tude for the Bartlett verdict. “Iwas only 
doing my duty as I saw it. The account 
between us ought to be square. At least 
I’ve done what I could to atone for the 
death of my girl.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by 
atoning,” said Larry, ‘“‘but all the town is 
talking about the report that it was only 
your persistence that swung the balance 
of that jury into line and made them agree 
on a verdict for acquittal. For that I 
can never repay you, Mr. Patterson, and 
neither can Ann. But I wanted you to 
know we were grateful.” 

‘Almighty God saw to it that I was im- 
paneled on that jury, young man. If you’d 
got a hundred dollars from Ezekiel you’d 
have gone to Atlanta. You’d undoubtedly 
have gotten a confession out of that woman 
who died of her injuries—if you could have 
impressed on her how an innocent person 
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was being punished. Well, you might have 
had your hundred in time—if I’d shot 
straight with you. But I didn’t shoot 
straight. Because I didn’t, I paid with my 
daughter’s life. I choose to think so, any- 
how. When I got in that jury-room, I did 
what I could to satisfy my conscience.” 

“What on earth are you talking about? 
How was it that you didn’t ‘shoot straight 
with me?’” 

“You played your last dollar to save the 
girl you loved. And the cash which should 
have been yours I wired to Amy so she 
could go on with the Thorne girls to St. 
Louis. That coin you carried so long as 
a pocket-piece was an old 1839 dollar, 
young man. Any coin-collector might 
have paid you a hundred dollars for it the 
same as one down in Springfield gave me a 
hundred for it the day after you spent it to 
settle that Ezekiel night-letter!” 


The Pride of Palomar 


(Continued from page 59) 


I am not going to pay him any half million 
dollars. I might, in a pinch, consider pay- 
ing him half that, but of 

“Would a quit-claim deed be worth half 
a million to you, Dad?” 

**As a matter of cold business, it would. 
Are you quite certain he was serious?” 

quite serious.” 

“He’s a disappointment, Kay. I had 
hoped he would prove to be a worth-while 
opponent, for certainly he is a most likable 
young man. However—” He smothered 
a yawn with his hand, selected a cigar from 
his case, carefully cut off the end and 
lighted it. ‘“‘Poor devil,’? he murmured 
presently and rose, remarking that he might 
as well take a turn or two around the farm- 
yard as a first aid to digestion. 

Once outside, he walked to the edge of 
the mesa and gazed down the moon-lit San 
Gregorio. Half a mile away he saw a 
moving black spot on the white ribbon of 
road. ‘‘Confound you,” he murmured, 
“vou’re going to get some of my tail 
feathers, but not quite the handful you 
anticipate. You cannot stand the acid 
owt, Don Mike, and I’m glad to know 
that.” 

As Farrel approached the Mission de la 
Madre Dolorosa a man in the rusty brown 
habit of a Franciscan friar rose from a 
bench just outside the entrance to the 
Mission garden. 

“My son,” he said in calm, paternal 
accents and speaking in Spanish, “‘I knew 
you would come to see your old friends 
when you had laid aside the burdens of 
the day. I have waited here to be first 
to greet you; for you I am guilty of the 
sin of selfishness.” 

Dominic!’”’ Don Mike grasped 
the outstretched hand and wrung it heart- 
ily. “Old friend! Old Saint! Not since my 
confirmation have I asked for your bless- 
ing,” and with the words he bent his head 
while the old friar, making the sign of the 
cross, asked the blessing of God upon the 
last of the Farrels. 

Don Mike drew his old friend down to 
the seat the latter had just vacated. “We 
will talk here for a while, Father,” he sug- 
gested. “I expect the arrival of a friend 
in an automobile and I would not be in the 
garden when he passes. Later I will visit 
with the others. Good Father Dominic, 


does God still bless vou with excellent 
health?” 

“He does, Miguel, but the devil afflicts 
me with rheumatism.” 

“You haven’t changed a bit, Father 
Dominic.” 

‘‘Mummies do not change, my son. I 
have accomplished ninety-two years of my 
life; long ago I used up all possibilities for 
change, even for the worse. It is good to 
have you home, Miguel. Pablo brought 
us the news early this morning. We won- 
dered why you did not lek in upon us as 
you passed last night.” 

“T looked in at my father’s grave. I 
was in no mood for meeting those who had 
loved him.” 

For perhaps half an hour they con- 
versed; then the peace of the valley was 
broken by the rattling and labored puffing 
of an asthmatic automobile. 

Father Dominic rose and peered around 
the corner. ‘‘ Yonder comes one who prac- 
tises the great virtue of economy,” he an- 
nounced, “for he is running without lights. 
Doubtless he deems the moonlight suffi- 
cient.” 

Farrel stepped out into the road and held 
up his arm as a signal for the motorist to 
halt. Old Bill Conway swung his prehis- 
toric automobile off the road and pulled up 
before the Mission, his carbon-heated 
motor continuing to fire spasmodically even 
after he had turned off the ignition. 

“Hello, Miguel,” he called cheerily. 
“What are you doing here, son?”’ 

“Calling on my spiritual adviser and 
waiting for you, Bill.” 

“Howdy, Father Dominic.” Conway 
leaped out and gave his hand to the old 
friar. ‘Miguel, how did you know I was 
coming?” 

“This is the only road out of Agua Cal- 
iente basin—and I know you! You'd give 
your head for a football to anybody you 
love, but the man who takes anything 
away from you will have to get up early 
in the morning.” 

“Go to the head of the class, boy. 
You’re right. I figured Parker would be 
getting up rather early to-morrow morn- 
ing and dusting into El Toro to clear for 
action, so I thought I’d come in to-night. 
I’m going to rout out an attorney the min- 
ute I get to town, have him draw up a com- 
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plaint in my suit for damages against Par- 

ker for violation of contract, file the com- 

plaint the instant the county clerk’s office 

opens in the morning and then attach his’ 
account in the El Toro bank.” 

“You might attach his stock in that in- 
stitution while you're at it, Bill. However, 
I wouldn’t stoop so low as to attach his 
two automobiles. The Parkers are guests of 
mine and I wouldn’t inconvenience the 
ladies for anything.” 

‘By the Holy Poker! Have they got 
two automobiles?” There was a hint of ap- 
prehension in old Conway’s voice. 

“Si, senor. <A touring car and a limou- 
sine.” 

“Oh, lord! I’m mighty glad you told 
me, Miguel. I only stole the spark plugs 
from that eight cylinder touring car. 
Lucky thing the hounds know me. They 
like to et me up at first.” 

Farrel sat down on the filthy running 
board of Bill Conway’s car and laughed 
softly. ‘‘Oh, Bill, you’re immense! So 
that’s why you’re running without lights! 
You concluded that even if he did get up 
early in the morning you couldn’t afford 
to permit him to reach El Toro before the 
court-house opened for business.” 

‘*A wise man counteth his chickens be- 
fore they are hatched, Miguel. Where 
does Parker keep the limousine?”’ 

* Bill, I cannot tell you that. These peo- 
ple are my guests.”’ 

“Oh, very well. Now that I know it’s 
there I’ll findit. What did you want to see 
me about, boy?” 

“I’ve been thinking of our conversation 
of this afternoon, Bill and as a result I’m 
panicky. I haven’t any right to drag you 
into trouble or ask you to share my woes. 
I’ve thought it over and I think I shall 
play safe. Parker will get the ranch in the 
long run but if I give him a quit-claim 
deed now I think he will give me at least a 
quarter of a million dollars. It'll be worth 
_ to him to be free to proceed with his 
plans.” 

“Yes, I can understand that, Miguel, 
and probably, from a business stand-point, 
your decision does credit to your common 
sense. But how about this Jap colony?” 

“Bill, can two lone, poverty-stricken 
Californians hope to alter the immigra- 
tion laws of the entire United States? Can 
we hope to keep the present Japanese 
population of California confined to exist- 
ing areas?” ‘ 

‘No, [suppose not.” 

“T had a wild hope this afternoon— 
guess I was a bit theatrical—but it was a 
hope based on selfishness. I’m only 
twenty-eight years old, Bill, but you are 
nearly sixty. I’m too young to sacrifice 
my old friends, so I’ve waited here to tell 
you that you are released from your prom- 
Is¢ to support me. Settle with Parker 
and pull out in peace.” 

Conway pondered. “Wel-l-1-l,” he 
concluded finally. “ Perhaps you’re right, 
son. Nevertheless, I’m going to enter 
suit and attach. Foolish to hunt big 
game with an empty gun, Miguel. Par- 
her, spoke of an amicable settlement, but as 
Napoleon remarked, ‘God is on the side of 
the heaviest battalions’, and an amicable 
Seticment is much more amicably ob- 


tained, when a forced settlement is inevi- 
table. And the cunning old rascal winked 
solemnly, 


Isrrel stood up. “Well, that’s all I | 
Wented to see you about, Bill. That, and | 
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to = ‘thank you’ until you are better 
ai 

“Well, I’m on my way, Miguel.” The 
old contractor shook hands with Father 
Dominic and Farrel, cranked his car, 
turned it and headed back up the San 
Gregorio, while Father Dominic guided 
Don Mike into the Mission refectory, 
where Father Andreas and the lay brothers 
sat around the dinner table, discussing 
a black scale which had lately appeared 
on their olive trees. 

At the entrance to the palm avenue, Bill 
Conway stopped his car and proceeded 
afoot to the Farrel hacienda, which he ap- 
proached cautiously from the rear, through 
the oaks. A slight breeze was blowing 
down the valley, so Conway manoeuvred 
until a short quick bark from one of Far- 
rel’s hounds informed him that his scent 
had been borne to the kennel and recog- 
nized as that of a friend. Confident now 
that he would not be discovered by the in- 
mates of the hacienda, Bill Conway pro- 
ceeded boldly to the barn. Just inside the 
main building which, in more prosperous 
times on El Palomar, had been used fer 
storing hay, the touring car stood. Con- 
way fumbled along the instrument board 
and discovered the switch key still in the 
lock, so he turned on the headlights and 
discovered the limousine thirty feet away 
in the rear of the barn. Ten minutes later, 
with the spark plugs from both cars care- 
fully secreted under a pile of split stove 
wood in the yard, he departed as silently 
as he had come. 

About nine o’clock Don Mike left the 
Mission and walked home. On the hills 
to the north he caught the glare of a camp- 
fire against the silvery sky; wherefore he 
knew that Don Nicholas Sandoval and his 
deputies were guarding the Loustalot sheep. 

At ten o’clock he entered the patio. Ina 
wicker chaise-longue John Parker lounged 
on the porch outside his room; Farrel 
caught the scent of his cigar on the warm, 
semi-tropical night, saw the red end of it 
gleaming like a demon’s eye. 

“Hello, Mr. Farrel,” Parker greeted 
him. ‘‘Won’t you sit down and smoke a 
cigar with me before turning in?” 

“Thank you. I shall be happy to.” 
He crossed the garden to his guest, sat 
down beside him and gratefully accepted 
the fragrant cigar Parker handed him. A 
moment later Kay joined them. 

‘““Wonderful night, ” Parker remarked. 
“Mrs. P. retired early, but Kay and I sat 
up chatting and enjoying the peaceful 
loveliness of this old garden. A sleepless 
mocking bird and a sleepy little thrush 
gave a concert in the sweet lime tree; a 
couple of green toads in the fountain ren- 
dered a bass duet; Kay thought that if we 
remained very quiet the spirits of some 
lovers of the ‘splendid | idle forties’ might 
appear in your garden.” 

The mood of the night was still upon the 
girl. In the momentary silence that fol- 
lowed she commenced singing softly: 


I saw an old-fashioned missus, 
Taking old-fashioned kisses, 
Tn an old-fashioned garden, 
From an old-fashioned beau. 


Don Mike slid off the porch and went 
to his own room, returning presently with a 
guitar. “I’ve been wanting to play a lit- 
tle,’ he confessed as he tuned the neg- 
lected instrument, “but it seemed sort of 
sacrilegious—after coming home and find- 
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ing my father gone and the ranch about to 
go. However—why sip sorrow with a long 
spoon? What’s that ballad about the old- 
fashioned garden, Miss Kay? [like it. If 
you'll hum it a few times—”’ 

Ten minutes later he knew the simple 
little song and was singing it with her. Mrs. 
Parker, in dressing gown, slippers and bou- 
doir cap, despairing of sleep until all of the 
members of her family had first preceded 
her to bed, came out and joined them; pres- 
ently they were all singing happily togeth- 
er, while Don Mike played or faked an 
accompaniment. 

At eleven o’clock Farrel gave a final 
vigorous strum to the guitar and stood up 
to say good-night. 

“Shall we sing again to-morrow night, 
Don Mike?” Kay demanded eagerly. 

Farrel’s glance rested solemnly upon her 
father’s face. ‘‘ Well, if we all feel happy 
to-morrow night I see no objection,” he 
answered. “I fear for your father, Miss 
Kay. Have you told him of my plans for 
depleting his worldly wealth?” 

She flushed a little and answered in the 
affirmative. 

“How does the idea strike you, Mr. 
Parker?” 

John Parker grinned—the superior grin of 
one who knows his superior strength. “‘ Like 
a great many principles that are excellent in 
theory your plan will not work in practice.” 

“No?” 

No.”’ 

For the second time that day Kay saw 


’ Don Mike’s face light up with that in- 


souciant boyish smile. 
Then he skipped blithely across the gar- 
den thrumming the guitar and singing: 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord! 


At seven o’clock next morning, while 
Miguel Farrel was shaving, John Parker 
came to his door, knocked, and without 
further ado came into the room. 

“Farrel,” he began briskly. ‘‘I do not 
relish your way of doing business. Where 
are the spark plugs of my two cars?” 

“My dear man, I haven’t taken them, 
so why do you ask me? I am not flattered 
at your blunt hint that I would so far for- 
get my position as-host as to steal the 
spark plugs from my guest’s automobiles.” 

“I beg your pardon. Somebody took 
them and naturally I jumped to the con- 
clusion that you were the guilty party.” 

Don Mike shaved in silence. 

‘Do you know who removed those spark 
plugs, Mr. Farrel?” 

“Yes, sir, I do.” 

“Who did it?” 

“Bill Conway. He came by last night 
and concluded it would be better to make 
quite certain that you remained away from 
El Toro until about nine-thirty o’clock 
this morning. It was entirely Bill’s idea. 
I did not suggest it to him, directly or in- 
directly. He's old enough to roll his own 
hoop. Hehadacomplaint in action drawn 
up against you last night; it will be filed 
at pine o’clock this morning and imme- 
diately thereafter your bank account and 
your stock in the First National Bank of 
El Toro will be attached. (Of course you 
Will file a bond to lift the attachment, but 
Bill will have your assets where he can 
levy on them when he gets round to col- 
lecting on the judgment which he will 
seculc against you unless you proceed with 
the contract for that dam.” 
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‘And this is Conway’s work entirely?” 
“Yes, sir.” 

“It’s clever work. I’m sorry it wasn’t 
May I have the loan of a saddle 
horse—Panchito or the gray?” 

‘‘Not to ride either of them, breakfast- 
less, twenty-one miles to El Toro in two 
hours. They can do it, but not under an 
impost of a hundred and ninety pounds. 
You might ruin both of them—” he 
scraped his chin, smiling blandly—‘‘and I 
know you’d about ruin yourself, sir. The 
saddle had commenced to get very sore 
before you had completed eight miles 
yesterday.” 

“Then I’m out of luck, I dare say.” 

“‘Strikes me that way, Mr. Parker.” 

“Very well. You force me to talk bus- 
iness. What will that quit-claim deed cost 
me?” 

“‘Six hundred thousand dollars. I’ve 
raised the ante since last night.” 

“T’ll not pay it.” 

“What will you pay?” 

“About fifty per cent of it.” 

‘“‘T might consider less than my first fig- 
ure and more than your last. Make mea 
firm offer—in writing—and I'll give you a 
firm answer the instant you hand me the 
document. I’m a poor bargainer. Hag- 
gling irritates me—so I never haggle. And 
I don’t care a tinker’s hoot whether you 
buy me off or not. After nine o’clock this 
morning you will have lost the opportu- 
nity, because I give you my word of honor, 
I shall decline even to receive an offer.” 

He reached over on his bureau and re- 
trieved therefrom a sheet of paper. ‘‘ Here 
is the form I desire your offer to take, sir,” 
he continued affably and handed the paper 
to Parker. ‘‘ Please re-write it in ink, fill in 
the amount of your offer and sign it. You 
have until nine o’clock, remember. At 
nine-one you will be too late.” 

Despite his deep annoyance Parker 
favored him with a sardonic grin. ‘‘ You’re 
a good bluffer, Farrel.’ 

Don Mike turned from the mirror and 


regarded his guest very solemnly, ‘‘How. 


do you know?” he queried mildly. ‘‘ You’ve 
never seen me bluff. I’ve seen a few in- 
quests held in this country over some men 
who bluffed in an emergency. We’re no 
longer wild and woolly out here, but when 
we pull, we shoot. Remember that, sir.” 

Parker felt himself abashed in the pres- 
ence of this cool young man, for nothing is 
so disconcerting as a defeated enemy who 
refuses to acknowledge defeat. It occurred 
to Parker in that moment that there was 
nothing extraordinary in Farrel’s action; or 
consideration of the sweetness of life can- 
nct be presumed to arouse a great deal of 
interest in one who knows he will be mur- 
dered if he does not commit suicide. 

John Parker tucked the paper in his 
pocket and thoughtfully left the room. 
“The boy distrusts me,” he soliloquized, 
‘“‘afraid I'll go back on any promise I 
make him, so he demands my offer in writ- 
ing. Some more of his notions of business, 
Spanish style. Stilted and unnecessary. 
How like all of his kind he is!’ Ponderous 
in minor affairs, casual in major matters of 
business.” 

An hour later he came up to Don Mike, 
chatting with Kay and Mrs. Parker on the 
porch, and thrust an envelope into Far- 
rel’s hand. 

“Here is my offer—in writing.” 

“Thank you, sir.” Don Mike thrust the 
envelope unopened into the breast pocket 
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of his coat and from the side pocket of the 

same garment drew another - envelope. 
‘Here is my answer—in writing.” 

Parker stared at him in frank amaze- 
ment and admiration; Kay’s glance, as it 
roved from her father to Don Mike and 
back again, was sad and troubled. 

“Then you've reopened negotiations, 
father,” she demanded accusingly. 

He nodded. ‘‘Our host has a persuasive 
way about him, Kay,” he supplemented. 
‘He insisted so on my making him an offer 
that finally I consented.” 

“And now,” Farrel assured her, ‘ 
tiations are about to be cicsed.” 

Absolutely.” 

Absolutely. 
Miss Kay.” 

Parker opened his envelope and read. 
His face was without emotion. ‘That 
answer is entirely satisfactory to me, Mr. 
Farrel,” he said presently and passed the 
paper to his daughter. She read: 


Your offer—whatever it may be—is de- 
clined. My ancestry is mixed but nobody 
can trace Benedict Arnold to the Farrel 
tribe. 


nego- 


Never to be recpened, 


“T also approve,” Kay murmured and 
in the swift glance as exchanged with Don 
Miguel he read something that caused his 
heart to beat happily. Mrs. Parker took 
the paper from her daughter’s hand and 
read it also. 

“Very well, Ajax. I think we all think a 
great deal more of you for defying the 
lightning,” was her sole comment. 

Despite his calm, John Parker was ir- 
ritated to the point of fury. He felt that 
he had been imposed upon by Don Mike; 
his great god, business, had been scandal- 
ously flouted. 

““T am at a loss to understand, Mr. Far- 
rel,”’ he said coldly, “‘why you have sub- 
jected me to the incivility of requesting 
from me an offer in writing and then re- 
fusing to read it when I comply with your 
request. Why subject me to that annoy- 
ance when you knew you intended to re- 
fuse any offer I might make you? I do not 
relish your flippancy at my expense, sir.” 

“Do you not think, sir, that I can af- 
ford a modicum of flippancy when I pay 
such a fearfully high price for it?’”? Don 
Mike countered smilingly. ‘Tl bet a 
new hat my pleasantry cost me not less 
than four hundred thousand dollars. I 
think I’ll make certain,” and he opened 
Parker’s envelope and read what was con- 
tained therein. ‘“Hum-m! Three hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand?” 

Parker extended his hand. ‘I would be 
obliged to you for the return of that letter,” 
he began, but paused, confused, at Far- 
rel’s cheerful, mocking grin. 

“All’s fair in love and war,” he quoted 
gaily. “I wanted a document to prove to 
some banker or pawnbroker that I have 
an equity in this ranch and it is worth 
three hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars, in the opinion of the astute finan- 
cier who holds a first mortgage on it. 
Really, I think I’d be foolish to give away 
this evidence,” and he tucked it carefully 
back in his pocket. 

“T wonder,” Kay spoke up demurely, 

“which ancestor from which side of the 
family tree put that idea in his head, 
father?” 

Don Mike pretended not to have heard 
her. He turned kindly to John Parker and 
laid a friendly hand upon the latter’s arm. 
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“T think Bill Conway will drift by about 
ten o’clock or ten thirty, Mr. Parker. I 
know he will not cause you any more in- 
convenience than he finds absolutely neces- 
sary, sir. He’s tricky but he isn’t mean.” 

Parker did not reply. He did not know 
whether to laugh or fly into a rage, to 
oficr Don Mike his hand or his fist. The 
latter must have guessed Parker’s feelings, 
for he favored his guests with a Latin 
shrug and a deprecatory little smile, 
begged to be excused and departed for the 
barn. A quarter of an hour later Kay saw 
him and Pablo ride out of the yard and 
over the hills toward the west; she ob- 
served that Farrel was riding his father’s 
horse, wherefore she knew that he had left 
Panchito behind for her. 

Farrel found Don Nicholas Sandoval, 
the sheriff, by riding straight to a column 
of smoke he saw rising from a grove of 
oaks on a flat hilltop. 

“What do you mean by camping out 
here, Don Nicholas?” Farrel demanded as 
he rode up. ‘‘Since when has it become 
the fashion to await a formal invitation 
to the hospitality of the Rancho Palomar?” 

“T started to ride down to the hacienda 
at sunset last night,”” Don Nicholas re- 
plied, ‘‘but a man on foot and carrying a 
rifle and a blanket came over the hills to 
the south. I watched him through my 
binoculars. He came down into the wash 
of the San Gregorio—and I did not see 
him come out. So I knew he was camped 
for the night in the willow thickets of the 
river bed; that he was a stranger in the 
country, else he would have gone up to your 
hacienda for the night; that his visit spelled 
danger to you, else why did he carry a rifle? 

“T went supperless, watching from the 
hillside to see if this stranger would light a 
fire in the valley.” 

“He did not?” Farrel queried. 

“Had he made a camp-fire, my boy, I 
would have accorded myself the pleasure 
of an informal visit, incidentally ascer- 
taining who he was and what he wanted. 
Iam very suspicious of strangers who make 
cold camps in the San Gregorio. At day- 
light this morning I rode down the wash 
and searched for his camp. I found where 
he had slept in the grass—also this,” and 
he drew from his pocket a single rifle car- 
tridge. ‘‘ Thirty-two-forty caliber, Miguel,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘with a soft-nose bullet. I 
do not know of one in this county who 
shoots such a heavy rifle. In the old days 
Wwe used the .44 caliber, but nowadays, we 
preter nothing heavier than a .30 and many 
use a .25 caliber for deer.”’ 

Farrel drew a 6 millimeter Mannlicher 
carb!.e from the gun scabbard on his sad- 
dle, dropped five shells into the magazine, 
looked at his sights and thrust the weapon 
back into its receptacle. “I think I 
Ought to have some more life insurance,” 
he murmured complacently. “By the 
way, Don Nicholas, about how many 
sheep have I attached.” 

“Loustalot’s foreman says nine thou- 
sand in round numbers.” 

“Where is the sheep camp?” 

“Over yonder.” Don Nicholas waved a 
careless hand toward the west. “I saw 
their camp-fire there last night.” 

“I'm going over to give them the rush.” 
By all means, Miguel. If you run 
those Iixsques off the ranch I will be able 
to return to town and leave my deputies 
In charge of these sheep. Keep your eyes 
Adios, muchacho!”’ 


Open, Miguel. 
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Posed by Constance Talmadge in Good Refer- 
ences-—a First National motion picture. Miss 
Talmadge is one of many motion picture 
beauties who use and endorse Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream for proper care of the complexion. 


Are you as interesting to your husband 
as on the day you were married? 


Or have you failed in one simple 
obligation of married life? 


N the lessening of a husband's interest—his 
preference for the society of others—atten- 
tions more perfunctory than  sincere— 

too many women are paying for their neglect 
of aduty, Unconscious of its importance, they 
have failed to retain a certain charm and attrac- 
tiveness which they might so easily have kept. 


The beauty of a clear, flawless complexion— 
how much woman’s charm depends upon it. 
A radiant, wholesome skin—how important 
it is to your attractiveness. And so easy 
to achieve, 


You can attain the beauty of a fresh, dainty 
complexion, just as thousands of attractive 
women have, if you begin today to use Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream. 

Ingram’s Milkweed Cream does more than 
the ordinary face cream. It has an exclusive 
therapeutic property that actually ‘‘tones up” 
—rerttalizes—the sluggish tissues of the skin. 
Applied regularly it heals and nourishes the 
skin cells, soothes away redness and rough- 
ness, banishes slight imperfections. 


For the most effective way in which to 
use Ingram’s Milkweed Cream—for the best 


method of treating the common troubles of 
the skin, read Healch Hints, 
the little booklet packed with 

Tiere 


Ingram Toilet—Aids. 


every jar. This booklet has been prepared by 
experts to insure that you get from Rearam’s 
Milkweed Cream the fullest possible benefit. 
Go to your druggist today and purchase a jar 
of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in the fifty-cent 
or the one dollar size. Begin at once to gain 
the charm of a fresh, glowing, wholesome com- 
plexion—it will mean so much to you. 


Ingram's Rouge —‘‘ Just to show a proper 
glow’’ use a touch of Ingram’'s Rouge on the 
cheeks. A safe preparation for delicately 
emphasizing the natural color. The coloring 
matter is not absorbed by the skin. Subtly per- 
fumed. Solid cake. Three perfect shades— 
Light, Medium and Dark—soc. 

Ingram’s Velyeola Souveraine Face Powder— 
A complexion powder especially distinguished 
by the fact that it stays on. Furthermore, a 

owder of unexcelled delicacy of texture and re- 

nement of perfume. Four tints—White, Pink, 
Flesh, Brunette—5oc. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 


40 TENTH STREET Detroit, MICHIGAN 


Canadian residents address F. F. Ingram Com- 
pany, Windsor, Ontario. Australian residents 
address T. W. Cotton Pty., Ltd., 383 Flinders 
Lane, Melbourne. New Zealand residents ad- 
dress Dimond & Hart, 33 Ghunzee Street, 
Wellington. Cuban residents address Espino & 
Co., Zulueta 3614, Havana. 


Ingiams 


Milkweed 
Cream 


Ingram’s Beauty Purse—An attractive, new souvenir packet of the exquisite 
Send us a dime, with the coupon below, and receive this 
dainty Beauty Purse for your hand bag. 


FREDERICK F, INGRAM CoMPANY, 40 TENTH STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
Gentlemen—Enclosed, please find one dime, in return for which please send me 
Ingram’s Beauty Purse containing a silk and wool powder pad, a sample packet of 
Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder, Ingram’s Rouge, and Zodenta Tooth 
Powder, a sample tin of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, and, for the gentleman of the 
house, a sample tin of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving cream 
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Makesa' 
Spotless Closet Bowl 


WITHOUT SCRUBBING, 
Sani-Flush dissolves stains and in- 
crustations in the closet bowl, re- 
moves sediment from the trap and 
by thoroughly cleaning destroys all 
odors. Sani-Flush does all of the 
hard work for you. Sprinkle a little 
Sani-Flush into the bowl accord- 
ing to the directions on the can. 
Flush. The bowl and hidden trap 
are as shining white, as spotlessly 
clean and odorless as new. 

Sani-F lush is sold at grocery, 
drug, hardware, plumbing, 
and house-furnishing stores. 
If you cannot buy it locally 
at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sizea can 


postpaid. (Canadian price, 
35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


Properly Trained Artists Earn $100 a week and up. 
Meyer Both > Department of the Meyer 
Both Company—offers you a different and practical 
training. If you like to draw, develop your talent. 
Study this practical course—taught by the largest 
and most widely known Commercial Art Organiza- 
tion in the field with 20 years’ success—who each 
year produce and sell to advertisers in the United 
States and Canada over ten thousand commercial 
drawings. Who else could give you so wide 
an experience? Commercial Art is a 
business necessity—the demand for 
commercial artists is greater every 
year. It’s a highly paid, intensely in- 
teresting profession, equally open 
to both men and women. Home 
study instruction. Get facts before you enroll in any 
school. Get our special booklet, “‘Your Opportunity” 
—for hali the cost of’ mailing—4c in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
of COMMERCIAL ART 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 22 CHICAGO, ILL. 


| Farrel jogged away with Pablo at his 
heels. Half an hour later he had located 
the sheep camp and ridden to it to accost 
the four bewhiskered Basque shepherds 
who, surrounded by their dogs, sullenly 
watched his approach. 

“Who is the foreman?” Don Mike de- 
manded in English as he rode. 

“IT am, you 
one of the Basques replied briskly. “I 
don’t have for ask who are you. I know.” 

‘“Mebbe so some day, you forget,” 
Pablo cried. ‘‘I will give you something 
for make you remember, pig.”’ The old 
majordomo was riding the black mare. A 
touch of the spur, a bound, and she was 
beside Loustalot’s foreman, with Pablo 
cutting the fellow furiously over the head 
and face with his heavy quirt. The other 
three sheep men ran for the tent, but Don 
Mike spurred the gray in between them 
and their objective, at the same time draw- 
ing his carbine. 

There was no further argument. The 
sheepherders’ effects were soon trans- 
ferred to the backs of three burros and, 
driving the little animals ahead of them, 
the Basques moved out. Farrel and Don 
Mike followed them to the boundaries of 
the ranch and shooed them out through 
|a break in the fence. 
| “Regarding that stranger who camped 
‘last night in the valley, Don Miguel. 
| Would it not be well to look into his case?” 

Don Mike nodded. ‘We will ride up 
‘the valley, Pablo, as if we seek cattle; if 
|we find this fellow we will ask him to 
explain.” 

“That is well,” the old Indian agreed 
and dropped back to his respectful posi- 
| tion in his master’s rear. As they topped 
the ridge that formed the northern but- 
tress of the San Gregorio Pablo rode to the 
left and started down the hill through a 
draw covered with a thick growth of laurel, 
/purple lilac, a few madone trees and an 
occasional oak. He knew that a big, five- 
point buck had his habitat here and it was 
Pablo’s desire to jump this buck out and 
thus afford his master a glimpse of the 
trophy that awaited: him later in the 
year. 

From the valley below a rifle cracked. 
Pablo slid out of his saddle with the ease 
of a youth and lay flat on the ground 
beside the trail. But no bullet whined 
up the draw or struck near him, wherefore 
/ he knew that he was not the object of an 
attack; yet there was wild pounding of 
his heart when the rifle spoke again and 
| again. 

The thud of hoofs smote his ear sharply, 
so close was he to the ground. Slowly 
Pablo raised his head. Over the hog’s 
back which separated the draw in which 
Pablo lay concealed from the draw down 
which Don Miguel had ridden, the gray 
horse galloping—riderless—and 
Pablo saw the stock of the rifle projecting 
from the scabbard. The runaway plunged 
into the draw some fifteen yards in front 
of Pablo, found a cow-trail leading down 
it and disappeared into the valley. 

Pablo’s heart swelled with agony. “It 
has happened!” he murmured. “Ah, 
Mother of God! It has happened!” 

Two more shots in rapid succession 
sounded from the valley. ‘He makes 
certain of his kill,” thought Pablo. Aftera 
while he addressed the off front foot of the 
\black mare. ‘I will do likewise.” 
| He started crawling on his belly up out 


” 
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of the draw to the crest of the hog’s back, 
He had an impression, amounting almost 
to a certainty, that the assassin in the 
valley had not seen him riding down the 
draw, otherwise he would not have opened 
fireon Don Miguel. He would have bicded 
his time and chosen an occasion when there 
would be no witnesses. : 

For an hour he waited, watching, griev- 
ing, weeping a little. From the draw 
where Don Miguel lay no sound came 
forth. Pablo tried hard to erase from his 
mind a vision of what he would find when, 
his primal duty of vengeance, swift and 
complete, accomplished, he should go 
down into that draw. His tear-dimmed, 
bloodshot eyes searched the valley—ah, 
what was that? A cow, a deer or a man? 
Surely something had moved in the brush 
at the edge of the river wash. 

Pablo rubbed the moisture from his 
eves and looked again. A man was cross- 
ing the wash on foot and he carried a rifle. 
A few feet out in the wash he paused, 
irresolute, turned back and knelt in the 
sand. 

“Oh, blessed Mother of God!” Pablo 
almost sobbed joyously. ‘‘I will burn six 
candles in thy honor and keep flowers on 
thy altar at the Mission for a year!”’ 

Again the man stood up and started 
across the wash. He no longer had his 


rifle. ‘It is as I thought,” Pablo solilo- 
quized. ‘‘He has buried the rifle in the 
sand.” 


Pablo watched the man start resolutely 
across the three-mile stretch of flat ground 
between the river and the hills to the 
south. Don Nicholas Sandoval had re- 
marked that the stranger had come in over 
the hills to the south. Very well! Be- 
lieving himself undetected, he would de- 
part in the same direction. The Rancho 
Palomar stretched ten miles to the south 
and it would be a strange coincidence if, 
in that stretch of rolling, brushy country, 
a human being should cross his path. 

The majordomo quickly crawled back 
into the draw where the black mare 
patiently awaited him. Leading her, he 
started cautiously down, taking advantage 
of every tuft of cover until, arrived at the 
foot of the draw, he discovered that some 
oaks effectually screened his quarry from 
sight. Reasoning quite correctly that the 
same oaks as effectually screened him from 
his quarry, Pablo mounted and galloped 
straight across country for his man. 

He rode easily, for he was saving the 
mare’s speed for a purpose. The fugitive. 
casting a guilty look to the rear, saw him 
coming and paused, irresolute, but observ- 
ing no evidences of precipitate haste, con- 
tinued his retreat, which (Pablo observed 
grimly) was casual now, as if he desired to 
avert suspicion. 

Pablo pulled the mare down to a trot, 
to a walk. He could afford to take his 
time and it was not part of his plan to 
bungle his work by undue haste. The 
fugitive was crossing through a patch ol 
lilac and Pablo desired to overhaul him in 
a wide open space beyond, so he urged the 
mare to a trot again and jogged by on a 
parallel course, a hundred yards distant. 

“Buena dias, sefor,” he called affably 
and waved his hand at the stranger, who 
waved back. 

On went the old majordomo, across the 
clear space and into the oaks beyond. ‘The 
fugitive, his suspicions now completely 
lulled, followed and when he was quite 0 
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the center of this chosen ground, Pablo 
emerged from the shelter of the oaks and 
bore down upon him. The mare was at a 
fast lope and Pablo’s rawhide riata was 
uncoiled now; the loop swung in slow, 


There could be no mistaking his pur- 
pose. With a cry that was curiously 
animal-like, the man ran for the nearest 
brush. Twenty feet from him, Pablo made 
his cast and shrieked exultantly as the 
loop settled over his prey. A jerk and it 
was fast around the fellow’s mid-riff; a 
half hitch around the pommel, a touch of a 
huge Mexican spur to the flank of the fleet 
little black thoroughbred and Pablo 


Artelan was headed for home! He picked | 


his way carefully in order that he 
might not snag in the bushes that which 
he dragged behind him, and he leaned 
forward in the saddle to equalize the weight 
of the THING that bumped and leaped 
and slid along the ground behind him. 
There had been screams at first, mingled 
with Pablo’s exultant shouts of victory, 
but by the time the river was reached 
there was no sound but a scraping, slither- 
ing one—the sound of the vengeance of 
Pablo Artelan. 

When he reached the wagon road he 
brought the mare to a walk. He did not 


look back, for he knew his power; the | 


scraping, slithering sound was music to 


his ears; it was all the assurance he de- | 


sired. As calmly as. during the spring | 


round-up, he dragged a calf up to the 
branding fire, he dragged his victim 
up into the front yard of the Rancho 
Palomar and paused before the patio 
gate. 

“Ho! Senor Parker!” he shouted. 
“Come forth. I have sometheeng for the 
sefor. Queeck, Sefior.”’ 

The gate opened and John Parker 
stepped out. “Hello, Pablo! What’s all 
the row about?” 

Pablo turned in his saddle and pointed. 
“Mira! Look!” he croaked. 

God!” Parker cried. ‘‘What is 
that?” 

“Once he use’ for be one Jap. One good 
friend of you, I theenk, Senor Parker. He 
like for save you much trouble, I theenk, 
so He keel my Don Mike—an’ for that I 
have—ah, but you see! An’ now, senor, 
eet is all right for take the Rancho Palo- 
mar! Take eet, take eet! Ees nobody 
for care now—nobody! Eef eet don’ be 
for you daughter I don’t let you have eet. 
No, sir, I keel it you so queeck—but my 
Don Mike hes never forget hes one great 
caballero—so Pablo Artelan mus’ not 
forget, too—you sleep in theese hacienda, 
you eat the food—ah, sefor, I am so 
‘shame’ for you—and my Don Mike— 
hees dead—hees dead ——”” 

He slid suddenly off the black mare and 
lay unconscious in the dust beside her. 


(To Be Continued.) 


Notice 10 publication- 
date of Cosmopolitan will be henceforth the 
last week-day of the month preceding that 
which is printed on the magazine, For 
example: June 30th, for July issue; July 
Yoth, for August issue. It may be, how- 
exer, that delays in transportation may occa- 
Stonally prevent your copy from reaching 
you on time. In which case, please do not 
unite us ‘mediately, for the magazine will 
probably arrive within a few days. 


DEALERS 


The best jobbers 
now supply various 
brands of excellent 
oil stoves equipped 
with Kerogas Burners. 


Look for this mark on the 
oil stove burner 


H 


Use This Test 
To Determine Oil Stove 
Efficiency 


Here is.a simple way—an easy way—to quick- 
ly determine just how good an oil stove is— 

Inspect the burners. If they carry the 
trademark, “‘Kerogas,”’ you may know that 
the manufacturer is giving his customers the 
best that money will buy. 

For the burner is the heart of the oil stove 
and the wonderful Kerogas Burner is the 
only one built of one-piece brass, leak and 
rust proof, simple and made to outlast the 
stove that carries it. 

By the turn of a little control wheel, the 5 
Kerogas Burner gives you a quick fire—a |S 
slow fire—an intense or a simmering heat. jE 


It is as easy to control as a gas range and 
just as efficient, simply because the powerful, 
clean flame within a flame is concentrated = 
directly on the bottom of the cooking vessel. |= 

When you consider that to every gallon of 
coal oil or kerosene it uses, the Kerogas 
Burner consumes 400 gallons of air, you will 
understand why it is so economical from a 
fuel standpoint and so clean in operation. 

Your dealer will gladly show you a number 
of different oil stoves equipped with genuine 
Kerogas Burners. 


A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co. | 
1214 FIRST AVENUE, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and 
eating Stoves and Rar.ges 


Standard Equipm:nt on the better A 
GN makes of oil stoves - mS 
there's a Kerogas Oven, to. A 


ee one. 
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The No. 2C Autographic 


KODAK, Junior 


equipped with 
Kodak Anastigmat 
f.7.7 lens and Kodak 


Ball Bearing shutter 


This Camera fits into a niche, all its own. The size of the picture it makes, 2% x 4% 
inches, is particularly pleasing; is almost un to the full post card size—and yet the 
camera itself is small, light, convenient. 

The Kodak Anastigmat lenses are made to exactly fit Kodak requiréments. They 
are not merely an adaptation of a lens to the Kodak. They are a Kodak product 
designed to fit Kodaks, and in each case designed with particular reference to the size 
and type of Kodak and Kodak shutter that they are to be used with. The (7.7 lens 
used on the 2C Kodak has more speed than the best of the rectilinear lenses and is at 
least equal to the best anastigmats in depth, sharpness and flatness of field. 


The Kodak Ball Bearing shutter has speeds of 4, 3 and ;% of a second for “‘snap- 
shots’’, has the usual time and ‘“bulb”’ actions for prolonged exposures. It is an un- 
usually reliable shutter, works smoothly and is quiet in its action. 


The No. 2C Junior is covered with genuine grain leather, is finely finished in every 
detail, is extremely simple in operation, is ‘‘autographic’’, of course and, with the 
Kodak Anastigmat lens, produces negatives having that crispness and sharpness that are 
characteristic of the true anastigmat. 


The price, $25.00, includes the excise war tax. 
All Dealers’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester,N.Y., The Kodak City 
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y Turkish is the world’s SUPREME 
Tobacco for cigarettes. It has no 
rival, no substitute. 


Many “ordinary” cigarettes have 
some Turkish in them to give 
them some taste and some 
character. 


MURAD is all Turkish —all 
Taste — all Character —all 
Enjoyment. 


| | A partly Turkish cigarette is like 
a partly good meal or a partly 
truthful statement. 


Food, truth and cigarettes, to 
be right must be 100% good. 


we 


MURAD is made of 100% pure 
Turkish tobacco — personally se- 
lected from the finest and most 
famous varieties grown. 


Try MURAD Today, and 
“Judge for Yourself—!” 


Sugrgyros Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 
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COPYRIGHT 1920, LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 


HE successful man, as you may ity in fact, choose Fatima. Not, of 
have observed, is more often than course, because of its lower price but 
not a smoker. And because of their rather becauseof the unusual character 
mildness and comvontonen, cigarettes of Fatima’s balanced blend — spicy 
are his usual smoke. yet cool, full-bodied yet mild. Fatimas 


Nowadays many such men,a major- __ please the taste without tiring it. 


FATIMA 


CIGARETTES 
25c for TWENTY 


Also in round air-tight tins of 50 


CUNEO-4ENNEBERRY CO., CHICAGO 
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